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The change to be noted in the ap- 
pearance of Current Literature be- 
ginning with this number has been 
made for the benefit of the reader. 
An omnivorous reading public calls 
for quantity nowadays as well as 
quality. It wants variety and com- 
pleteness withal. In this new form 
the magazine will give its readers 
each month over fifty per cent more 
reading matter than before. Westill 
feel, however, that many of the good 
things current must be lost. At best 
we can give but a taste of the great 
feast. Wecan cull here and there a 
suggestion—we can display a jewel 
without its setting. It is not the 
purpose of Current Literature to do 
more. It tries to furnish as complete 
a picture as can be of the latest phases 
of action and thought, to place them 
side by side as a record, to furnish a 
bird’s-eye view of the contemporary 
activities of the world. Current Lit- 
erature has a modest niche to fill. 
To fill it well will be the inspiration of 
these and any changes yet to come. 


OUR PLANETARY NEIGHBOR 
The opposition of Mars on the 6th 
of August was the first opportunity 
offered to the Lick observatory to 
bring its great equatorial to the satis- 
factory study of that planet. Pro- 


fessor Holden has announced that he 
has been able to make some excellent 
observations, and in the autumn will 
have prepared his map of the planet. 
No new light has yet been thrown 
upon the subject, and it will only be 
after peaceful comparisons that any- 
thing definite can be announced. 
Meanwhile the noted Schiaparelli 
canals have been observed; but their 
double character, one of the facts 
which have agitated the question of 
the existence of a race of inhabitants 
upon the planet, has not been con- 
firmed. The little moons discovered 
by Professor Hull in Washington in 
1877 have been conspicuous in all 


observations. They are the smallest 


heavenly bodies known, Deimos, the 
outer one, being only six miles in di- 
ameter, while Phobos, the second, is 
about eight. Professor Holden, ina 
letter, says of the changes noted on 
the planet: “We have found great 
changes in the details of the Mar- 
tian surface, while the main outlines 
have remained much the same. The 
changes have seemed to be so great 
that it is often difficult to explain 
them by terrestrial analogies. If 
there are indeed inhabitants in Mars 
I think they might be surprised at 
some of the conjectures which are 
current on the earth regarding their 
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surroundings. If the white cap at 
the south pole of Mars is indeed snow 
and ice, we Can say it has been a hard 
winter for the Martian Esquimaux. 
If the red areas are land and the 
dark ones water, we can describe the 
great inundations which have taken 
place on the banks of the Lacus Solis 
and the surprising apposition of a du- 
plicate lake near the Fons Juventas. 
We might incidentally mention the 
fact that where there are now two 
lakes there was only one in 1877 and 
none in 1879, and we are speaking, 
it must be remembered, of bodies of 
water some hundred square miles in 
area. All the above and much more 
could be said and it is all possible, as 
no doubt the facts of observation are 
correctly given; but the explanation 
seems so doubtful with our present 
knowledge that I prefer to simply re- 
cite the facts and reserve the theory. 
This seems to be the proper atti- 
tude under the circumstances. Some 
time during the present autumn we 
shal! have finished our observations, 
and our maps will have been com- 
pleted and compared with the past 
maps of the same kind and same sort. 
It is very probable that we can then 
draw some conclusions which are 
certain, and it is possible that con- 
siderable new light may be thrown 
upon this problem.” 


A CASE OF DISCIPLINE 


Military discipline is so uncommon 
in times of peace that the punishment 
of Private Iams at Pittsburg makes 
the following graphic account of the 


event of interest. It was written to 
the Chicago Herald apparently by an 
eye-witness: 

**Lieutenant-Colonel Streator, while 
Colonel Hawkins is acting as com- 
mander of the brigade, is in com- 
mand of the Tenth Regiment. He 
approached a group of men and said: 
‘We've just heard terrible news from 
Homestead. Mr. Frick has been 
shot.” Other men approached the 
group. Iams stood his rifle against 
his tent and hastened to the group 


also. He said to the first man he 
met: ‘What’s that Streator says?’ 
‘He says Frick was shot.’ ‘Who 
did it? Who did it?’ Iams asked 
eagerly. The soldier to whom he 
put the question did not know, and 
Iams returned to his tent, took up 
his rifle again, and stood for a mo- 
ment buried in thought. Then he 
raised his voice and cried: ‘Boys, let’s 
give three cheers for the man who 
shot Frick. Hooray!’ All voices 
ceased and the men looked at one 
another in consternation. Colonel 
Streator had started to walk off. 
He turned and looked Iams full 
in the face. JIams stared at him 
defiantly. The other members of 
the company, anticipating trouble, 
walked slowly away to be out of hear- 
ing. The colonel walked to where 
Iams stood. ‘Young man, what did 
you mean by that?’ heasked. Iams 
looked down sulkily and answered: ‘I 
meant that I was glad that Frick was 
shot; and I am, too.’ ‘Now, my 
friend, you’re a soldier and you have 
no business to make such remarks. 
Do you want to retract it?’ Iams 
thought for a moment and then raised 
his head and said: ‘No, sir; I am 
glad that Mr. Frick was shot, and 
I cannot retract anything I said that 
I really meant.’ The colonel turned 
and left him. Five minutes later he 
gave the order for the regiment to as- 
semble without arms. The men of 
Company K felt what was coming, 
and assembled with serious faces. 
The other companies, unaware of 
what had happened, answered the 
call, asking one another what was 
the matter. There had been no such 
order before since the organization 
of thecamp. When the regiment was 
finally assembled, Colonel Streator 
addressed the men thus: ‘When the 
news of the attempt on Mr. Frick’s 
life was announced here a few min- 
utes ago, a member of the regiment 
offered three cheers for the assassin. 
I want that man to advance two 
paces.’ There was a deep silence, 
but no one moved, ‘I know the 
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‘ 


man,’ the colonel continued, ‘and 
he can gain nothing by keeping sil- 
ent. I order him to step forward 
at once.” There was another mo- 
ment of suspense and then lams ad- 
vanced two paces, saluted respect- 
fully, and stood at attention. In 
spite of the severe discipline of the 
camp, the other soldiers could not 
refrain from looking around at Iams. 
Colonel Streator advanced to where 
Iams stood, took out his penknife, 
and, amid the most profound silence, 
cut the buttons from the soldier’s uni- 
form. When he had finished and re- 
tired a few paces to look at him, 
Iams saluted again in a most respect- 
ful manner. ‘Corporal of Company 
K!’ called the colonel. A corporal 
advanced and saluted. ‘Takea guard 
and take this man to the guard tent. 
Ask the surgeons to stand by, and 
string this man up by his thumbs 
until he can stand it no longer.’ 
Iams, who up to this point had 
stood flushing but entirely self-pos- 


sessed, turned the color of chalk and 


trembled, but he never flinched. 
With another salute to his colonel, he 
turned and followed the corporal to 
the guard tent. The men were dis- 
missed, and with awed faces retired 
to their tents. They did not dare 
discuss what had taken place. Three 
regimental surgeons followed Iams 
to the guard tent. The young man 
soon regained his self - possession 
and held out his thumbs for one of 
his fellow-soldiers to tie. A stout 
piece of twine was tied tightly to 
each thumb, and Iams raised his 
arms while the corporal drew the line 
over the tent-pole. The cord was 
pulled by three men until Iams stood 
on tiptoe, and then it was made fast. 
The surgeons took turns in counting 
his pulse-beats. They had to stand 
onachairtodoso. Nota word was 
spoken. The young man’s face was 
deathly white, but his eyes were bril- 
liant with determination. His arms 
were rigid with his weight. The 
twine was cutting into his flesh, but 
he pressed his lips firmly together and 


did not allow a moan to escape him. 
The soldiers and the corporal turned 
their facesaway. The sight was too 
painful. The surgeons, watch in 
hand, kept their fingers on his pulse. 
The beats came faster and faster, and 
slowly the man’s head fell forward on 
his breast and his eyes closed. He 
could no longer press the ground with 
his toes. This dead weight hung 
heavy on the twine. Minute after 
minute passed, and his pulse beats 
were constantly increasing. At last 
one surgeon said: ‘One hundred and 
twenty beats. Let him down.’ Iams 
had hung for nineteen minutes. <A 
surgeon held him firmly while the 
soldiers cut the cord. The young man 
fell into his arms and was laid gently 
on the ground. His eyes opened soon, 
and Iams said: ‘Let me lie here. I feel 
sick.’ They covered him with a blan- 
ket and withdrew, and Iams lay there 
in the guard tent all night. Colonel 
Streator made his report to Colonel 
Hawkins, who indorsed it and sent 
it by an orderly across the river to 
General Snowden. General Snowden 
read it over carefully and indorsed it: 
‘Dismiss this man in disgrace from 
your regiment and drum him out of 
camp to-morrow morning.’ ‘These 
were written orders. But to the or- 
derly he added: ‘Tell Colonel Haw- 
kins to have the man’s head shaved 
on one side before he is dismissed.’ 
Early in the morning the provision- 
al brigade under the command of 
Colonel Hawkins was ordered to as- 
semble on parade. Three regiments 
of infantry and a battery of artillery 
turned out and drew up in two lines 
facing each other on the parade 
ground. The disgraced soldier was 
brought out by a corporal guard. 
He presented a pitiable appearance. 
His uniform had been taken from him 
and he wore a pair of cheap overalls 
and a ragged coat, which could not 
hide his undershirt. He held a tat- 
tered straw hat inhishand. The top 
of his head, on the right side, had 
been shaved to the scalp, and had it 
not been for his pale face and his 
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bruised thumbs the assembled sol- 
diers could not have refrained from 
laughing. ‘The corporal turned him 
over to a lieutenant, who with 
twenty men proceeded to march him 
from one end of the parade ground 
to the other and then back again. 
The soldiers looked at him curiously, 
but there was no anger or displeasure 
in their glances. They all pitied him. 
He was brought before Colonel Haw- 
kins, and an adjutant proceeded to 
read the report which had been sub- 
mitted to General Snowden and the 
orders which the general had given. 
Iams listened to it with an air of in- 
difference. His face betrayed no 
emotion whatever. When it was fin- 
ished, Colonel Hawkins said to him: 
‘My man, this has been an exceed- 
ingly painful duty for me to perform, 
but I think the punishment was just. 
You are now discharged in disgrace 
from the service. You will be es- 


corted to the limits of the camp. If 
you ever dare enter it again you will 


be summarily dealt with.’ The regi- 
mental drum corps then fell in line 
and began playing the Rogue’s 
March. Iams was ordered to march 
behind them, and he was followed 
by hisregiment. This strange parade 
moved over the hilltop and down as 
far as the railroad station. A freight 
train was slowly passing and Iams 
was told to jump abroad. He 
climbed into a box car and was soon 
lost to view.”’, 


A COMPETITIVE CONGRESS 


An interesting scheme to Ameri- 
cans has been proposed by an Eng- 
lishman, and is likely to be carried 
out. It is that of a great concourse 
in competition of all the English- 
speaking nations. The originator of 
it is Mr. J. Astley Cooper, who de- 
scribes it as follows: 

“T propose as a means of increas- 
ing the good will and the good under- 
standing of the empire, also with the 
hope of drawing closer the family 
bonds between the United States and 
the empire of the queen, a periodi- 


cal gathering of representatives of 
the race in a festival and contest 
of industry, athletics, and culture.” 
Under the first heading, of “In- 
dustry,” he proposes “a small busi- 
ness-like exhibition, probably held in 
the Imperial Institute, during which 
scientific, commercial, and industrial 
conferences might be held among 
representatives of the empire.” Un- 
der the second heading, of “Cul- 
ture,”’ he proposes the foundation of 
a number of imperial scholarships, 
open to all enfranchised subjects of 
the queen, for which examinations 
may be held simultaneously in differ- 
ent parts of the empire. Under the 
third he includes “ Athletics,” pro- 
posing that the winners in prelimin- 
ary contests of skill at boating, run- 
ning, and cricket shall be sent from 
the United States and the colonies. 
This competition would occur near 
London in the month of June. 


PROTECTION AGAINST STRIKES 


It is generally agreed that the 
Homestead riots and other similar 
events have shown a weakness in our 
system of government. Private prop- 
erty, the enjoyment of which is one 
of the cardinal points in American 
institutions, may be at the mercy of 
any mob, while local and State au- 
thorities are discussing a question of 
precedence as to whether it is the 
sheriff’s or the governor’s place to 
see the citizen’s rights properly pro- 
tected. The ingrained English mon- 
archist sees in the event the gravest 
consequences. To him “ Democracy 
is only a polite term for the triumph 
of disorder,” the proof of which he 
finds in the situation at Homestead. 
“The centre of interest,” he says, in 
the National Observer, “is here (in 
England). In the land of democracy 
the authorities cannot maintain even 
a moderate degree of order. The 
police, being under the control of pop- 
ularly appointed officials dependent 
upon the working-class vote, may 
not be used to reduce the populace to 
submission in a time of tumult: nor, 
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indeed, at all, except in so far as their 
mission chimes with the opinions of 
the enfranchised rabble. No officer 
of state would care to risk his in- 
come, or perhaps his safety, by op- 
posing the inclinations of armed con- 
stituents. Again: the State militia 
is largely recruited from the same 
enfranchised rabble, and thinks twice 
of its skin before it asserts the law 
against an armed mob supplied, as 
these were, with dynamite. Even 
the President, in whom is vested the 
right to command Federal troops to 
the point of disturbance, can only be 
approached by slow methods, and 
has to remember his own election.” 
That the situation showed a flaw 
in our system, Americans generally 
acknowledge. The San Francisco 
Argonaut goes so far as to discover 
that the principle of local govern- 
ment has repeatedly failed in this 
and other instances: “ The same fail- 
ure,” it says, “occurred in 1877, in 
Pennsylvania. The power of the 
State was inadequate to suppress the 
Pittsburg mob, and property-owners 
had to call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to restore order. So in 1863 
in New York, the State authorities 
were unable to quell the Draft Riots, 
and a division of United States troops 
had to be quartered in the city to 
perform a work in which local self- 
government had failed. More re- 
cently, quarrels having arisen in the 
new State of Wyoming between the 
owners of the large and the small 
cattle- ranges, the local authorites 
were utterly incompetent to preserve 
the peace, and the Federal Govern- 
ment had again to intervene. In 
almost every case in our history, 
whenever a local issue has led to 
widespread disturbance, it has de- 
volved upon the Federal Government 
to perform a duty which, under a 
logical system of self-government, 
belonged to the local authorities of 
the State. It also appears that in 
other matters not involving breaches 
of the peace, but affecting the public 
weal on a large scale, the local au- 


thorities have gradually abdicated in 
favor of the Federal Government. 
Thus the latter has had to take out 
of the hands of the local authorities 
the whole subject of quarantine, 
which on the face of it is a State con- 
cern. When the Southern States were 
almost yearly stricken with the plague 
of yellow fever, they guarded their 
frontiers with armed men. ‘Shot- 
gun quarantine’ was established at 
the State lines, and the sister-States 
treated each other like hostile nations. 
But this local quarantine was utterly 
inadequate, and the States were forced 
to appeal to the Federal Government 
for aid in their dire extremity. The 
result was the establishment of the 
National Board of Quarantine, which 
has thus taken away from the 
States another one of their ‘rights.’ 
When Italy called upon the United 
States for indemnity for the Italian 
subjects killed by the mob in New 
Orleans, the government of the 
United States was forced to reply 
that it had no power over the State 
of Louisiana. This reply has placed 
our government in a most odious light 
before the other nations of the world. 
We figure as a country which exacts 
protection to Americans in foreign 
lands, but cannot accord protection 
to foreigners here. The result will be 
—as a bill now before Congress shows 
—that the Federal Government will 
be forced to claim criminal jurisdic- 
tion in the case of offences against 
foreigners who are in this country 
under treaty rights. If the Federal 
Government does not assume such 
jurisdiction, the great nations of the 
world will refuse to enter into treaties 
with this government.” The con- 
viction of this weakness is engaging 
the attention of thoughtful men. 
The gravity of a situation which 
menaces the rights of all citizens is 
not to be denied. Pinkertonism, Or 
the hiring of armed watchmen, is a 
natural outgrowth of the situation. 
There is no room for debate between 
State and local authorities while a 
mob is holding dynamite over an 
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American citizen’s property. It is 
generally agreed that the Pinkertons 
must go, but not before adequate 
protection can be had in their place. 
How is this to be brought about? 
The most sensible suggestion in the 
discussion would seem to be that of 
State police first mentioned in the 
Philadelphia Press. 


IS THE LOTTERY DEAD? 


Is the Louisiana lottery dead ? 
The Christian Union answers the 
question: “Its charter, it will be 
remembered, expires December 31st, 
1893, but lotteries are not prohibited 
by the State constitution until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1895. The defeat of the lot- 
tery amendment, therefore, did not 
of itself prevent the life of the lot- 
tery from being continued another 
year. The new legislature, how- 
ever, has fulfilled its pledges to the 
people, and Governor Foster last 
month signed a law which makes it a 
felony to conduct, advertise, or act 
as agent for any lottery scheme after 
the date when the present lottery 
charter expires. Not only, therefore, 
has the death sentence of the Louisi- 
ana State Lottery been imposed, but 
the death warrant has been issued. 
This triumph, however, does not com- 
pletely end the lottery evil. Foreign 
lotteries and petty home lotteries are 
certain to attempt to supply the de- 
mand for this form of gambling, which 
the Louisiana lottery has fostered. 
Already, as another correspondent 
informs us, another lottery company 
which aims to do business on a na- 
tional scale has been started, in Mon- 
tana. It takes the name of a ‘min- 
ing-loan’ company, and offers every 
month a hundred thousand chances 
at ‘loans’ aggregating fifty thousand 
dollars. Each chance sells for one 
dollar. The ‘loans’ are without in- 
terest or security for an indefinite 
number of years. In its prospectus 
the company claims a paid-up capital 
of $12,000,000, and gives as its refer- 
ences the leading banks of Butte City. 
A letter of inquiry from us brought 


the following answer: ‘The mining- 
loan company has no paid-up capi- 
tal, is indignantly repudiated by the 
banks to which it refers, . . . and 
does not advertise in this city, for it 
is too rank a fraud to seek a home 
market. ‘The objects of the com- 
pany, as set forth in the articles of 
incorporation, are to buy and sell 
mines, real estate, etc. Under a 
clause permitting the loaning of 
money, its president finds authority 
for his lottery business. He expects 
to evade the lottery law.’ This Mon- 
tana mining-loan company is a petty 
evil compared with the Louisiana 
State Lottery, but the time to sup- 
press itis now. It is doing business 


in violation of the Anti-Lottery law, 
and the post-office and law depart- 
ments of the National Government 
ought to give it prompt attention.” 


AN OBLIQUE VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY 

The anti-Christian movement in 
China is described by a writer in 
London Truth. Having had oppor- 
tunity to examine the literature of the 
subject, he describes especially the 
method used to influence the passions 
of the people against all foreigners. 
“Tt appears,” he writes in speaking 
of a volume called Heresy Exposed, 
“that, by an unfortunate coincidence, 
the Chinese word used by the mis- 
sionaries for ‘Lord’ is the same in 
sound, though represented by a differ- 
ent symbol, as the Chinese for ‘ pig.’ 
In this way ‘the Lord of Heaven’ is 
converted by a simple process into 
‘The Celestial Hog,’ and on this 
foundation is built an elaborate leg- 
end of the Hog-worship of the Chris- 
tians. The Christians, distinguished 
by wearing green hats (which also 
conveys to the Chinese mind a further 
obscene idea), are depicted prostrating 
themselves before the Celestial Hog. 
The first picture in the book is accom- 
panied by a grotesque account of the 
life of Jesus, who is represented as 
an obscene spirit, masquerading in 
the form of a man, but ultimately re- 
verting tothat of ahog. The details 
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of his career are quite unfit for pub- 
lication, but the narrative concludes 
with the following valuable advice to 
the orthodox Chinaman, which I un- 
derstand is regularly acted upon in 
many parts of the empire: ‘If a cross 
is cut on the door-sill and door-steps, 
the Hog and His disciples will be 
siezed with fear and not approach. 
This is a special announcement for 
the information of all, so that they 
may know, and be on their guard.’ 
In the most offensive picture of the 
series, the Hog is represented on the 
cross, with some of the worshippers 
on their knees and others in various 
indecent postures. In reference to 
this, an account is quoted by the edi- 
tor from another work of the licen- 
tious orgies celebrated by the Chris- 
tians under the name of ‘the Holy 
Communion.’ The part of the book, 
however, which is most carefully cal- 
culated to inflame popular passions 
is that which describes the horrible 
barbarities perpetrated by the Chris- 
tian priests and missionaries. Many 
of these are too shocking for descrip- 
tion, though they are not too shock- 
ing for the Chinese artist to depict 
them with all the resources of his art. 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Although the colony at Moiseville, 
in the Argentine Republic, one of the 
Baron Hirsch settlements for Russian 
Jews, has proved an utter failure, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, the 
exodus of Jews from Russia under 
his benevolent gifts is to be a reality. 
The vast scheme is described by the 
New York Sun under the title of A 
Wonderful Exodus. 

“We have not yet obtained from 
Russia the full official details,” it 
says, “of the very great scheme re- 
cently laid before the czar by Baron 
de Hirsch for the organized exodus 
of the whole body of his Jewish sub- 


jects, numbering more than 3,500,- 
ooo. There have been semi-official 
reports printed in St. Petersburg that 
the scheme has received the approval 
of the czar, and that it will be exe- 
cuted in a systematic way, according 
to orders promulgated under his au- 
thority. Its execution is to be com- 
menced as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements therefor are made, and 
is to extend over a period of twenty- 
five years. It is said that the exodus 
of this year will be limited to 20,000 
souls, that it will be greatly increased 
next year, after the business of trans- 
portation and settlement has been 
regulated, and that it will be enlarged 
each successive year until all the Jews 
in Russia are removed therefrom. It 
is further reported that this unprece- 
dented exodus will be under the di- 
rection of the Ministry of the Interior 
and a Jewish committee chosen by 
Baron de Hirsch; that the govern- 
ment will not incur any pecuniary re- 
sponsibility on account of the exodus, 
and that the Jewish committee must 
keep 100,000 roubles always on de- 
posit in the Russian treasury to cover 
any expenses to which the imperial 
officials may be subjected in its be- 
half. The project is one of surpass- 
ing magnitude and of an extraordi- 
nary character. It is of importance 
not only to Russia, but to other coun- 
tries. The exodus of the Jewish 
people from Russia will be of larger 
proportions than the exodus of the 
same race from Egypt, 3,500 years 
ago. It will be a Jewish migration 
greater than that which took place in 
the early period of the Christian era, 
and far greater than that which took 
place 4oo years ago, when the Jews 
were expelled from Spain. In the 
eyes of the Jews, the czar of Russia 
is the modern Pharaoh and the mill- 
ionaire Baron de Hirsch is the coming 
Moses. 
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HENRY C. FRICK 
Parker L. Walter.............+. For Current Literature 


From a clerkship at nineteen with 
less than a thousand a year, to the 
absolute control of the greatest 
manufacturing concern in the world 
at forty-three! Such is the record 
thus far made by Henry Clay Frick. 
When shot down at his desk, as he 
sat within easy access of the public, 
Mr. Frick was known throughout the 
country as the executive head of the 
Carnegie steel and coke companies, 
who had upon his hands a gigantic 
strike against a reduction of wages 
by several thousand employees at the 
works of the company at Homestead, 
an outpost of Pittsburg. Up to that 
time Mr. Frick was known more or 
less to the business world as the head 
of the Connellsville coke industry; 
but of his personality, character, and 
ability next to nothing had been writ- 
ten in the press of the country. In 
Pittsburg, a city of shrewd and 
energetic business men, Mr. Frick 
has for a number of years been re- 
garded as the shrewdest and most en- 
ergetic of them all. He is an Ameri- 
can by birth, sentiment, and practice. 
He was born on his father’s farm, a 
short distance from Mt. Pleasant, 
Westmoreland County, Penn., in De- 
cember, 1849. His parents were of 
German origin and were hard-work- 
ing, intelligent countryfolk. Their 
son went to the public school, where 
he was a bright and diligent pupil. 
Later for a short time he studied at 
the Chester Military Academy. Be- 
fore he went to Chester he worked 
for a while as a clerk in the office of 
the distilling firm of A. Overholt & 
Co., the head of the firm being his 
maternal grandfather. After leaving 
school he became bookkeeper for the 
same firm, and was notable for his 
economy, energy, pluck,and sagacity, 


characteristics which mark him even 
more strongly to-day. He made his 
first hit by securing a considerable 
amount of stock in the Mt. Pleasant 
& Broad Ford Railway Company, of 
which he was one of the projectors, 
and which went into operation in 
1871. This road opened a large dis- 
trict containing the coal from which 
Connellsville coke is made, and was 
fought for by the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad com- 
panies. With the money obtained 
from this operation Mr. Frick went 
into the coke business. For years 
this had been his objective point. 
He was always an enthusiast in his 
belief that there was a great future 
for coke. He foresaw the demand 
which would arise as its value and the 
limited area containing first-rate cok- 
ing coal became known. In 1871 he 
formed a partnership known as “ Frick 
& Co.,”” which owned three hundred 
acres of land and operated fifty ovens. 
During and after the panic of 1373 
Mr. Frick began leasing works and 
coke lands extensively. Coke dropped 
to ninety cents a ton, and for years the 
young operator struggled to hold his 
head above water. He not only suc- 
ceeded in weathering the storm, but 
he enlarged his capacity for produc- 
ing coke little by little, and continued 
to rent property at low rates for long 
terms. This went on until 1876, when 
he bought out his partners. In 1878 
he entered into a new partnership 
with E. M. and Walton Ferguson 
under the name of H. C. Frick & Co. 
In 1879 coke had a great advance. 
Finally it sold at five dollars a ton. 
The large profits derived from this 
were promptly reinvested in ovens 
and land, until in 1882 the firm owned 
three thousand acres and had one 
thousand and twenty-six ovens in op- 
eration. In that year, Andrew and 
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Thomas Carnegie were admitted as 
partners, and in the spring of 1883 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company was 
formed with a capital of $2,000,000, 
since then increased to $5,000,000. 
This company began vigorously to 
absorb the trade. It bought out 
competitors and acreage until at this 
time it Owns 35,000 acres, operates 
11,000 ovens, and has $12,000,000 
invested in property which it would 
not sell for double that amount. This 
company owns thirty-five miles of 
private railroad track, 1,350 cars, 
employes 11,000 men, and produces 
60,000,000 tons of coke per annum. 
The annual pay-roll of the company 
foots up about $6,000,000 when run- 
ning full time It was through this 
association in the coke company that 
Andrew Carnegie gauged the ability 
of this progressive young man. Sev- 
eral times he sought to interest him 
in the steel trade. At last, in 1889, 
Mr. Frick bought a large interest 
in Carnegie Bros. & Co. (Limited), 
and was elected its chairman in Janu- 
ary of that year. In April, 1892, 
he became chairman of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co. (Limited); and upon 
the consolidation of all the Car- 
negie interests (except coke) into a 
limited partnership under the title of 
the Carnegie Steel Company (Lim- 
ited) in July last, Mr. Frick became 
the executive head of the vast new 
corporation. Thisconcern hasa cap- 
ital of $25,000,000. It makes steel 
rails, structural steel, armor plate, 
builds bridges of steel, and in a gen- 
eral way covers all steel trade except 
the finer grades used for tools, etc. 
It has a tonnage output of no less 
than 100,000 tons of finished prod- 
uct monthly, a pay-roll of $750,000 a 
month, and employs 15,000 men. Its 
“in and out” tonnage by rail and 
water is 6,000,000 tons, or twice that 
of the ordinary cotton crop of the 
United States. The nearest ap- 
proach in the world to this tonnage 
is that of Herr Krupp, the gunmaker 
of Essen. Thus at forty-three years 
of age Mr. Frick manages 26,000 





_ situation, stood by him. 


workmen, signs a pay-roll of fifteen 
million of dollars, and turns over to 
the railroads 6,200,000 tons of prod- 
uct, and is actively connected in sev- 
eral other large concerns in various 
parts of the country. At this time 
his fortune is estimated at $8,000, 000. 
As to the methods of this man of 
action, he is, as is frequently the 
case, unlike the usual descriptions 
given to him. For example, he is 
represented as a most aggressive foe 
to organized labor. This is wholly 
incorrect. For years he encouraged 
the organization of a compact labor 
union among the coke workers. He 
found it easier to deal with an organ- 
ization than with individuals. Year 
after year he was the first to sign the 
scale of wages until there came a 
strike after such a contract had been 
entered into and after an award had 
been made by a board of arbitration. 
Thereafter he absolutely refused to 
recognize the union or to treat with it 
assuch. In the end he won. Dur- 
ing the strikes which took place in 
the coke region he displayed the same 
contempt for danger manifested of 
late. Night or day as the necessity 
arose he went about among the Hun- 
garian, Italian, Slav, Welsh, Irish, 
and English miners, At times blood 
was hot and tongues bitter with the 
taste of frequent cursing. Law and 
order were things of light weight, but 
his indomitable will, his perfect self- 
control, his cool speech, his ready wit, 
his thorough knowledge of the work, 
the needs, and the difficulties of the 
A good- 
natured manner and approachability 
at all times gave him a prestige and 
a power over his men which none of 
his business rivals possessed. An- 
other great factor in his case was the 
knowledge that he would keep a 
promise at any cost. He scorned 
the semblance of a lie, and yet he was 
as diplomatic as Talleyrand. Then, 
too, he was proverbially kind-hearted. 
Personally or officially his purse was 
always open to the deserving. Dur- 
ing long strikes in the coke region 
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he has had as many as one hundred 
families cared for at his own expense. 
He knew that the men would work if 
they could. He knew that they were 
honest. He understood that from 
special causes they were in great need. 
Good quality, low prices, and fair 
treatment, too, have always ruled at 
the general stores operated at his 
works. This is shown by the fact 
that other dealers joined in an out- 
cry against the prices of staple goods 
in the Frick stores and that they flour- 
ished from outside trade totally inde- 
pendent of the employees. When 
it came to the present issue with 
the men at Homestead, Mr. Frick 
acted as he has always done. He 
first carried out the traditional policy 
of the Carnegies, which is to encour- 
age honest trade unions as long as 
they keep faith. For example there 
has been no strike at the Union Iron 
Works of the Carnegies since 1874. 
These works have always been among 
the first to sign the agreement for the 


year with the Amalgamated Associa- 


tion of Iron and Steel Workers. This 
is so well known that the other iron 
and steel firms have always exclaimed, 
“Of course the Carnegies will sign, 
whatever we may do.” The Union 
Works this year signed the wage scale 
on June 30th, four days after the firm 
gave notice of the lock-out at the 
Homestead works. A few days after 
this was done, these men went out on 
a sympathy strike to aid the Home- 
stead workers. Then it was that 
Mr. Frick declared that these works 
should no longer employ the mem- 
bers of this union. As early as 
January of this year Mr. Frick 
opened negotiations with the lodges 
of the Amalgamated Association at 
the Homestead works. It was al- 
ways customary to deal with the 
local body. According to the state- 
ment sworn to by the officers of 
the company the wages of about 320 
men, Out of 3,800 employed, were to 
be reduced from twelve to fifteen per 
cent. The sliding scale of wages was 
to begin on January 1st hereafter in- 


stead of on July 1st. The reduction 
was based on the introduction of new 
machinery calculated to reduce the 
amount of manual labor and increase 
the tonnage output which formed the 
basis of the men’s wages. The local 
lodges discussed the matter for weeks. 
They held frequent conferences with 
Mr. Frick and his assistants. Then 
the men turned the question over to 
the national organization of their as- 
sociation. This body met Mr. Frick 
in several conferences without reach- 
ing a result. At last on May 3oth 
Mr. Frick gave formal notice that 
the matter must be settled by June 
24th or he would refuse further con- 
ferences. It was not settled by that 
date. The men were locked out; and 
in seeking to obtain possession of 
the works the dreadful meeting be- 
tween the strikers and the Pinker- 
ton men took place. Previous to this 
the Amalgamated Association is re- 
ported to have indicated a willing- 
ness to agree to everything except 
the clause which made the wage con- 
tract begin on January 1st. They 
declared this a dangerous innova- 
tion, intended as a menace to the 
men, throwing them out of work in 
midwinter. Mr. Frick replied that 
it was not an innovation and that 
this was already in force with the 
consent of the Amalgamated As- 
sociation in the works of the great 
Illinios Steel Company’s mill at 
Wheeling and in several other places. 
He declared that in order to make 
contracts for the year he must know 
what wages would rule; and he said 
that as structural steel was in use 
all summer it was better for the men 
as well as the employers to run the 
works as full as possible at that time. 
Personally Mr. Frick is a humane 
man. He was terribly distressed at 
the result of the contest between the 
workmen and the Pinkerton agents. 
He had warned the men that if they 
would not agree to the terms he 
would operate his plant as non-union 
works, as did his chief competitors, 
the mills at Phoenixville, Steelton, 
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Johnstown, Bethlehem, and Lacka- 
wanna. As amatter of fact, at none 
of these works were the wages as 
high as those offered under the pro- 
posed new contract at Homestead. 
Mr. Frick is a man of peculiarly sim- 
ple habits afd tastes. He dresses 
neatly, but is as far removed from a 
dandy asamancan be. He married 
Miss Childs, of Pittsburg, in 1881, 
and has two children, to whom he is 
devoted. Outside of his family, a 
few friends, and his business he has 
few interests. He cares little or noth- 
ing for social gayeties, lives quietly, 
and eats plain food. His only self- 
indulgence is in the best of cigars. 
He is extremely hospitable to all and 
liberal to his relatives. Intellectually 
he is a wide reader, is interested in 
political matters, being an active Re- 
publican; and while he belongs toa 
number of clubs, he is almost invari- 
ably at home during his hours of 
leisure. His courage during the as- 


sault made upon him by Berkman was 


something remarkable. Twice shot 
and badly wounded, he sprang upon 
Berkman to prevent the fiend from 
stabbing Mr. Leishman, the vice- 
chairman of the company, and saved 
that gentleman’s life at the cost of 
seven wounds from a dagger. Then 
as he held Berkman he exclaimed to 
those who came to his aid; “‘ Don’t 
kill him! Ihave himall right. Leave 
him to the law!” One of his theor- 
ies is that young men are best adapted 
to manage affairs when they display 
capacity. Asa result, almost all his 
assistants are under forty. 


THE POPE AT HOME 
Giovanni Amadi North American 


In summer, as in winter, Leo XIII. 
is awakened at six by his private ser- 
vant, Francesco Centra, from Car- 
peneto. Centra knocks at the door, 
opens the blinds, addresses a custom- 
ary salute to his master, and at once 
retires. The Pope gets up from bed 
unaided, and also performs his toilet 
unaided, except as regards shaving. 
This operation is performed by the 


faithful Centra. The bedroom is not 
the one used as such by his prede- 
cessors; it is a small and rather low 
cell in the mezzanino or entresol, to 
which he repaired many years ago in 
the course of some restorations to the 
old room, and where he has remained 
ever since. At seven o’clock he says 
his mass, attended by two cappellani 
segreti, and hears a second mass cele- 
brated by one of the same attendants, 
who act also as private secretaries. 
It happens sometimes that the Pope, 
having been troubled with sleepless- 
ness, gets up with a piece of Latin or 
Italian poetry composed during the 
wakeful hours. The verses are gen- 
erally dictated to one of the secre- 
taries before the mass. The break- 
fast of the Pope consists of coffee, 
milk, and bread without butter. Soon 
after, the official reception begins. 
Leo XIII. dines at one o’clock, in 
the old Roman style. The dinner is 
composed of a soup, generally pdte 
@’ Italie, a roast, a vegetable, very 
often fried potatoes, and fruit. Pius 
IX. was very fond of boiled meat, 
which was served to him daily in a 
triple form—boiled chicken, boiled 
beef, and boiled mutton. This plate 
is banished from Leo’s table, as well 
as bacon and cheese. The only wine 
served is old Bordeaux. The Pope is 
very apt to glance over the journals 
at meal-times. He dines alone gen- 
erally, waited upon, in addition to the 
valet, by his scalco sergeto or carver, 
Commendatore Giulio Sterbini. This 
official is a gentleman of refined tastes 
and artistic culture, owning a good 
collection of pre-Raphaelite pictures. 
An invitation to take coffee and milk 
after the Pope’s mass is considered a 
great honor, and it is only extended 
to those who have heard the mass 
and received the holy communion 
from the Pope’s hands. It has lately 
been granted to the ex-grand duchess 
of Tuscany and to the princes Bor- 
ghese, Aldobrandini, Altieri, and Lu- 
dovisi. The same favor is shown 
sometimes to the nephews of the 
Pope. In all cases the visitors sit at 
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a small table placed next to the 
Pope’s. After dinner Leo XIII. takes 
a short rest on a chaise longue, the 
siesta never lasting beyond the hour. 
Then follows a drive in the Belvedere 
gardens, through which an avenue 
more than a mile long has lately been 
opened, affording many lovely points 
of view over the city and its suburbs. 
The Holy Father, attended by a 
cameriére segreto and an officer of the 
Guardia Nobile, stops very often in 
the enclosure of a vineyard planted 
six years ago under his supervision. 
This vineyard is cultivated by the 
pupils of an agricultural school 
formed by Pius IX., and accordingly 
named Vigna Pia, If he finds among 
the workers an intelligent lad, he en- 
ters into a friendly talk with him. 
At six o’clock, after granting other 
audiences, he takes a cup of bouillon 
and a glass of Bordeaux. Evenings 
are generally devoted to study and 
writing. The literary or mental work 
of the Pope is really prodigious. He 
prefers to dictate to his secretaries 
from notes which are prepared ona 
number of small scraps of paper. 
These scraps are afterward torn into 
a thousand fragments, to prevent tleir 
being saved, given away, or sold as 
autographs. This sort of commerce, 
which under Pius 1X. had assumed 
vast proportions, has been rendered 
impossible by the care Leo takes in 
destroying his own manuscripts. This 
is the reason why he never allows a 
soul to enter his room when he is not 
present, not even his faithful Centra. 
Papers of every description and im- 
portance lie scattered everywhere, 
even upon the bed. When there is 
urgency in the work confided to one 
of the secretaries, the Pope confines 
him in a room adjoining his own li- 
brary, supplies him with the proper 
writing materials, documents, and 
books, and goes away, putting in his 
pocket the key of the room. The 
prisoner, however, is not forgotten; 
after two or three hours he hears the 
key turning again in the lock and 
sees the good Pope come quietly in 
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with a bottle of excellent wine and a 
few biscuits. After examining the 
state of the work, the august visitor 
says a few words to stimulate the 
activity of the writer, offers him the 
refreshments, and soon leaves again, 
taking with him his bottle and his 
biscuits. The consciousness of his 
own immense strength in literary 
work makes the Pope sometimes too 
exacting with persons possessed of 
weaker fibre. He sent once for a 
monsignore and asked him to draw 
up a report on the Catholic schools 
in Rome, the number of their pupils, 
the nature of the instruction given, 
the progress attained, a comparison 
with the municipal schools, etc. His 
instructions ended with these words: 
“Will you kindly bring me the report 
this evening ?” 


MARY E. WILKINS 
Rate Cpees GIG. .occesiccvscces Ladies’ Home Journal 


About nine years ago, Miss Mary 
Eleanor Wilkins, then quite young, 
took a prize offered by a Boston 
weekly for the best short story. This 
was a fortunate ‘thing for the public. 
The young girl had always longed to 
write stories, but had been too diffi- 
dent to show her efforts in this direc- 
tion outside of her own family circle. 
The winning of this prize encouraged 
her so much that she resolved to de- 
vote herself thenceforth to this work. 
Her first literary attempts were al- 
most entirely for children, but at the 
urgent solicitation of friends she soon 
began to take up a deeper kind of 
work, and sent her first story for older 
readers to Miss Mary L. Booth, then 
editor of Harper’s Bazar. Miss Booth 
thought that such cramped and un- 
formed handwriting promised little, 
and that she was the victim of some 
ambitious but “unavailable” child. 
With her usual conscientiousness, 
however, she looked the little piece 
carefully over. It was Miss Booth’s 
habit, when attracted by a story, to 
read it through three times, on differ- 
ent days, and in different moods, be- 
fore accepting it. She paid this 
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compliment to Two Old Lovers, the 
contribution which Miss Wilkins had 
submitted to her. Two days later 
the “ambitious child” received a 
handsome check for it. From this 
time forth, Miss Booth befriended the 
young writer in every way, and Miss 
Wilkins, who is almost morbidly ap- 
preciative of kindness, and as true to 
her friends as one of her own inflexi- 
ble New England characters, re- 
warded Miss Booth’s thoughtfulness 
by giving to her, as long as she lived, 
the first choice of her stories. The 
career of this young woman thus dis- 
proves two favorite theories among 
the cynics of the present day, namely: 
that editors do not read the contribu- 
tions of unknown writers, and that 
women do not helpeach other. There 
are few writers who have been the re- 
cipients of such unreserved and spon- 
taneous tributes of appreciation from 
famous men and women as the mod- 
est subject of thissketch. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks pronounced her Humble Ro- 
mance “ the best short story that was 
ever written.” Two volumes of Miss 
Wilkins’ stories have been collected. 
The first, called A Humble Romance, 
was brought out three years ago. It 
has had a large sale, and has been 
translated into several languages. 
The second, A New England Nun, 
is enjoying an even wider popularity 
than its predecessor; while her first 
novel is now reaching its conclusion 
in Harper’s Magazine. It must not 
be imagined by those who long for 
the skill and the fame of this fortu- 
nate writer that she has won her place 
without a struggle. She has toiled 
faithfully and incessantly, often dis- 
couraged, but never giving up. The 
remarkable evenness of her work is 
due to her “capacity for taking 
pains.” She thinks her stories out 
until they are perfectly clear, before 
putting her pen to paper. The diffi- 
culties against which she contends 
are largely physical. Though her 
constitution is apparently sound, she 
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is small, being only five feet tall, and 
is very slight. She possesses the 
sensitive organization which accom- 
panies a large intellectual develop- 
ment in sucha frame. Her transpar- 
ent skin, her changing eyes, sometimes 
seeming blue, sometimes hazel, her 
heavy braids of golden hair, her deli- 
cately moulded features, all proclaim 
a singularly high-strung and nervous 
temperament. Her two pretty rooms 
in the simple white house in which 
she lives in Randolph are full of her 
own quaint personality. The first is 
furnished in terra-cotta. The second, 
in which is a wide, old - fashioned 
hearth before an open fire, is in old 
blue. Near the hearth stands a desk 
in colonial style, with brass hinges 
and locks; also a couch with a Bag- 
dad rug thrown over it. A Madagas- 
car rug forms the fortitre between 
the two apartments. Old decanters, 
candlesticks, pewter plates, and other 
memorabilia of “ye olden time,” 
nearly all of which have come down 
to Miss Wilkins by inheritance, 
abound on every side. In the terra- 
cotta room stands a pretty desk of 
bog-oak, surrounded by Hindoo relics. 
There are fur rugs on the floor, and 
all the furniture is antique, having 
belonged to the owner’s grandmother. 
“T suppose,” wrote Miss Wilkins toa 
friend, when she was just settled in 
her new home, “that my blue-room is 
one of the queerest-looking places 
that youeversaw. Youshould see the 
people when they come to call. They 
look doubtful in the front room, but 
say it is ‘pretty’; when they get out 
here they say the rooms look ‘just 
like me,’ and I don’t know when I 
shall ever find out if that is a compli- 
ment.” She has no bump of what is 
called “locality,” and it is a joke 
among her friends, in which she joins 
heartily, that the only route which 
she can follow, with absolute accuracy 
is the straight path to the post-office 
in Randolph. 
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A SUMMER WOOING 
Louise Chandler Moulton........ «- Lippincott’s 

The wind went wooing the rose, 

For the rose was fair. 
How the rough wind won her, who knows? 

But he left her there. 
Far away from her grave he blows: 

Does the free wind care? 


THE WILD-ROSE THICKET 
Charles G. D. Roberts.. .... .. Harper's Weekly 
Where humming flies frequent, and where 
Pink petals open to the air, 


The wild-rose thicket seems to be 
The summer in epitome. 


Amid its gold-green coverts meet 
The late dew and the noonday heat; 


Around it, to the sea-rim harsh, 
The patient levels of the marsh; 


And o’er it the blue heavens bent, 
Half sufferance and half content. 


JACOBITE SONG—1715 
A. C. Swinburne......... . The Atheneum 

Now who will speak, and lie not, 

And pledge not life, but give ? 
Slaves herd with herded cattle: 
The dawn grows bright for battle, 
And if we die, we die not; 

And if we live, we live. 


The faith our fathers fought for, 
The kings our fathers knew, 
We fight but as they fought for: 
We seek the goal they sought for, 
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The chance they hailed and knew, 
The praise they strove and wrought for, 


To leave their blood as dew 
On fields that flower anew. 


Men live that serve the stranger; 
Hounds live that huntsmen tame; 

These life-days of our living 

Are days of God’s good giving, 

Where death smiles soft on danger 
And life scowls dark on shame. 


Now who will fight, and fly not, 
And grudge not life to give ? 
And who will strike beside us 
If life’s or death’s light guide us? 
For if we die, we die not; 
And if we live, we live. 


**FELICE NOTTE!”’ 


frame PUM... 6c88eeser.s000ses Lippincott’s 


God send the little golden bees of sleep 
To murmur in the blossom of your ear 


Their gentle summer music hushed and deep, 
Their softest slumber-songs to you, my dear! 


And may the gypsy fortune-telling dreams 
Draw you beneath their painted tent and take 

Your palm and tell you fortunes—rosy gleams 
Too sweet to be remembered when you wake! 


Once may your hyacinthine lids unfold 


Bathed in the limpid pallor of the moon, 
The happiest stars in heaven may you behold 
And pray and sigh for joy and slumber soon. 


MIDSUMMER 


R. K. Munkittrick.............. Harper's Weekly 


Tiger-lilies nodding 

By the dusty way, 
Crickets in the stone wall 
Chirping all the day. 
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Clouds in snowy squadrons 
Anchored in the sky; 

Not a breeze to kiss the rose, 
And make its, petals fly. 


And from flowered meadows, 
Billowy and bright, 

The quail on the snake-fence 
Whistles “ Bob White.” 


THE SHADOWS 


Frank Dempster Sherman .........00++ The Christian Union 


All up and down in shadow-town 
The shadow children go; 

In every street you’re sure to meet 
Them running to and fro. 


They move around without a sound, 
They play at hide-and-seek, 

But no one yet that I have met 
Has ever heard them speak. 


Beneath the tree you often see 
Them dancing in and out, 

And in the sun there’s always one 
To follow you about. 


Go where you will, he follows still, 
Or sometimes runs before; 

And, home at last, you’ll find him fast 
Beside you at the door. 


A faithful friend is he to lend 


His presence everywhere; 
Blow out the light—to bed at night— 
Your shadow-mate is there! 


Then he will call the shadows all 
Into your room to leap, 

And such a pack! they make it black, 
And fill your eyes with sleep! 











MANKIND: SOCIAL 


A LONDON CLUB 


Louise Chandler Moulton The Arena 


eee eee eee eee errr ry 


The University Club does not un- 
dertake extensive hospitality. It is 
for women only; and no woman is 
eligible for membership who is not a 
graduate of Newnham, Girton, or 
some other college for women. The 
rooms are smaller and more home- 
like than those of the Albemarle; 
and I think an elaborate dinner is 
never served there. But a chop— 
never so good anywhere else as in 
old England—can be procured at 
any time, or a well-cooked steak, or 
a cup of afternoontea; and this is an 
especial convenience for such of its 
members as live out of town, and 
wish to come into London for a day’s 
shopping, or picture-seeing, or a round 
of calls. I remember—shall I ever 
forget ?—the one time I enjoyed its 
hospitality. My hostess was Amy 
Levy, one of the brightest and sweet- 
est spirits it has even been my good 
fortune to encounter. She will have 
been dead three years in the Septem- 
ber of 1892, and it was during the 
summer of 1889, a few weeks before 
her death, that she invited me to the 
University Club for a tea, at which the 
other guests were all members of 
the club, and all in some wise con- 
nected with literature. Miss Levy 
herself was a novelist, a clever writer 
of short stories, and above all a poet. 
She was the author of two volumes of 
verse, whose unique individuality and 
melancholy sweetness must make 
them dear to many a reader, and for 
many a year. But she herself was 
even more charming than anything 
that she wrote. I can see her now, 
as she poured tea, that July after- 
noon, at a little round table, in one 
of the home-like sitting-rooms of the 
University Club. She wore a white 
gown, as, indeed, she almost always 
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did. Her face, delicate as an Easter 
lily, matched the cream-white of her 
dress. It was a face illumined by 
great dark eyes, from which looked 
the sweetest, saddest soul that ever 
fell out of love with life. Were any 
strawberries and tea and muffins ever 
quite so good as those she served us, 
or ever seasoned with such wit and 
charm? And two months later she 
had gone away, hand in hand with 
death! Ah, I did not mean to speak 
of that; but only to ask why should 
we not have, in this hospitable Amer- 
ica, clubs for women, to which we 
could invite our friends for an elab- 
orate dinner, a simple but well-cooked 
chop, or an afternoon tea, as our 
moods and our purses might suggest? 


THE EMIGRANT’S UNHAPPY PREDICAMENT 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 


Some years ago a Norwegian who 
had spent twenty years in the United 
States and amassed a moderate for- 
tune came to me and announced that 
he was going back to Norway. “For 
a visit?” I remarked interrogatively. 
“No,” he replied, with a jubilant 
force of conviction, “I am going for 
good. I shall never see this conti- 
nent again.” “Allow me to put a 
little interrogation mark after that,” 
I observed, smiling. “You may put 
as many as you like,” he ejaculated 
brusquely; “ but that is as sure as the 
gospel, that I shall never put my foot 
on these blasted shores again.” I 
continued, however, in my sceptical 
mood, and tried to extort from him a 
promise not to invest any part of his 
fortune in Norway until one year 
from the date of his arrival. But he 
was not to be prevailed upon. He 
had visions of a great estate, where, 
surrounded by docile and respectful 
tenants, he sat as lord of the manor 
and, from the altitude of his wealth 
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and foreign experience, received the 
homage of the simple folk who were 
to be his neighbors. It was of no use 
that I explained to him the changed 
conditions in Norway, and how wo- 
fully he would be disappointed if he 
expected the populace to stand at the 
roadside with bared heads, as they 
did in days of old when the judge or 
the parson rode by. His heart was 
set upon his fanciful enterprise; and 
happy asa king he bounded down my 
front steps and swung his hat for a 
parting greeting. Ina year he re- 
turned and once more honored me 
with a call. A sadder man I have 
rarely seen, nor one more cruelly dis- 
illusioned. “I really came to thank 
you,” he said, after some introductory 
interjections and objurgations, “ for 
making me promise to wait a year 
before buying property.” “But you 
did not promise.” “Didn’tI? Well, 
my impression was that I had. And 
I am glad if my memory played a 
trick on me. It was that which saved 
me.” It is not necessary to explain 
the man’s predicament in all its de- 
tails; for it was a long story, and by 
no means an unusual one. But one 
thing he said struck me very forcibly. 
“The beastliness of the whole thing 
is that there is no remedy for it. No 
immigrant who has spent five or ten 
years in the United States will ever 
find himself contented in Europe, and 
he is not likely to be happy, in any 
real sense, in the United States, 
either. He has just enough of each 
continent in him to be uncomfortable 


in the other; and therefore I think. 


that to emigrate from one’s native 
land, unless it be to escape jail, is 
under all circumstances a mistake.” 
Though I am not in agreement with 
this gentleman’s sentiments on all 
points, I am inclined (after a some- 
what extended experience of both 
continents) to subscribe to the final 
conclusion. Whenever a countryman 
writes to me for advice (and I regret 
to say that a great many do), I invari- 
ably advise him to stay at home. 
A primitive existence close to the soil 


—with few wants and few aspirations 
—offers, I believe, better chances of 
contentment than a super-refined and 
highly organized one with many and 
complex wants and high aspirations. 
I have expressed this in speech and 
writing to my friend Ole a hundred 
times; but Ole, though he professes 
a high respect for my opinion, usu- 
ally declines to act upon my advice. 
One fine morning in May or June I 
find him seated on my doorstep or 
groping his bewildered way through 
the labyrinthine corridors of Columbia 
College, intent upon finding my study, 
and perhaps desirous of borrowing 
enough money to take him to Chicago 
or Minneapolis or Fargo, as the case 
may be. I repeat my warning, and 
preach him a little sermon on the folly 
of his course. He looks incredulously 
at me, and remarks, perhaps, that I 
seem to be pretty prosperous myself, 
and can surely have no ground of 
complaint against a country which 
has treated me so well. And after 
having talked for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I begin to see the hopeless- 
ness of explaining the situation to 
Ole. I am dealing with altogether 
too subtle and impalpable values to 
impress his primitive mind; he merely 
stares at me with a sly intelligence; 
and I perceive that’ he is mentally 
imputing to me motives of which I 
should be ashamed. In my despair I 
therefore turn to my American reader 
(who has been the recipient of so 
many confidences) with a delightful 
certainty of being completely and 
sympathetically understood, and ad- 
dress to him my plea for primitive 
existence. How much simpler and 
more unperplexed, how much more 
richly colored, for weal or for woe, is 
the life of the Norwegian peasant 
than that of the American farmer! 
The mountain above Ole’s head, in 
which as a boy he saw grinning trolls’ 
faces, which sheltered a host of de- 
lightful, mysterious, legendary crea- 
tures, may send freshets down upon 
him and damage his pastures; it may 
fling its huge shadow over his fields 
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and compel him to cut his rye green 
in September; it may even darken his 
vision of life and set unsurpassable 
boundaries to his spirit, but the fact 
that it has thus chilled and bounded 
his race for a thousand years has made 
it his doom, his destiny—a part of 
himself; and if he migrates, it is a 
fatally detached and incomplete self 
he transfers to the Western prairies. 
All the finest tendrils of the torn roots 
of his being remain in the old soil; 
and though he may thrive, in a crude 
fashion, after the transplantation, he 
loses in an indefinable way his dis- 
tinctness of physiognomy; his indi- 
viduality pales and flattens out, and 
he becomes frequently incredibly vul- 
garized. A transplanted Norwegian 
farmer expressed, some years ago, a 
vague sentiment of this uncompre- 
hended loss, to a newly arrived kins- 
man; and my informant, who sat 
behind them in a railway car, related 
to me the following conversation 
which he could not help overhearing. 
The elder. settler, who was named 
Lars, was endeavoring to tone down 
the younger’s somewhat high-pitched 
expectations. But in the face of the 
elder’s rank prosperity, his kinsman 
refused to be discouraged. “ You are 
indeed a good deal bigger man to-day 
than you were when I last saw you,” 
he remarked, with youthful exuber- 
ance. “Oh, yes,” Lars replied sadly, 
“you may well say so.” “They say 
you are awfully rich now. You must 
have made a big pile of money.” 
“Oh, well, I’ve got all I need and 
perhaps some to spare.” “You must 
be glad of the day when you landed 
in this country?” “Glad? no, I 
can’t say I am glad of it.” “ You are 
not glad of it—trich as you are and re- 
spected?” “No; really glad—light 
of heart, and happy—I have not been 
for a single day since I left home.” 
The younger sat and stared in dumb 
amazement. “I’ll tell you one thing,” 
Lars resumed after a long meditative 
pause; “I don’t think people in this 
country leave themselves any time to 
be happy. And asfor me, I can only 


think of one thing that would make 
me right glad. On the day when I 
shall sit again on the Nordby Moun- 
tain and look out over the valley, 
then, my boy, then I shall be glad.” 
But the saddest part of all is that he 
would not be glad. That final pathet- 
ic certainty is a hallucination. The 
mountain, on his return, would ac- 
knowledge him no more. It would 
be dumb and featureless. Its rills 
would sing no tunes to him, gay or 
mournful; and all its legendary in- 
habitants would retire into their shells 
with a surly uncommunicativeness and 
“refuse to play.” He will be made 
to feel that he is an alien, a traitor 
who has forfeited his birthright. 
The beggar at the roadside who sits 
trolling a ballad is richer than he; 
because he is still heir, by indefeasi- 
ble right of entail, to the long past of 
the race; and the countless singing, 
fabling, and toiling generations lost 
in the deep and dusky centuries are 
living and singing and fabling in him. 
Tippling, shiftless cumberer of the 
ground though he be, he is a king on 
his own soil. He is invested with the 
race dignity as with a mantle. The 
race pride sits upon his tousled locks 
like a crown. And the returned emi- 
grant stops and gazes enviously at 
him, and begins dimly to apprehend 
what he never before apprehended— 
the meaning, the magnitude, the ir- 
remediableness of his loss. It dawns 
upon him that in abandoning his 
country he abandoned more than he 
knew; nay, that nothing that he has 
gained or can gain is so precious as 
that impalpable something which 
evaporated out of his life during the 
ten or twenty years of his trans-Atlan- 
tic sojourn. How bare, how meagre, 
how flavorless his soul appears to 
itself as he contemplates it in the 
mirror of reflection! Those thousand 
generations of the dead in whose 
shadow he once lived and in whose 
well-worn footprints he unconsciously 
walked—how could he have suspected, 
in the heyday of his youth, that they 
were of any value to his own strong 
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and self-reliant self ? How willingly 
would he have sold them (if a buyer 
had presented himself) for a farthing 
and felt himself none the poorer! It 
was in the same light-hearted mood 
that Peter Schlemihl sold his shadow 
—an equally unsubstantial possession 
—and never knew a moment’s peace 
or happiness afterward. The con- 
sciousness of the absent shadow af- 
flicted him with a vague oppression. 
The feeling that he differed in this 
one respect from his fellow-men made 
him shy and suspicious, and prevented 
him from asserting his full vigor in 
anything. It is exactly this chilling 
sense of difference betweemw him and 
the natives which dooms the immi- 
grant to failure or to a success below 
the utmost reach of his powers. It 
constitutes a discount, and a heavy 
one, which is charged by the land 
of his adoption on his life’s capital. 
Of that margin of superiority which 
determines survival and dominance, 
he is obliged to sacrifice much, if not 


all, in the mere effort at adaptation 


to new conditions. He is more or 
less at a disadvantage and is apt to 
have a tormenting sense of misrepre- 
senting himself, of having fallen short 
of high achievement, even when he is 
most vociferously applauded. If he 
be a poet, he can but murmur in 
broken syllables (like a musician 
playing upon an untuned instrument) 
the song that in his native tongue 
would have burst clear and melodious 
from his breast. If he be a novelist 
(even though he be imbued with a 
deep love for the country of his adop- 
tion), he is constantly reminded by his 
critics that his point of view is that 
of an alien; and if he venture upon 
a criticism of social or political con- 
ditions, it is promptly resented. He 
is told that if this republic is not 
good enough for him, he ought to 
have stayed at home; nobody asked 
him to come. If he be a merchant, 
the process of adaptation, of com- 
mercial acclimatization, is so ex- 
hausting, so wasteful of vitality that 
success is likely to be bought, if at 


all, by an expenditure of talent and 
energy much in excess of what would 
be required of a native. I am speak- 
ing now of eminent achievement, not 
of the mere making of a paltry living. 
If it be nevertheless a fact that so 
many immigrants accumulate great 
fortunes in commercial enterprises, it 
is because most of them possess a 
compensating advantage over the ma- 
jority of native Americans in being 
inured to frugal habits, and demand- 
ing little of life until their means 
justify them in demanding much. If, 
finally, the immigrant be what most 
immigrants are, viz., a farmer, he 
will indeed, in nine cases out of ten, 
improve his lot externally, and fill his 
belly with good things which at home 
he would have hankered for in vain. 
But if the Norwegian farmers with 
whom I have come in contact are in 
any sense typical, they buy their in- 
dependence at a high price. Apart 
from the dangers which I have al- 
ready pointed out incident upon 
transplantation, it would seem that 
their minds, in emerging from the 
legendary dusk into the glaring Amer- 
ican daylight, become, as it were, 
bleached, and fade into a dire uni- 
formity. They become like the prai- 
rie—blank, level, tedious, basking 
in a dreary, featureless prosperity. 
Though wealth such as they now 
possess would have been beyond their 
most daring aspiration at home, it 
rarely brings contentment. I should 
not venture to assert that they are 
conscious of their detachment from 
their own historic past, and feel it as 
a deprivation; but though they would 
be unable to formulate such a want, 
the more concrete ills from which 
they suffer, and which they are amply 
able to formulate, are nevertheless 
fundamentally the results of the for- 
tuity and isolation to which every up- 
rooted and transplanted life must be 
subject. Every sapling, every flower, 
droops for a while in a new soil. It 
wilts, and seems on the point of dy- 
ing. It takes long before it puts 
forth new roots and leaves and can 
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draw its nourishment freely from the 
richer environment. It may, if the 
conditions be favorable in the course 
of time, develop a vigor and lustihood 
which it never could have drawn from 
the old soii. But (like the finer qual- 
ities of European grapes which have 
become acclimated) it wili lose its 
subtlest bloom and fragrance. It 
will become a coarser, cruder, more 
flavorless product. Human trans- 
plantation is apt to involve a similar 
loss. A man really belongs only to 
the country of his birth. There are 
the spiritual soil and the climate most 
completely adapted to his needs. 
There alone, if anywhere, can he 
reach a full and perfect florescence. 
What he would attain elsewhere 
(though it need not be mean) will 
always be much below the climax of 
his powers. Therefore, if he be wise, 
let him, like Ulysses of old, close his 
ears to those alluring siren voices in 
the western wind that would entice 
him across the seas. America is a 


great and glorious land—to those who 


are born here. But the immigrant, 
through no fault of his own, was not 
born here, and can never fully re- 
conquer here the birthright he for- 
feited at home. 


DRESS REFORM 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Wher I see women stay indoors the 
entire forenoon because their morn- 
ing dresses trail the ground, and in- 
doors all the afternoon because there 
comes up a shower, and the walking- 
dress would soak and drabble; or 
when I ‘see the “working-woman” 
standing at the counter or at the 
teacher’s desk from day to dark, in 
the drenched boots and damp stock- 
ings which her muddy skirts, flapping 
from side to side, have compelled her 
to endure; when I see her, a few 
weeks thereafter, going to Dr. Clarke 
for treatment, as a consequence; 
when I find, after the most patient 
experiment, that, in spite of stout 
rubbers, water-proof gaiters, and dress 
skirt three or four inches from the 
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ground, an “ out-of-door”’ girl is com- 
pelled to a general change of clothing 
each individual time that she returns 
from her daily walks in the summer 
rain; when I see a woman climbing 
upstairs with her baby in one arm, 
and its bowl of bread and milk in the 
other, and see her tripping on her 
dress at every stair (if, indeed, baby, 
bowl, bread, milk, and mother do not 
go down in universal chaos, it is only 
from the efforts of long skill and ex- 
perience on the part of the mother in 
performing that acrobatic feat) ; when 
physicians tell me what fearful jars 
and strains these sudden jerks of the 
body from stumbling on the dress 
hem impose upon a woman’s intricate 
organism, and how much less injuri- 
ous to her a direct fall would be than 
this start and rebound of nerve and 
muscle, and how the strongest man 
would suffer from such accidents; and 
when they further assure me of the 
amount of calculable injury wrought 
upon our sex by the weight of skirt- 
ing brought upon the hips, and by 
thus making the seat of all the vital 
energies the pivot of motion and 
centre of endurance; when I see wo- 
men’s skirts, the shortest of them, 
lying (when they sit down) inches 
deep along the foul floors, which 
man, in delicate appreciation of our 
concessions to his fancy in such re- 
spects, has inundated with tobacco 
juice, and from which she sweeps up 
and carries to her home the germs of 
stealthy pestilences; when I sce a 
ruddy, romping schoolgirl, in her 
first long dress, beginning to avoid 
coasting on her double-runner, or 
afraid of the stone walls in the blue- 
berry fields, or standing aloof from 
the game of ball, or turning sadly 
away from the ladder which her 
brother is climbing to the cherry-tree, 
or begging for him to assist her over 
the gunwale of a boat; when I read 
of the sinking of steamers at sea, with 
nearly all the women and chlidren 
on board, and the accompanying com- 
ments, “ Every effort was made to as- 
sist the women up the masts and out 
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of danger till help arrived, but ‘hey 
could not climb, and we were forced 
to leave them to their fate”; or when 
I hear the wail with which a million 
lips take up the light words of the 
loafer on the Portland Wharf, when 
the survivors of the Atlantic filed past 
him, “ Not a woman among them all! 
My God”—when I consider these 
things, I feel that I have ceased to 
deal with d/unders in dress, and have 
entered the category of crimes. 


A SERVANT’S FREEDOM 
The Fortnightly 


There is no doubt that the constant 
interference in some households, and 
the supervision, is very irritating and 
unnecessary. It would no doubt be 
better that women servants should 
save more of their wages than spend 
them in the smart dresses and mar- 
vellous headgear ve see going up the 
area steps on Sunday. We can ad- 
vise them, for we have no right to 
interfere, as long as they keep these 
recherchées toilettes for the benefit of 
their friends and their young man; 
and when they have done their work, 
they are fairly entitled to do what 
they like for the rest of the day. 
There is only one rule which in every 
household is important, that is, that 
the hours for returning home at night 
should be strictly adhered to. We do 
not live in an ideal state yet, and such 
rules are necessary, but, for myself, 
I cannot see why, if, after knowing 
something of one’s servants’ charac- 
ters, and of those of their friends, 
and we are satisfied with them, the 
young man with whom they may be 
keeping company should not under 
certain limitations be permitted to 
come and see them at their mistress’ 
house. It is a very difficult question 
and one which would need careful 
thinking out, but a long experience 
among other iess happy women has 
convinced me that much of the im- 
morality that undoubtedly exists, and 
the temptation which leads to it, would 
be avoided if servants could meet to- 
gether in some way or other under 


the recognized approval of their mas- 
ter and mistress. What can afford 
greater opportunities for temptation 
than what we see going on all around 
us in London, where a man and wo- 
man keeping company, who have no 
friends where they can pass their 
evenings, are perforce driven into the 
parks or the public-house? Great 
changes have come over the relations 
between master and servant during 
the last few years, though they are 
not so wide as we often imagine. 
There are faults on both sides, but 
we owe servants a great deal; and 
there is one at least to whom a wo- 
man can never be indifferent—the 
nurse of her children, who for misera- 
bly inadequate wages gives her life, 
and a love which is immeasurably 
precious, to a child that is only hers 
while it needs the tender solicitude 
and care which she lavishes on it. 
The increased luxury and refinement 
of our nineteenth-century life in every 
way entail greater care and refinement 
in our servants’ work, and the pres- 
sure of the many unexpected incidents 
of the day falls on them constantly as 
heavily as on ourselves, without any 
compensating enjoyment or pleasure. 


TURKISH MARRIAGES 
ID soisinec. shddina a. eorsedeos The Nineteenth Century 


When a Turk thinks of marrying, 
he first speaks of it to his mother (no 
young man could address such a de- 
mand to his father, with whom he 
must act with as much reticence as 
the Turkish girl is obliged to show to 
every one in general). The mother 
will then, after consulting with her 
husband, go on a journey of discov- 
ery to every house which contains 
girls who may be considered eligible, 
and there ask tosee them. Though 
the whole system is singularly con- 
fusing for a modest girl, nothing 
seems to me more irritating to the 
nerves of a girl with a moderate 
amount of pride than the thought that 
she is sent for to be stared at like a 
salable article; and I feel justified 
in stating that there is not one girl in 
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twenty who does not feel that the 
sooner such a custom is abandoned 
for another more soothing to her self- 
respect, the better it will be both for 
herself and for her husband. When 
a choice has been at last decided on, 
the proceedings will be opened by a 
mutual friend, who will proceed to 
sound the bride’s father on his inten- 
tions; if his consent will seem forth- 
coming, the bridegroom’s father will 
then make the official demand, and, 
this accorded, will send his wife with 
a diamond ring, which, being placed 
on the bride-elect’s finger, will con- 
clude the preliminaries. As a Turk- 
ish contract is written in the selamlik, 
or men’s part of the house, the bride 
herself cannot attend; a friend or 
parent is then chosen as her represen- 
tative, who, with two witnesses, will 
go to a curtained door, behind which 
the bride is hidden, and ask her if 
she will permit him to represent her. 
This question must be repeated three 
times before the bride can answer, as 
she is supposed to be overpowered 
with confusion and unable to speak; 
when at last she is prevailed on to 
reply, all three retire once more to the 
room where the guests await them. 
There the witnesses having testified 
to the bride’s consent, the cadi will 
turn to the bridegroom, and ask him 
if he accepts her for his wife. His 
consent being given, he will then ask 
how much he will give for her (the 
usual sum varying from five thousand 
pounds to three). This being stated, 
the cadi will take the young fellow’s 
hands in his own so as to make their 
thumbs touch, a handkerchief will be 
thrown over them, and, the fetha (a 
prayer) being read, the ceremony will 
be terminated by the cadi’s writing 
down a description of the scene, in 
which will be stated the sum decided 
on, of which half will be kept back 
as a settlement in case of divorce or 
death, and the rest handed over to the 
father for his daughter’s immediate 
use. This money is, in fact, simply 
the sum with which a man buys a 
wife, as literally as if he got her from 
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the slave market, and without which 
no marriage would be legal. ‘This 
ceremony once over, the man is really 
married, as the wedding which fol- 
lows is simply a form with which it 
would be easy to dispense. If a man 
wishes to break through his engage- 
ments after the contract, he must di- 
vorce his wife as legally as if he had 
been ten years married, even though 
he may not have yet seen her, and 
he may also, if he wishes, take her 
home then and there, as she is both 
religiously and legally his wife. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATIONISTS 


The integrity of General Booth and 
of the Salvation Army’s new farm 
colony having been unduly ques- 
tioned, Mr. Arnold White was spe- 
cially deputed to investigate the whole 
conduct of Salvation Army affairs. 
Though prejudiced against the or- 
ganization and its methods, he has 
nothing but words of praise for its 
leaders and their methods. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from his article in 
The Fortnightly Review; ‘‘ Having 
gone thoroughly into the facts of the 
case, I deliberately record my testi- 
mony, such as it is, that the accounts 
of the Salvation. Army are as well 
kept as the accounts of the London 
Joint-Stock Bank; that Mr. Huxley, 
Mr. Loch, Mr. Davies, Mr. Horsley, 
Mr. Kitto, and the late Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and the editors of the Times, 
Standard, Globe, Punch, so far as 
any one or all of them reflect on Gen- 
eral Booth’s integrity, or on the clear- 
ness or order in which the accounts 
are kept and audited, are hopelessly, 
wilfully, and demonstrably in the 
wrong. Iam no partisan of General 
Booth. I dislike many of his methods; 
detest the language of emotion, and 
the display of feeling. I abhor pub- 
licity given to good works, when that 
publicity is sought by the doer. But 
if living man has had injustice in- 
flicted upon him by public opinion, it 
is William Booth, in the matter of the 
accounts of the Salvation Army, and 
in the work he has done for his fellow 
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men and women. It so happens that 
the auditor of the Midland Railway 
is the senior partner of the firm of 
chartered accountants who audit the 
accounts of the Salvation Army. The 
audit of the army differs only from 
the audit of the railway in the mat- 
ter of greater detail; that is to say, 
the army audit deals with a system 
of cash received from the public, and 
requires and receives a more exhaus- 
tive cash check both of income and 
expenditure than is necessary in the 
case of the railway company. For 
the Darkest England Fund, a sepa- 
rate audit of the same exhaustive na- 
ture, and a separate set of books, is 
also necessary. ‘These conditions are 
faithfully carried out. With regard 


to General Booth himself, he gives 
his services gratuitously to the Salva- 
tion Army, his travelling expenses 
with the plainest food while ez route 
being his only charges on the funds. 
If he wants #5 for journey expenses, 
he can only get it from the cashiers 


after a requisition has been signed 
by the secretary of the Expenditure 
Board, which consists of the financial 
secretary, chief accountant, and heads 
of departments. General Booth him- 
self has nothing to do with the cash, 
and if he were to pilfer £5 or £500 
he would have to secure the collusion 
of at least five men of high charac- 
ter. General Booth opens no letters. 
All letters not specially marked 
“ Personal,” to whomsoever they be 
addressed at headquarters (even if 
marked private), are opened by a 
special department for that purpose. 
The embezzlement of money here 
would require the collusion of four 
people. Notwithstanding this, I found 
that half a crown was embezzled 
last year. The theft was discovered 
in two days, and the discovery arose 
from the fact that no receipt was sent 
to the giver, who promptly wrote to 
headquarters to complain. In just- 
ice to General Booth, it should be 
added that neither he nor any of his 
family was the delinquent. So far as 
can be judged from sudden visits and 


much cross-examination of high and 
low, the business arrangements of the 
interior working of the army are ex- 
cellent. On a recent occasion I 
challenged the gentleman who is 
more immediately responsible for the 
Salvation Army audit—which may be 
said in passing to take three men five 
months in each year—to accompany 
me to the headquarters and look 
through the cash books, and spec- 
ially overhaul the petty cash, a 
source of much leakage in many well- 
managed concerns. Unknown to the 
Booth family, we there and then paid 
a surprise visit to the offices of the 
army. The cash balance was at 
once made out, and the cash checked 
by the auditor and was found correct. 

As has been already said, General 
Booth draws no salary. Through the 
generosity of a friend, a small income 
was secured to him shortly after he 
founded the Salvation Army, on the 
express understanding that he was 
not personally dependent on its funds. 
He practically has no more to do with 
the finance than the writer of this re- 
port. The whole audit of the cash 
and accounts is handed over to the 
firm of accountants, Messrs. Knox, 
Burbidge, Cropper & Co., who would 
at once report any irregularity, and 
who have as a matter of fact already 
done so. The collusion of this firm 
would be necessary to any manipula- 
tion of the accounts. At the same 
time it is fair to add that the highest 
salary drawn by any of the eleven 
thousand officers of the Salvation 
Army is drawn by Mr. Bramwell 
Booth. He is in receipt of £200a 
year and the rent of an eight-roomed 
house, from the funds of the Army. 
If a commercial valuation were made 
of his services, as tested by the in- 
tellectual grip and general capacity 
for vast administrative work, I am 
advised by competent judges that 
Mr. Bramwell Booth would not be 
overpaid if he received remuneration 
at the rate of £4,000 a year. Noth- 
ing is so cheap as good management, 
nothing is so costly as bad. So far 
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as I can judge, the “ Northumbrian 
Shepherd ” and his fellow-subscribers 
are economically and well served in 
securing Mr. Bramwell Booth at a 
salary of £200 a year. When it was 
proved to my satisfaction that the 
Booth family were either working 
gratuitously, or for mere subsistence 
pittances, it occurred to me that 
there were other means by which 
large sums of money might be se- 
cured to this singular family. The 
War Cry yields a profit of £10,000 
a year. The whole of this flows into 
the coffers of the army. ‘The sale of 
Darkest England, which was Gen- 
eral Booth's private property, has 
already resulted in a profit of £6,000, 
and he had as much right to retain 
that sum as Mr. Huxley has to the 
profits, if any, arising from the publi- 
cation of his work containing the 
essay on the advisableness of im- 
proving natural knowledge. The 


whole of the profits of Darkest Eng- 
land have been paid as they are re- 


ceived into the exchequer of the 
army, and not one penny retained 
by the general or his family. The 
curious in such matters will find on 
counting that Mr. Huxley used the 
personal pronoun fifty-six times in the 
first chapter of his indictment against 
Boothism, although it is true that he 
restricted himself to its employment 
but twenty-six times in the short pref- 
ace to the same work. Nowhere can 
I discover has General Booth referred 
to himself as a generous and disin- 
terested man, although the facts of 
the case seem to warrant indulgence 
in as liberal a display of egotism as 
that to which Mr. Huxley lends the 
sanction of his distinguished name. 
As a matter of theory General Booth 
has absolute control over the finance 
of the army; as a matter of fact 
and practice he has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. He is surrounded 
with an ironclad system, devised and 
controlled by some of the ablest ac- 
countants in London, and, in con- 
sequence, the accounts of the army 
have never been attacked by any but 
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the most ignorant. Investigation is 
welcomed by none more than by the 
general himself, who has everything 
to gain by searching inquiry into the 
finance of the army. Having thus 
answered the question of General 
Booth’s integrity, the question of his 
capacity and good sense, and the 
skill with which the money subscribed 
has been laid out, must now be inves- 
tigated. The total expenditure upon 
the farm colony up to the end of May 
1892 (it was purchased in April, 1891), 
upon capital and revenue accounts, 
including liabilities incurred, but 
without any deductions for incomings 
of any kind, amounts to £74,170. 
On the city colony there has been a 
capital expenditure of about £40,000, 
and a sum of £25,000 is reserved for 
the over-sea colony now shortly to 
be established. A total sum of 
£139,170 has therefore been invested 
in or set aside for starting the ma- 
chinery of Darkest England. On the 
over-sea colony and the city colony 
it is not my province to dwell in this 
paper. Thesum of £74,170 certainly 
does seem a very large expenditure on 
the farm colony, when the number of 
the colonists actually resident there 
is taken into consideration. The 
number of men at work there is about 
two hundred and sixty, but upward of 
seven hundred have passed through 
the colony. It must be remembered 
that no man is expected to remain 
there more than a year, in order to 
learn what is necessary for colonial 
life, or to regain habits of industry 
and character for work in England; 
so that the present machine will in a 
few years have raised thousands in- 
stead of hundreds only. If the col- 
onists were only a dozen, it would 
not follow that the expenditure is ex- 
cessive. On the other hand, if the 
number of colonists residents at the 
farm numbered thousands, it would 
not necessarily demonstrate the econ- 
omy and wisdom of the expenditure 
incurred. The solidity and value of 
the investment of £74,000 must be 
determined, not only by the existing 
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men and women. It so happens that 
the auditor of the Midland Railway 
is the senior partner of the firm of 
chartered accountants who audit the 
accounts of the Salvation Army. The 
audit of the army differs only from 
the audit of the railway in the mat- 
ter of greater detail; that is to say, 
the army audit deals with a system 
of cash received from the public, and 
requires and receives a more exhaus- 
tive cash check both of income and 
expenditure than is necessary in the 
case of the railway company. For 
the Darkest England Fund, a sepa- 
rate audit of the same exhaustive na- 
ture, and a separate set of books, is 
also necessary. ‘These conditions are 
faithfully carried out. With regard 


to General Booth himself, he gives 
his services gratuitously to the Salva- 
tion Army, his travelling expenses 
with the plainest food while ez route 
being his only charges on the funds. 
If he wants £5 for journey expenses, 
he can only get it from the cashiers 


after a requisition has been signed 
by the secretary of the Expenditure 
Board, which consists of the financial 
secretary, chief accountant, and heads 
of departments. General Booth him- 
self has nothing to do with the cash, 
and if he were to pilfer £5 or £500 
he would have to secure the collusion 
of at least five men of high charac- 
ter. General Booth opens no letters. 
All letters not specially marked 
“ Personal,” to whomsoever they be 
addressed at headquarters (even if 
marked private), are opened by a 
special department for that purpose. 
The embezzlement of money here 
would require the collusion of four 
people. Notwithstanding this, I found 
that half a crown was embezzled 
last year. The theft was discovered 
in two days, and the discovery arose 
from the fact that no receipt was sent 
to the giver, who promptly wrote to 
headquarters to complain. In just- 
ice to General Booth, it should be 
added that neither he nor any of his 
family was the delinquent. So far as 
can be judged from sudden visits and 


, 


much cross-examination of high and 
low, the business arrangements of the 
interior working of the army are ex- 
cellent. On a recent occasion I 
challenged the gentleman who is 
more immediately responsible for the 
Salvation Army audit—which may be 
said in passing to take three men five 
months in each year—to accompany 
me to the headquarters and look 
through the cash books, and_ spec- 
ially overhaul the petty cash, a 
source of much leakage in many well- 
managed concerns. Unknown to the 
Booth family, we there and then paid 
a surprise visit to the offices of the 
army. The cash balance was at 
once made out, and the cash checked 
by the auditor and was found correct. 
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was secured to him shortly after he 
founded the Salvation Army, on the 
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He practically has no more to do with 
the finance than the writer of this re- 
port. The whole audit of the cash 
and accounts is handed over to the 
firm of accountants, Messrs. Knox, 
Burbidge, Cropper & Co., who would 
at once report any irregularity, and 
who have as a matter of fact already 
done so. The collusion of this firm 
would be necessary to any manipula- 
tion of the accounts. At the same 
time it is fair to add that the highest 
salary drawn by any of the eleven 
thousand officers of the Salvation 
Army is drawn by Mr. Bramwell 
Booth. He is in receipt of £200a 
year and the rent of an eight-roomed 
house, from the funds of the Army. 
If a commercial valuation were made 
of his services, as tested by the in- 
tellectual grip and general capacity 
for vast administrative work, I am 
advised by competent judges that 
Mr. Bramwell Booth would not be 
overpaid if he received remuneration 
at the rate of £4,000 a year. Noth- 
ing is so cheap as good management, 
nothing is so costly as bad. So far 
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as I can judge, the “ Northumbrian 
Shepherd ” and his fellow-subscribers 
are economically and well served in 
securing Mr. Bramwell Booth at a 
salary of £200 a year. When it was 
proved to my satisfaction that the 
Booth family were either working 
gratuitously, or for mere subsistence 
pittances, it occurred to me that 
there were other means by which 
large sums of money might be se- 
cured to this singular family. The 
War Cry yields a profit of £10,000 
a year. The whole of this flows into 
the coffers of the army. ‘The sale of 
Darkest England, which was Gen- 
eral Booth’s private property, has 
already resulted in a profit of £6,000, 
and he had as much right to retain 
that sum as Mr. Huxley has to the 
profits, if any, arising from the publi- 
cation of his work containing the 
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whole of the profits of Darkest Eng- 
land have been paid as they are re- 


ceived into the exchequer of the 
army, and not one penny retained 
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curious in such matters will find on 
counting that Mr. Huxley used the 
personal pronoun fifty-six times in the 
first chapter of his indictment against 
Boothism, although it is true that he 
restricted himself to its employment 
but twenty-six times in the short pref- 
ace to the same work. Nowhere can 
I discover has General Booth referred 
to himself as a generous and disin- 
terested man, although the facts of 
the case seem to warrant indulgence 
in as liberal a display of egotism as 
that to which Mr. Huxley lends the 
sanction of his distinguished name. 
As a matter of theory General Booth 
has absolute control over the finance 
of the army; as a matter of fact 
and practice he has nothing what- 
ever to do with it. He is surrounded 
with an ironclad system, devised and 
controlled by some of the ablest ac- 
countants in London, and, in con- 
sequence, the accounts of the army 
have never been attacked by any but 
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the most ignorant. Investigation is 
welcomed by none more than by the 
general himself, who has everything 
to gain by searching inquiry into the 
finance of the army. Having thus 
answered the question of General 
Booth’s integrity, the question of his 
capacity and good sense, and the 
skill with which the money subscribed 
has been laid out, must now be inves- 
tigated. The total expenditure upon 
the farm colony up to the end of May 
1892 (it was purchased in April, 1891), 
upon capital and revenue accounts, 
including liabilities incurred, but 
without any deductions for incomings 
of any kind, amounts to -£74,170. 
On the city colony there has been a 
capital expenditure of about £ 40,000, 
and a sum of £25,000 is reserved for 
the over-sea colony now. shortly to 
be established. A total sum of 
£139,170 has therefore been invested 
in or set aside for starting the ma- 
chinery of Darkest England. On the 
over-sea colony and the city colony 
it is not my province to dwell in this 
paper. Thesum of £74,170 certainly 
does seem a very large expenditure on 
the farm colony, when the number of 
the colonists actually resident there 
is taken into consideration. The 
number of men at work there is about 
two hundred and sixty, but upward of 
seven hundred have passed through 
the colony. It must be remembered 
that no man is expected to remain 
there more than a year, in order to 
learn what is necessary for colonial 
life, or to regain habits of industry 
and character for work in England; 
so that the present machine will in a 
few years have raised thousands in- 
stead of hundreds only. If the col- 
onists were only a dozen, it would 
not follow that the expenditure is ex- 
cessive. On the other hand, if the 
number of colonists residents at the 
farm numbered thousands, it would 
not necessarily demonstrate the econ- 
omy and wisdom of the expenditure 
incurred. The solidity and value of 
the investment of £74,000 must be 
determined, not only by the existing 
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population of the colony, but by the 
solid improvement of the men as 
members of society, and the actual 
value of the assets represented by 
the expenditure. The first pattern 
of new machinery is invariably more 
costly than subsequent productions, 
and the Hadleigh Farm Colony is 
no exception to the rule. There is 
little doubt that, with the experience 
now gained, if the expenditure had 
to be made again the same results 
could be obtained at a smaller cost. 
To say this is to admit that the Sal- 
vation Army is not exempt from the 
inexorable laws that govern human 
enterprises, especially when those en- 
terprises are connected with the im- 
provement of land, and the erection 
of buildings in which bricks, mortar, 
tiles and slates, and corrugated iron 
form an important part. With all 
these admissions, there is no shrinkage 
in the capital value of the invest- 
ments; and in the opinion of experts 
‘the investments have increased in 
value since they were made. It must 
be borne in mind that the problem 
to be solved by the Darkest Eng- 
land scheme is the conversion of the 
submerged and pauper element in 
our social system from depraved and 
mischievous beings into self-respect- 
ing men and women. The total 
amount expended in relief by the 
Poor- Law authorities amounts to 
nearly £11,000,000 annually, while 
the cost of law and justice amounts 
to £4,393,877 annually. If, there- 
fore, a member of the submerged 
stratum of society can be maintained 
by General Booth for any sum less 
than the cost of supporting him as a 
pauper, not only is the justification of 
the Darkest England scheme estab- 
lished, but a contingent advantage is 
reaped by the country, inasmuch as a 
potential criminal, and the potential 
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founder of a dynasty of criminals and 
paupers, costly to maintain and im- 
possible to sterilize or destroy, is 
actually obviated. The average cost 
of maintaining a pauper in the work- 
houses of England is about 8s. a 
week. The cost of maintaining a 
colonist at Hadleigh is from 5s. 3d. 
to 5s. 6d. a week, and against this 
must be put the value of his work. 
In the case of the state pauper noth- 
ing is charged against him for the 
cost and depreciation of buildings and 
plant, and in fairness the same rule 
should be pursued in the case of the 
Hadleigh colonist. If this rule be 
thus applied, it is asserted by the 
army authorities that, so far from 
the colonists costing 5s. 6d. per week 
per man, the value of their labor 
more than equals the cost of their 
maintenance. Be this as it may, and 
I cannot say that T am as yet fully 
satisfied on this point, the main point 
to establish is whether or not such 
moral change is effected by the Had- 
leigh system at a reasonable cost, as 
to raise the colonists from the pauper 
or criminal classes, and to establish 
them in habits of industry and so- 
briety. The British public never ex- 
pected to do it for nothing. But the 
thing is being done, and at an ex- 
tremely moderate cost. Any one who 
has practically tried to deal with the 
reckless producers of families they 
cannot support, knows how hopeless 
and heart-breaking a task is involved. 
If twenty per cent succeed, the aver- 
ageishigh. Without police or physi- 
cal force to maintain the regulations 
required in any organized society, 
the task of managing and dealing 
with two hundred and sixty wastrels, 
and turning them out to work, rain 
and shine, is a task that requires 
what they call in America “a white 
man.” 
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WORLD’S FAIR POSTAGE STAMPS 
Press Report 


Third Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hazen, pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of the chiefs of the Post- 
Office Department, has caused to be 
issued a circular to all countries 
composing the Postal Union, inviting 
them to make an exhibit at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago. It is ex- 
pected that the postal exhibit of this, 
as well as that of foreign countries, 
will be very complete. Mr. Hazen is 
preparing designs for a set of stamps 
to be issued by the Post-Office De- 
partment in honor of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America by Columbus. One of 


the scenes to be illustrated undoubt- 
edly is the landing of Columbus. 


The convent of La Rabida, where 
Columbus was housed just before his 
departure from Spain on his voyage 
of discovery, may be the chief figure 
of another. The head of Columbus 
will decorate one of the stamps, prob- 
ably the two-cent stamp. It is not 
the intention of the department to 
retire permanently the current issue 
of stamps, but it is likely that the 
issue will be suspended for a year, 
and that at the end of that time the 
dies and plates for the jubilee stamps 
will be destroyed, and the old dies 
and plates will be delivered to the 
contractor again. The intention now 
is to have only one portrait on any 
of the stamps, that of Columbus. 
General Hazen expects to have them 
on sale on January tr. 


SUNDAY AND THE FAIR 
New York Times 


It has been the stock argument 
against the opening of museums on 
Sunday that it would attract crowds 
of thoughtless or disorderly people 
and lead to a desecration of the day, 


otherwise than by looking at instruc- 
tive and interesting objects of art or 
products of nature and human indus- 
try; but experience in this city and 
elsewhere has invariably proved the 
fallacy of this assumption. The 
“worse element” is not attracted by 
these exhibitions, and upon those who 
are not much accustomed to the 
amenities of life they seem to have 
a subduing and elevating effect, at 
least forthe time being. So we be- 
lieve it would be with the World's 
Fair. It would attract the people 
who really desired to behold its won- 
ders, and it would absorb the Sunday 
crowd from the streets of Chicago and 
the throngs brought in by the rail- 
roads and steamboats in an occupa- 
tion that would keep them from mis- 
chief and be a benefit to them. It 
seems to us that the fact that a great 
crowd would be attracted to the city 
on that day is an argument in favor 
of having the fair open on Sunday, 
not only because it would make a 
material difference to the financial 
prospects of the enterprise, but be- 
cause it would afford that crowd the 
pleasure, instruction, and general 
benefit which is the main purpose of 
holding the exhibition, while other- 
wise many of them would be deprived 
of the advantage altogether. 


WHERE THE WORK STANDS 
Chicago Herald 


The July map of the World’s Fair 
grounds shows sixty buildings pro- 
jected at Jackson Park, fifty of which 
are in process of construction. When 
the gates are thrown open next May, 
one hundred and twenty-five special 
buildings, with two hundred acres of 
floor space under their roofs, will be 
within the high pine fence. The list 
of buildings on which work is now 
being pushed includes the thirteen 
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main exposition buildings, two an- 
nexes, twenty-three State buildings, 
the government building, and above 
ten minor buildings for various pur- 
poses. The July map shows changes 
made from old plans and new build- 
ings added. ‘The building for the 
Indian School has been !ocated at the 
southeast corner of the grounds. 
Among the new buildings just pro- 
jected isthe “ Workingman’s Home,” 
which is to be erected near the Wo- 
man’s Building. This home, to be 
built by the Pennsylvania State 
Board, is designed to show a model 
residence for the small-wage earner. 
The condition of the twenty-three 
State buildings now under way is as 
follows: 

Illinois—Rough work done except 
the dome; preparing to erect dome 
iron; plastering of exterior nearly 
done; exterior covering being placed 
on all sides of the building. 

Pennsylvania — Second floor laid 
and exterior covering being laid; all 
the iron work is in place. 

Massachusetts—Rough work done; 
shingle roof done and much of the 
exterior covering in place; embank- 
ment walls and approaches to build- 
ing being built; plastering begun. 

Indiana—Rough work all done, 
rafters all in place, and sheathing 
done. 

Ohio—Plastering well under way 
and exterior covering begun. A tcm- 
porary roof has been put on this 
building to remain until arrival of tile 
roof material from Ohio. 

Wisconsin—Cut stone and pressed 
brick work well under way; placing 
of shingles. 

Virginia— Roof on; working on 
porches and interior trim work. 

Rhode Island—Exterior covering 
progressing; lathing, plumbing, and 
gasfitting completed; stairs in place 
and plastering begun. 

Kansas—Frame of the building is 
up and rafters of roof being set. 

Montana — Frame up and 
sheathed in. 

Connecticut — Shingling of 


roof 


roof 


done, and interior plastering and fin- 
ishing proceeding. 

New York—Laying 
joists. 

Maine—Placing second-story joists. 
Work is delayed because the cut stone 
has not arrived. 

Delaware—R ough framework done, 
roof rafters in place and exterior 
sheathed; ready for shingles and ex- 
terior covering. 

Maryland — First-floor joists in 
place and most of second-story stud- 
ding and joists; work delayed for 
lack of material. 

Nebraska — First floor laid, and 
frame for walls and partitions raised. 

Colorado—Foundations set, first- 
floor joists laid, frame raised to the 
second story, and second-story joists 
laid. 

California— Most of. the founda- 
tions are placed and a part of the 
framework for the walls has been 
raised. 

New Hampshire—-Foundations set 
and first-floor joists laid. 

Michigan—Part of foundations in. 

Missouri—Foundations marked out 
but ground not yet broken. 

Minnesota—Foundations nearly all 
set. 

Iowa—Foundations set and _first- 
floor joists laid. 

On the State buildings five hundred 
and seventy men are employed. 


second-floor 


ENGLAND AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Harper's Weekly 

The building which will be occu- 
pied by the British Royal Commission 
at the World’s Fair is now in the 
course of erection at Chicago. The 
exhibits of England will be placed in 
other buildings according to their 
nature, and the British Building is 
erected for office purposes and for the 
accommodation of visiting English 
folk. It will, in fact, be used as the 
headquarters of the representatives of 
the government and its exhibitors, in 
the same way as the various State 
buildings are to represent the inter- 
ests of the different States. The style 
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of the building will be distinctly Eng- 
lish, being fashioned after the half- 
timber houses of the sixteenth century. 
The plans were drawn by Colonel 
Edis, according to the wishes of the 
royal commissioners, and, will be a 
representative type of English archi- 
tecture of the Elizabethan period. 
The building will form three sides of 
a quadrangle, with the open side front- 
ing upon the lake, surrounded by a 
raised terrace and fence. The lower 
story will be constructed largely of 
terra-cotta, with red-brick facing and 
mullioned windows. Above this, half- 
timber will be used chiefly, according 
to the olden styles. The gables will 
be overhanging and projecting, in ac- 
cordance with the best examples of 
old English houses. The first floor 
will contain a suite of offices, in ad- 
dition to a library and several recep- 
tion-rooms, which open upon the large 
central hall. Other rooms are in- 
tended for the use of the secretary of 
the commission and his assistants. 


The interior fittings will be in keep- 
ing with the plans of the house, the 
furniture and decorations to be sup- 


plied by a London firm. The walls 
are to be panelled and the ceilings 
variously decorated. 


GENEROUS OFFER BY FRENCH GARDENERS 
Chicago Herald 


France makes a most generous offer 
to the Fair. Already foremost of 
foreign countries in what she has 
done in her own behalf, she proposes 
now to do a special act in ours. Her 
Committee on Horticulture volunteers 
to take charge of the ground decora- 
tion in the environs of the Horticul- 
ture Building and the Woman’s 
Building. No wiser thing can be 
done than to accept this suggestion at 
once. France has been,after Holland, 
the garden-maker of Europe. Italy 
preceded both in many charms of gar- 
dening, but France has carried this 
form of decoration to the highest 
excellence, and England borrowed 
from her the best traits of her park 
and rural embroidery. At the uni- 


versal exposition of 1889 the French 
principle of ground decoration was 
at once scientific and artistic. Around 
each national building was grouped 
the flora of itscountry: Persia showed 
its palms, Mexico its cactus; every 
feature of characteristic botany was 
skilfully as well as beautifully de- 
veloped, thus teaching and adorning. 
In our grounds France would be edu- 
cator not only of the people, but of 
our park gardeners, whose deficiency 
of taste is painfully marked in their 
barren geometry and dull imitative- 
ness. Doubtless the officials who 
have in charge the embellishment of 
the Fair grounds will, even, without 
French aid, give the world a fine 
expression of American skill in this 
pleasing craft, which blends sculp- 
ture and painting in its effects. But 
even they must be appreciative of the 
generosity of France and be eager to 
accept her offer. There is one draw- 
back to the courtesy of the felicitous 
incident. In France flowers bloom 
on Sunday. 


THE PARADE 
Harper's Weekly 


The parade was really the first bit 
of work that was made complete by 
the engineers. Perhaps that genius 
Mr. Root, the dead consulting en- 
gineer of the exposition, foresaw the 
necessities when he mapped out the 
scheme of the work, and provided 
that the shore walk should be finished 
first. At all events, there is no de- 
nying that never was this particular 
necessity appreciated so much as now, 
when throngs of visitors go to the ex- 
position every day. The parade or 
esplanade is a serpentine path built 
of the new-style granolithic material 
that is so much used in the West and 
so little known in the East. It pre- 
sents a footway laid apparently in 
hard flags of superior finish, and it 
lies between a well-constructed stone- 
block beach on one side and lawns on 
the other. It is coextensive with 
the eastern line of the exposition 
grounds, clings to the shore at all its 
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points, and offers the most tempting 
course for a stroll in all the lay-out. 
At the north end of the parade—al- 
most at its extreme north end—lies 
the coast-line defence battle-ship that 
has been built by the United States 
Government. And to the north side 
of the battle-ship projects a pier into 
the lake, sunk with piles and con- 
structed in framework. This pier 
and its vicinity is the favorite resort 
of the amateur photographer, for here 
he has a vantage especially valuable 
for his purposes. On one side he is 
presented with the Romanesque Fish- 
eries Building, the domed building of 
Illinois, Woman’s Building, and the 
noble galleries for fine arts. On the 
other there is foremost the great 
structure of the main building, or 
that for the manufactures and the 
liberal arts, and beyond the grand 
arches of that rise the turrets, the 
pavilions,and the domes of the greater 
departments of the fair. Toward 


the left of the pier lies a little bay 


formed by the gently curving shore 
and the mass of the mock battle-ship, 
and its white tide against the gray 
and red beach combines to make up a 
most pleasing picture. In the clear 
afternoon, on the cusp of twilight— 
if that figure be permissible—the ex- 
position is peculiarly attractive viewed 
from the pier. The sky colors are 
unknown save in that latitude. It is 
the sky border between the pure azure 
seen only one hundred miles farther 
south, and the chilly gray-blue of one 
hundred miles farther north. It is 
possible that the dimensions of those 
giant arches may hold some interest 
for such as will not see them except 
when the fair has begun, and when 
they are covered over with their glass 


roof. (It may be said parentheti- 
cally that the glass of the roof will 
cover eleven acres, and that forty 
car-loads of it will be used.) The 
great span overhead measures 385.10 
feet. These spans cover only a por- 
tion of the floor space. There is a 
minor span on either side subordinate 
to the main archway. Each of these 
subordinate archways measure in the 
span 107.9 feet, and are by no means 
small or cramped. They are inferior 
only in comparison with the giant 
archway over the middle. On either 
side of these 107-foot spans are two 
minor archways constructed of wood, 
measuring forty-six feet across, and 
roofing the sides of the interior. And 
in further addition to these is another 
series on either side of smaller dimen- 
sions; so that in all there are seven 
seties of arches, the great 385-foot 
spans across the main section of the 
floor being the middle and chief 
series. The measurements of the 
main building are generally given in 
two sets of figures: those describing 
the area covered by the main arch- 
way, and those embracing the whole 
area of the floor under all the series 
of roofs. That section of the floor 
lying directly under the main arches 
measures 385 feet wide by 1,285 feet 
in length; and the total area of the 
floor covered by all the roofs is de- 
scribed by the dimensions 1,687 in 
length and 787 feet in width. This 
will amount to an area of thirty-one 
acres. It is said by the superinten- 
dent of the building that if he had 
the work to do, he could build houses 
for a city of 4,000 population with 
the material used in the construction 
of the fabric. 





SOCIETY VERSE 


A CITY IDYLL 
Life 
In a quaint corner where 
Old houses front the square, 
She stood in deep despair, 
Holding her skirt, 


Gazing with rueful eye 
At one small Oxford tie 


Whose shoestring, gone awry, 


Dragged in the dirt. 


Could she stoop, laced so tight ? 
Her gloves were new and light; 
I saw her helpless plight, 

And tied her shoe. 


She thanked me, flushed with shame, 
Tripped back the way she came; 
“Who was she and her name ?” 
I never knew. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
John Kendrick Bangs Harper's 
What has become of the cast-off coats 
That covered Will Shakespeare’s back ? 
What has become of the old row-boats 
Of Kidd and his pirate pack ? 


What has become of the mutton bones 
That came with Sam Johnson’s meat ? 

What has become of the cobble-stones 
That must have bruised Milton’s feet ? 


Where are the scarfs that Lord Byron wore ? 
Where are poor Shelley’s cuffs ? 

What has become of that wondrous store 
Of Queen Elizabeth’s ruffs ? 
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Where are the slippers of Ferdinand ? 
Where are Marc Antony's clothes ? 

Where are the gloves from Antoinette’s hand ? 
Where Oliver Goldsmith’s hose ? 


I do not search for the ships of Tyre— 
‘The grave of Whittington’s cat 

Would sooner set my spirit on fire— 
Or even Beau Brummel's hat. 


And when I think that there are spots 
In the world which I can’t find, 

Where lie these same identical lots, 
And many of this same kind, 


I’m tempted to give a store of gold 
To him that will bring to me 

A glass of Earth’s mysteries to unfold, 
And show me where these things be. 


QUAND METSIE 
London World 


When you were young, and I was—well, 


A shade less out of fashion 

Than I am now—you heard me tell 
The story of my passion. 

You listened, but your pretty chaff 
Spared my devotion never. 

And I—to hear that sunny laugh 
Had suffered ever! 


Now I am old, and you are—well, 
Fair in the autumn glory, 

Through which I trace the tears that fell 
Upon your summer story. 

But Time who dims may not destroy; 
New hope from him I borrow, 

And crave no more to share your joy— 
Only your sorrow! 
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PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA 
New York Medical Record 

The latest cable despatches bring 
the news that the cholera has cer- 
tainly appeared in Moscow, although 
the authorities continue to deny that 
any cases of the disease have occurred 
in that city. It is, however, of little 
consequence what the Russian off- 
cials admit or deny, for nobody looks 
to the government returns as even 
approximately indicating the actual 
condition of affairs. ‘The first reports 
of the present outbreak which came 
to us were from Meshed, in Persia, a 
resort for Mohammedan pilgrims sec- 
ond only in importance to Mecca. 
The presence here of the disease in 
epidemic form was concealed as long 
as possible by the Persian authorities, 
and it was not until the pilgrims 
began to disperse, taking the disease 
with them as they went, that the true 
state of affairs was ascertained. Even 
then it might have been possible to 
keep the scourge out of Europe, had 
it fallen to the lot of any country but 
Russia to guard the entrances. It 
was along the line of the Trans- 
Caucasus Railroad that the cholera 
advanced, the feeble efforts of the 
inane Russian sanitary authorities to 
keep it back being without the slight- 
est effect. The first city attacked 
was Baku, an important petroleum 
centre on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea. Thence the disease 
advanced to Astrakhan, at the delta 
of the Volga River, which empties 
into the Caspian near its northern ex- 
tremity. At this season of the year 
there is a very active traffic on the 
Volga, steamers ascending the river 
as far as it is navigable. As was to 
be expected from the fact that prac- 
tically no quarantine regulations were 
enforced, the cholera ascended the 
river with the steamers, appearing 


successively at Saratov, Samara, Sim- 
birsk, Kazan, and finally at Nijni- 
Novgorod, the seat of the great an- 
nual fair, From this point to Moscow, 
by way of Vladimir, is a distance of 
about two hundred and fifty miles, 
and the communication between the 
two places is constant and extensive. 
There is another route also by which 
cholera is approaching western Eu- 
rope, and that is by the Black Sea. 
Taganrog, Rostov, and other towns 
bordering on the Sea of Azov have 
been invaded, as have also several 
places in the Crimea. The Austrian 
and Prussian officials are,- however, 
thoroughly aroused, and are taking 
the most stringent measures to arrest 
the progress of the disease at the 
frontier. Special barracks for the 
frontier guards have been erected, 
and every person crossing the border 
is subjected to a rigid medical exam- 
ination. It is an encouraging sign 
that, despite the favoring conditions 
furnished by the personal uncleanli- 
ness of the Russian peasant, and the 
absolute indifference and inefficiency 
of the Russian sanitary authorities, 
the cholera has progressed so slowly. 
Making all allowances for suppression 
of the truth by the officials, it is evi- 
dent that the mortality has not been 
excessive, and we may therefore be 
allowed to believe that the disease 
exists in mild form, and to hope that 
the epidemic may not increase to such 
overwhelming intensity as to make 
the exclusion of the disease from 
western Europe an impossibility. As 
to the danger of an invasion of this 
country, we think there need be no 
apprehension. Sanitary science is not 
as it was thirty, or even ten, years 
ago, and we believe that, even should 
the disease make its appearance in the 
countries of Europe bordering upon 
the Atlantic, it will be possible to 
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keep it out of this country. The 
Marine Hospital Service is alert to 
detect any cases among immigrants; 
and New York, which is the most ex- 
posed of all American ports to the 
disease, has a quarantine which ought, 
and doubtless will, see that no case 
of cholera enters America through 
this channel. 


ALUMINIUM 
Syndicate Press 


The present status of the alumin- 
ium industry is unique. All the alu- 
minium now being made commercially 
is made by electrical processes. The 
chemical method, using sodium, is en- 
tirely superseded. Further, it appears 
as if, after five years of development, 
the electrical methods have almost 
reached their limit. The method of 
passing an electric current through a 
molten bath of fluoride salts in which 
aluminium oxide has been dissolved 
is in theory one of the simplest pro- 
cesses conceivable, and is in practice 
rapidly approaching perfection. Hav- 
ing the right principle to work on, 
manufacturers trouble themselves 
very little about radically new pro- 
cesses, and are putting all their at- 
tention to perfecting details of the 
present method. With cheaper alu- 
minium oxide, cheap power, and the 
decreasing cost of all minor items 
such as comes from working on a 
large scale, it is estimated, without 
exaggeration, that aluminium will be 
manufactured in the near future at 
about twenty-five cents a pound. It 
costs at present between forty and fifty 
cents. We may almost surely expect 
aluminium to be selling again at fifty 
cents a pound inside of a year, but it 
is probable that somewhere about this 
figure will limit its price for several 
years tocome, At this price alumin- 
ium is about on a par with copper, 
bulk for bulk. An aluminium and a 
copper rod of the same size would 
cost nearly the same. ‘There are 
really at present only six metals sell- 
ing cheaper by the pound than alu- 
minium, viz., iron, lead, zinc, copper, 


tin, and antimony; while if we com- 
pare the cost of equal bulks, only iron, 
lead, and zinc are materially cheaper. 
The amount of aluminium being made 
daily in the world is not difficult 
to estimate. In the United States, 
the Pittsburg Reduction Company is 
making 450 pounds daily, and the 
Cowles Electric Smelting Company, 
at Lockport, N. Y., 400 pounds, mak- 
ing a total of about one hundred and 
fifty tons a year. In England, the 
Metal Reduction Company, at Patri- 
croft, Lancashire, produces 300 pounds 
daily, and the Cowles Syndicate Com- 
pany, at Stoke-on-Trent, 250 pounds, 
making a yearly total of about one 
hundred tons. In France, the birth- 
place of the aluminium industry, 
Minet Brothers’ works, at St. Mi- 
chael, Savoy, produce daily 300 
pounds or fifty-five tons a year. The 
largest works in the world are in 
Switzerland, at the Falls of the Rhine, 
where 1,500 horse-power is used to 
produce 1,200 pounds of aluminium 
a day, or 215 tons a year. 


We may 
therefore say that aluminium is now 
being made at the rate of about two 
thousand nine hundred pounds a day, 


or 520 tons a year. In spite of 
this large manufacture, it is a fact 
that at the present time the demand 
for the metal far exceeds the supply. 
Consumers cannot obtain from the 
makers all that they are willing to buy. 


TRANSIIUTTING LIGHT BY WIRE 


A young French chemist, M. Henri 
Courtonne, is credited by the Paris 
Figaro with a new discovery. Sound 
being transmissible by telephone, M. 
Courtonne argued by a rigorous anal- 
ogy that light might be transmitted 
too. As the telephone consists of a 
transmitter, a wire, and a receiver, 
there was reason to believe that these 
three organs might be adapted for 
transmitting light vibrations, and for 
this purpose the transmitter and re- 
ceiver should be prepared chemically 
for receiving and giving out light in- 
stead of sound vibrations. This was 
done by substituting sensitized photo- 
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graphic plates for the ordinary tele- 
phone plate. One of the plates was 
placed in front of an aperture through 
which an image was cast, and this 
image has been forwarded by wire, 
and has been seen at the other end. 
The first apparatus was very imper- 
fect, and M. Courtonne, having heard 
that Mr. Edison was on the track of 
a similar discovery, resolved to pub- 
lish his experiments, a description of 
which he, however, sent in a sealed 
letter to the Academy in 1889. This 
letter is only to be opened at the 
sender’s request. The Figaro says 
“that the consequences of the tele- 
photography cannot be overestimated. 
To-morrow you will see in Paris the 
image of a man smoking in St. Peters- 
burg.” 


HOW HERRING BECOME SARDINES 
Gustau Kobbe 


If the herring were consulted in the 
matter, he would doubtless prefer to 
remain a herring. But, unfortunately 
for him, his view of the case is not 
taken into consideration. That por- 
tion of the human race which dwells 
upon the shores of the Bay of Fundy 
and its adjacent waters has found it 
profitable to convert the herring intoa 
sardine, and he is therefore converted. 
He cannot protest, because by the 
time he discovers what is being done 
to him he is too exhausted to lift up 
his voice against his conversion, 
Hence it is that some nine hundred 
miliion herring are annually con- 
verted into sardines, without having 
any voice in the matter at all. The 
herring is doubtless a perfectly moral 
fish, but he is stupid. Therefore per- 
haps his fate is not such a regrettable 
matter after all. The percentage of 
stupidity in the world is entirely too 
much in excess of the intelligence, and 
the reduction of this excess should be 
encouraged. Hence all those engaged 
in the conversion of herring into sar- 
dines—from the wholesale shipper 
down to the amusingly fierce-looking 
youths who, with ‘dirk-knives thrust 
into their belts or boots, hang around 


The Christian Union 


the street-corners of Eastport waiting 
for a job as cutters—are deserving of 
approbation. They are aiding in 
the elimination of stupidity, uncon- 
sciously no doubt, but nevertheless 
effectively. The herring’s mode of 
capture is predicated upon his stupid- 
ity. Imagine a prisoner remaining in 
a prison the door of which is left wide 
open and unguarded. This is exactly 
what the herring does. Herring are 
caught in weirs. A weir consists of 
water with a fence around it. The 
fence is the sine gua non of the weir, 
for without it there would be only so 
many fathoms of water—good, clear, 
cold salt water, it is true, but with 
nothing to distinguish it from the rest 
of the flood of water that rushes in 
and out of the Bay of Fundy at a ten- 
knot rate with every tide. Not every 
stretch of water is worth fencing off, 
and to select a good “ privilege”’ re- 
quires nice judgment. When you see 
a resident of Campobello, N. B., 
Can., wandering thoughtfully along 
the shores of the Bay of Fundy, he is 
not pondering over the question of 
annexation, or speculating on the 
possible profits of smuggling alcoholic 
beverages into prohibition Eastport. 
He is closely scanning the coves and 
passages, with a view of locating a 
good “privilege’’ to lease from his 
government at five dollars per annum, 
with the right of renewal. If he can 
discover a cove where the herring 
“ play in,” or a passage through which 
they follow the tide, he proceeds to 
lease it, and then to raise the neces- 
sary capital—from $500 to $2,500, 
according to the depth of the water, 
which may vary from eight to twenty 
feet. Usually he is obliged to cross 
over to Eastport to accomplish this. 
For, while the herring play in along 
the English shore, the money plays in 
on the American side. The lessees 
of the privilege proceed to fell birch 
and maple trees for the fence. If 
the bottom is soft, the trees can be 
driven in; if not, it becomes neces- 
sary to build them in piers on a floor, 
which is then weighted with stone and 
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sunk—a somewhat expensive proceed- 
ing. Below low-water mark the weir 
is strengthened by a wattling of woven 
brush, for, as this part cannot easily 
be got at for repairs, it is necessary 
to make it so strong that it will not 
readily be broken. Above low-water 
mark the “ fence” is divided into three 
tiers by horizontal “ ribbons,” between 
which the’ brush is set in vertically. 
It is thus held lightly in place, and 
can be easily pulled out if, for in- 
stance, it becomes necessary to make 
an opening to allow free passage for 
ice, which might otherwise destroy 
the weir. This brush is carried up to 
high-water mark. The nicest judg- 
ment is required in deciding where to 
place the mouth of the weir. It must 
lie exactly in the course of the her- 
ring, or they will not enter it. A 
weir will sometimes work admirably 
for several years, when a sudden 
change in tides will give an equally 
sudden turn to the course of the fish. 
The herring strike against the outside 
of the weir, follow it down into the 
mouth, and then circle around from 
side to side, the whole school of fish 
being deflected as if it were a rubber 
ball, and never by any chance escap- 
ing, although the door by which they 
entered is wideopen. “ Many atime,” 
said a weir-fisherman to me, “I’ve 
sat and watched the herring, and 
wondered what fools they were.” At 
low water the fishermen row into the 
weir and dip the herring with nets 
some four feet wide at the opening 
and ten feet deep. A line is attached 
to the bottom, and when the net is 
full, its mouth is raised to the gun- 
wale and the contents dumped into 
the boat by pulling in the bottom 
line. In the deeper weirs a purse 
seine is used. Herring are caught 
most plentifully from August to De- 
cember, and on low tides between 5 
and g A.M. They are measured at 
the weirs in baskets, of which there 
are ten to a hogshead. On some 
tides one weir will catch as many as 
a hundred hogsheads; but the supply 
fluctuates greatly. The price varies 


accordingly, ruling at times as low as 
one dollar,and having risen to seventy- 
five dollars a hogshead. A price like 
that last named involves a heavy loss 
on every can manufactured; but the 
manufacturer may have contracts to 
fulfil, and will be obliged to compete 
in bidding for the herring with others 
in a similar predicament. Hence the 
small supply will go off at large prices. 
Fortunately for the manufacturer, the 
herring is not intelligent enough to 
appreciate the advantage there would 
be in making himself scarce, and there- 
fore the average price rules at from 
ten to fifteen dollars a hogshead. It 
is a feature of the sardine industry 
that, while the season lasts, the vari- 
ous employees make big money. If 
it continued through the year, they 
would soon grow rich. As.-it is, the 
industry has been the making of East- 
port, or rather it is the only thing that 
keeps it alive; for, as nearly all the 
help is local and the New Brunswick 
weir-owners do most of their trading 
in Eastport, it brings considerable 
money into circulation there. Of the 
amount which the manufacturers re- 
ceived for the 900,000 cases shipped 
last season, about one dollar and ten 
cents to a case went for local labor, 
which aggregates a pretty large sum 
for a sparsely settled district. The 
first to profit after the weir-owners are 
the boatmen employed by the manu- 
facturers to sail from weir to weir and 
buy herring. A boatman receives one 
dollar for every hogshead he delivers 
at the factory wharf; and as his busi- 
ness will often amount to fifteen or 
twenty hogsheads a day, he surely 
has nothing to complain of. He 
often has to do considerable dicker- 
ing, and at times competition is so 
fierce that the fish are put up at auc- 
tion at the weirs. This is regularly 
the case at the mouth of the Irish 
Channel, in the Quoddy River. There 
are a number of fine weirs in this 
channel, but, as sailing vessels can- 
not venture through at low tide, they 
gather at the mouth of the channel 
and wait for the fishermen to bring 
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the catch down in small boats. Some- 
times a hundred sail will be waiting, 
and only fifty hogsheads come down 
the river, and then there will be lively 
competition. The herring, having 
deliberately delivered themselves into 
the hands of the weir lessees, are de- 
livered by the boatmen at the factory 
wharves, At the wharves they are 
delivered to the youthful desperadoes 
above referred to, who are aided and 
abetted by women and girls, also 
armed with dirk-knives, but not so 
conspicuously. The cutters, stand- 
ing at tables, proceed to decapitate 
the fish and to “clean them out,” so 
to speak; or, if the fish are too small 
to nicely fill the length of the can, 
the cutter tempers his ferocity suffi- 
ciently to omit cutting off the heads, 
and lengthens them by pinching. The 
cutters throw the decapitated or 
pinched fish into boxes, which are 
carried into the factory—a cutter re- 
ceiving five cents for each box he fills, 
making at this rate about two dollars 
and a half aday. In the factory the 
herring are dumped into tubs of run- 
ning water and thoroughly cleansed. 
Then follows the process called 
“striking with salt,” the fish being 
dipped into tubs of brine until they 
are slightly pickled, when they are 
taken out in dip-nets and laid out on 
“ flakes ’’—wire screens. Part of the 
plant of a sardine factory are large 
ovens similar to those used in cracker 
bakeries. The fires are on the ground 
floor, and above them, on the second 
floor, where the flaking is done, are 
frames revolving like paddle-wheels. 
The flakes are placed upon these and 
allowed to remain in the ovens until 
the fish are cooked. The flakes are 
then carried to the packing-tables. 
Women and children do the packing. 
Piles of empty cans are on the tables, 
and also pails of cottonseed soil, each 
with a ladle measuring the exact 
quantity of oil needed ina can. The 
oil is first ladled into the can and then 
the fish are packed in. The larger 
herring are packed in mustard. The 
packers also put on the can heads, 


receiving fifteen cents per case of oils 
(one hundred cans), and twelve cents 
per case of mustards, of which there 
are fewer cans to a case. Packers 
earn from fifteen to eighteen dollars a 
week. Finally, however, this ques- 
tion suggests itself: Is it the process 
above described, or the French name 
on the cans, which has converted the 
herring of the Bay of Fundy into sar- 
dines ? 


NIAGARA’S WATER-POWER 
Press Report 


The enormous commercial value of 
the nearly completed work has hardly 
been appreciated. Probably from the 
very first discovery of the’ cataract 
ingenious minds have been speculating 
how best to utilize some part of the 
practically unlimited power without 
impairing the picturesque value of the 
scene. Long ago some sordid minds 
devised a small canal and built a few 
flour-mills upon the summit of the 
precipice overhanging the gorge be- 
low the falls, and thus forever marred 
the beauty of that region. - Other 
vandals even had the hardihood to 
plant a paper-mill upon Goat Island; 
but the State of New York has re- 
moved that blot, and now, with the 
exception of the flour-mills before 
mentioned, and the hotels which im- 
pertinently crowd upon the bank 
above the falls, there is nothing to 
interfere with the enjoyment by the 
lover of nature of her greatest exhibi- 
tion on this continent, if not in the 
world. The new company has not 
been unmindful of the importance of 
preserving this wonder of nature, and 
has erected its works at such a dis- 
tance that there is no possible interfer- 
ence. When the present works are 
completed, the total volume of water 
taken from the river will be about 
three and one-eighth per cent of its 
bulk, or less than the river is dimin- 
ished in a day by a strong up-stream 
wind. It is needless to say the visible 
effect upon the falls will be inappre- 
ciable, and yet these works produce a 
power greater than the combined 
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power of any five manufacturing cities 
in New England. The engineer- 
ing works devised by Mr. Clemens 
Herschel, with Sir William Thomson, 
of London, as a consulting engineer, 
are at present calculated to develop 
120,000 horse-power, or about three 
times the power required to turn every 
wheel in Buffalo. This power can be 
delivered in electrical form at any 
reasonable distance, at about one- 
quarter the average cost of steam per 
horse-power and at less than half 
the cost of the cheapest water-power 
known. Mr. Herschel, the hydraulic 
engineer-in-chief, graduated from the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Har- 
vard University in 1860, and prac- 
tised his profession for fifteen years 
in Boston. Associated with Mr. 
Herschel is Mr. John Bogart, a New 
York man, educated at Rutgers Col- 
lege. Mr. Bogart is a consulting en- 
gineer. There are also the resident 
engineers—Mr. George Parker Bur- 
bank, a Massachusetts man, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard; and Mr. Albert 
Howell Porter, of New York. There 
is also an International Advisory Com- 
mission, including Sir William Thom- 
son, president; Prof. W. C. Unwin, 
secretary; Prof. E. Mascart, of Paris; 
Count Theodore Turrettini,of Geneva; 
and Dr. Coleman Sellers, of Philadel- 
phia. The original plan was the work 
of Mr. Thomas Evershed, and the 
large tract of land which the com- 
pany has secured for mill sites is to 
be called Evershed, in his honor. 
There is a lively competition going 
on just now between the city of 
Buffalo and the newly chartered city 
of Niagara Falls, as to which is to 
enjoy the greatest immediate benefit 
from the development of this power. 
Buffalo is a city of nearly 300,000 
inhabitants (255,664 according to the 
census in 1890), with a prodigious 
commercial traffic inseparable from 
her fortunate geographical situation 
at the outlet of the great lakes and 
the neck of the jug of the Vanderbilt 
system of railways. She has also a 
great manufacturing business employ- 


ing something over 50,000 men, being 
especially prominent in manufactur- 
ing railway cars, flour-mill machinery, 
and agricultural implements. The 
power now used in these factories and 
shops and upon her street railways 
and elevators aggregates about 40,- 
ooo horse-power, mostly produced by 
steam generated by consumption of 
soft coal, although this fuel has re- 
cently been largely superseded by 
the use of natural gas. ‘The city 
of Niagara Falls is about 12,000 in- 
habitants, the result of the consoli- 
dation of the village of the same 
name with the village of Suspen- 
sion Bridge. Of course the power of 
“harnessed Niagara” will be used in 
its immediate neighborhood as far as 
there is a demand for it. And the 
company’s lands there will doubtless 
in a few years be covered with mills 
which will attract a large population. 
But it is only twenty miles to Buf- 
falo, and power is transmitted with- 
out loss much greater distances than 
this. The mills already exist in Buf- 
falo, and the cheapening of the cost 
of the power that runs them by 
seventy-five per cent will stimulate 
their rapid increase. Whether the 
little city at the brink will outstrip 
his neighbor at the foot of the lakes 
cannot be foretold; but the predic- 
tions of observers of their joint prog- 
ress—that, within ten years, between 
the two there will be a population of 
a million—do not seem extravagant. 


TOBACCO vs. CONSUMPTION 
Theodore Griffin Pacific Medical Journal 


We believe that ere long tobacco 
will be regarded as a valuable thera- 
peutic agent. A plant which produces 
such marked disturbances of physio- 
logical functions when used to excess, 
is likely to possess valuable therapeu- 
tic properties, which we will endeavor 
to find in its smoke. It has been 
demonstrated that it is destructible to 
certain germs. Dr. V. Lassinari, as- 
sistant at the hygienic institute of the 
University of Pisa, publishes some 
interesting experiments with tobacco 
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smoke on various pathogenic and 
non-pathogenic organisms. The du- 
ration of the fumigations varied from 
thirty to thirty-five minutes, and 
the quantity of tobacco consumed 
amounted to from 3% to 4% grams. 
It was shown that tobacco smoke pos- 
sesses the property of retarding the 
development of some_pathogenic bac- 
teria and preventing the growth of 
others. Thus the smoke from a large 
Virginia cigar retarded the develop- 
ment of the Bacterium prodigiosus for 
seventy-two hours, of the Staphylo- 
coccus aureus for seventy-three hours, 
and of the anthrax bacillus for nine- 
ty-seven hours. No development of 
colonies of the spirille of Asiatic 
cholera, anthrax, and of the bacilli 
of typhus fever and pneumonia was 
observed after from a hundred and 
twenty-eight to a hundred and sixty- 
eight hours. The author regards 


these results as due to the chemical 
action of the ingredients of tobacco 


smoke. For years dentists have rec- 
ognized the fact that tobacco is an 
active germicide, and state that to- 
bacco-users have the best preserved 
teeth. For twenty years I have been 
engaged in the general practice of 
medicine, and during that time have 
treated many cases of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis. I do not remember that 
one of my consumptive cases was a 
habitual smoker of tobacco. My re- 
flections on this subject lead me to 
suggest that tobacco smoke, as in- 
haled daily and almost hourly by the 
habitual smoker, retards or prevents 
the development of the bacillus tuber- 
culosis in the larynx and lungs of the 
smoker, as it has been demonstrated 
to prevent the development of the 
bacilli of typhus fever and pneumonia. 
Look back upon your cases of con- 
sumption, and recall to mind any 
among them who were habitual 
smokers of tobacco. As far as I can 
recall to mind, tobacco-smokers have 
good lungs. This question merits 
attention, as the great destroyer of 
human life is consumption. Another 
fact in favor of the antidotal or pre- 


ventive iufluence of tobacco smoke 
is the fact that consumption claims 
by far the largest proportion of its vic- 
tims among females, non-smokers of 
tobacco. I am so strongly impressed 
with the probability of tobacco smoke 
being in some degree a cure or pre- 
ventive of tuberculosis that I desire 
to call the attention of the physicians 
to the subject. Isit not possible that 
tobacco smoke does prevent the de- 
velopment of the bacillus tuberculosis 
in the lungs of the smoker? If it is 
capable of destroying the germ that 
causes Caries of the teeth, why should 
it not be equaily effective against the 
germ that causes caries of the lungs? 
How many habitual smokers die of 
consumption? I do not hesitate to 
advise moderate smoking to those 
who develop a tendency to pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


AN IDEAL PAPER CURRENCY 
Rhodes’ Journal of Banking 


The bank check is the most perfect 
form of currency known, because it is 
drawn for a particular purpose; and 
when this purpose has been accom- 
plished, either by presentation and 
payment of the check in cash or by 
exchange through the clearing-house, 
the instrument is cancelled and per- 
ishes. The nearer a paper currency, 
whether of bank notes or government 
notes, comes to this ideal the better 
it is. There is an old custom of the 
Bank of England that seems, without 
any particular meaning, to be still 
kept up by the bank. It never issues 
a note a second time. The notes it 
pays out are all new; and when they 
return to the bank, even upon the 
very day of their issue, they are at 
once cancelled. In this custom there 
is the survival of the original and 
correct idea that the nearer the bank 
note, like the check, could be kept to 
the exclusive performance of the par- 
ticular purpose for which it was issued 
the better it was for currency. Even 
checks often travel a long time before 
they are cancelled in these days of 
country checks; and bank notes and 
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government notes frequently are never 
redeemed at all until they are worn 
almost to pieces. There is great 
economy in the reissue of notes, and 
within certain limits it is an undeni- 
able advantage. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE 
The Renewal of its Charter 


At the time of the great copper 
crash in Paris the Bank of France set 
an example which soon afterward was 
followed in London by the Bank of 
England, by coming to the support of 
the market with immense advances, 
and so preventing a disastrous crisis. 
It did so at the request of the finance 
minister, and in return for the assist- 
ance it thus rendered it was arranged 
between the minister and the bank 
that at the earliest date possible a bill 
should be introduced in the chamber 
renewing the privileges of the bank. 
The bank, it may be said, was estab- 
lished in 1803, the First Consul him- 
self being one of the original share- 
holders, and the concession was for 
fifteen years. In 1806 the concession 
was prolonged for twenty-five years 
after the expiry of the first term. 
Again, in 1840, it was renewed for 
twenty-five years, and in 1857 for 
thirty years more—/.e., till the end 
of 1897. Not unnaturally the bank 
desires to secure an early renewal of 
its privileges; and the government, 
having induced it to assume serious 
liabilities, felt that the demand of the 
bank was fair. Accordingly a bill 
has been introduced into the parlia- 
ment, and has been referred to a 
committee of inquiry, which has been 
for a long time discussing the matter, 
and has consulted the chambers of 
commerce, the chambers of agricul- 
ture, and like bodies all over France. 
The committee as well as the cham- 
bers are decidedly of opinion that it 
is well to renew the privileges at once, 
so as to terminate as early as may 
be all doubts rsepecting the position 
and future of the bank. Every one, 
in short feels that the Bank of France 
is so well managed and so necessary 


The Speaker 


to the trade of France that a change 
in its constitution is not desirable, and 
that its privileges should therefore be 
renewed with as little delay as cir- 
cumstances admit of. In fact, the 
bill introduced by the government 
makes no change in the real constitu- 
tion of the bank, though it demands 
some concessions from the bank, both 
in the interest of the state and in the 
interest of the public. Doubtless it 
will eventually pass without any ma- 
terial modification. The sacrifices 
required from the bank are not very 
heavy. In the first place it has to 
pay from the time when the bill be- 
comes law until the end of 1897 
£80,000 a year to the treasury, the 
amount to be increased to £100,000 
a year from the beginning of 1898 to 
the end of the concession, which will 
be 1920. Secondly, the bank under- 
takes to render additional services to 
the government in the mean time in 
the way of the collection of the rev- 
enue, and similar services. Thirdly, 
the bank is to open other branches 
and agencies in several towns. 
Fourthly, it is to make slight changes 
in its way of doing business, which it 
would be wearisome to explain at any 
length. And lastly, it is to discount 
in future for agriculturists as well as 
for traders proper. For a very con- 
siderable time the peasantry have 
complained that they did not receive 
from the bank the assistance which 
they had a right to expect. But, al- 
though the government was naturally 
desirous to meet the wishes of the 
agricultural classes, it shrank from 
imposing upon the bank the obliga- 
tion to lend to and discount for agri- 
culturists. The matter, however, has 
been raised in the form of an amend- 
ment; and, although the committee 
recognizes the dangers and difficulties 
of the new business that is being 
thrust upon the bank, it has shrunk 
from reporting against the proposal. 
At the present time the bank is not 
bound to discount a bill unless there 
are three names upon it. Usually 
one of the names is that of a danguier 
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—a local private banker or money- 
lender. The proposal now is that the 
number of names should be reduced 
to two; but the committee was un- 
able to agree to this. The bank, as 
already stated, was founded at the be- 
ginning of the century. The original 
shareholders chose their new gov- 
ernor, and they managed their busi- 
ness in their own way. But very 
soon the emperor Napoleon remod- 
elled the charter, so that ever since 
the governor has been appointed by 
the government, and the interests of 
the shareholders are looked after, not 
by directors chosen freely by them- 
selves, but by so-called “regents,” 
consisting of two hundred of the lar- 
gest shareholders. In fact the bank 


is a government bank, being practi- 
cally administered by a nominee of the 
government; but it is owned by pri- 
vate shareholders, who have hitherto 
divided the profits among themselves, 
and these henceforward are only to 


pay a yearly contribution to the gov- 
ernment. Practically the Bank of 
France does all the financial business 
of the government, as the Bank of 
England does with ourselves. Fur- 
ther, the bank has the sole right of 
note issue in France.. 
no question at all that its administra- 
tion has been unimpeachable. 


THE OBSERVATIONS OF MARS 
New York Herald 


By the powerful magnifying lens of 
the Lick telescope, it has apparently 
been at last settled that our neighbor 
world is really surrounded by an at- 
‘mospheric envelope of some kind, and 
surmounted by polar ice-caps similar 
to those which glisten in the summer 
of our own Arctic and Antarctic re- 
gions. The big telescope brings Mars 
within about fifty thousand miles of 
the earth, or but little more than one- 
fifth of the distance of our own moon 
from us. And, as the diameter of the 
outer planet is nearly twice that of 
the moon, its appearance in the tele- 
scope must be too vivid and real to 
admit of any very serious mistake on 


There can be. 


the part of the Lick observers. As 
many other astronomers have been 
scrutinizing the planet both in Amer- 
ica and Europe, there will be quite 
ample means of confirming the de- 
ductions. Great interest attaches, 
especially to the new observations, 
which seem to disprove the existence 
of Schiaparelli’s famous double “ ca- 
nals’’ on Mars. So much stress had 
been laid upon these supposed artifi- 
cial cuts in the Martian continents— 
as indications that they were peopled 
by beings like ourselves—that many 
will be disappointed by the announce- 
ment that “up to the present time 
Schiaparelli’s ‘canals’ have.not been 
seen double.” But it would be pre- 
mature to infer from this negative re- 
sult that the planet is uninhabited. 
Further observations may furnish 
much stronger evidence of life on 
Mars than could be supplied by the 
supposed gemination of its “canals.” 
The fact that air and water in some 
degree certainly exist affords very 
strong presumptive proof that the 
planet has not reached its lifeless 
stage. . But we must wait for further 
light upon this point before conclud- 
ing that beings constituted as we are 
inhabit Mars. The new observations 
disclose for the first time a remarkable 
variability in the ice and snow forma- 
tions on the polar areas of Mars. The 
south polar ice-cap diminishes as the 
summer advances, and it is noticed 
that at the present time there are nu- 
merous dark markings within this cap 
resembling large spots from which the 
snow has disappeared. This phenom- 
enon is most naturally explained by a 
regular alternation of protracted warm 
and cold seasons on a planet subject 
to a system of atmospheric currents 
like those prevailing on our own globe. 
But, as the dispatches state, the most 
remarkable of all the newly observed 
phenomena are “ three or more prom- 
inent bright projections on the south- 
west limb of Mars, visible for several 
nights, for a short time each evening, 
three weeks ago.” It is said that ap- 
parently these projections arise from 
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very bright regions of the planet, but 
whether they are high mountains or 
are due to some other cause it is im- 
possible now to determine. Is it 
possible that these projections were 
due to volcanic action ? 


THE COST OF A LABOR STRIKE 
f. E. Goodrich 


Fire, flood, and shipwreck are not 
the only methods of destruction of 
property. The stoppage of produc- 
tion is quite as effective as either of 
these, almost as speedy and quite as 
costly. For, in a world that lives by 
work, property which would be cre- 
ated if work went on as usual is 
as surely destroyed when work is 
stopped as if it had been produced 
and burned up or thrown into the 
sea. The idle producers keep on 
consuming, and when they begin to 
work again they find the world 
poorer by just so much as they might 
have produced, and themselves poorer 


The Boston Commonwealth 


by so much as they have used from 
their savings in meeting the cost of 


living. It is even worse than this; 
for our industries in these days of 
specialization are so dependent upon 
each other that, when one of them 
stops, others which use their products 
must either stop also or go. more 
slowly, and the loss in the products 
of labor stretches out far and spreads 
out widely. The great lock-out at 
the Homestead steel works in Penn- 
sylvania took place on the second 
day of July. Nearly four thousand 
workmen ceased work on that day, 
and the mills and furnaces were shut 
down. Figures are now given show- 


‘the industry at Homestead. 


ing approximately how much has been 
lost by this stoppage. There is, first, 
the loss by the men in wages, which 
is set at $150,000 forthe month. The 
company has spent as much as this in 
the endeavor to get more men to take 
their places, and by the idleness of 
the mills $100,000 is the estimated 
loss. No account is taken of the ex- 
pense of hiring Pinkertons, but the 
State of Pennsylvania will have a bill 
of about $320,000 to pay for the ser- 
vices of the militia. Add to this the 
loss in wages and in products by the 
“sympathetic” strike of the workmen 
at Beaver Falls, Duquesne, and Pitts- 
burg, and the sum will reach one mil- 
lion dollars. All this has been sacri- 
ficed without suffering or destitution 
among the workmen. Many of them 
had money laid by, on which they 
have drawn for the support of their 
families during this period of idleness. 
Others who might have felt the pinch 
of want have been cared for by assist- 
ance from the treasury of the Amal- 
gamated Association. There has been 
nothing like starvation or misery; only 
a deliberate scattering of a million 
dollars which would have been saved 
if there had been no interruption of 
In this 
calculation, account is not made, of 
course, of the loss of life and the 
bodily injury sustained in the riot with 
the Pinkertons; nor is any estimate 
made of the indirect loss sustained in 
other industries dependent upon the 
product of the Homestead works for 
their material. It isa clear and clean 
million chargeable directly to the 
Homestead lock-out. 
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WORKS OF ART AT MUNICH 
The Nation 


The following table is interesting 
as showing the amount of money ex- 
pended for the purchase and received 
for the sale of works of art by the 
nations represented at the Munich art 
exhibitions of 1889, 1890, and 1891: 


Sold. 
Marks. 


16,840 
145,975 
614,547 
49, 370 
11,500 

1,048 
71,177 
6,650 
19,000 
49,684 
97,236 
97,730 
123,074 
192,843 
Among countries foreign to Germany, 
America (¢.e., the United States) 
holds, according to this report, the 
foremost rank as a purchaser of works 
of art; and the lively appreciation of 
this fact is inducing Germany, and 
especially Munich, to make every 
effort to be well represented in this 
department at the Chicago exhibi- 
tion. There is no doubt that the 
reputation of Munich in this respect 
has suffered from the vast number of 
hasty sketches, mere pot-boilers of 
needy artists, sold by dealers to tour- 
ists as specimens of what they are 
pleased to call the Munich school of 
art. 


Bought. 
Marks. 


America 
Germany, without Munich, 397,720 
372,18T 


Austria and Hungary. ... 95,040 


13,720 


TALL MEN 
Harper's Young People 


The tallest man living to day is said 
to be Chang-tu-Ling, the Chinese 
giant. His height is 7 feet 3 inches. 
Turner the naturalist declared that 
he once saw, upon the coast of Brazil, 
a race of gigantic savages, one of 
whom was 12 feet high, A traveller, 


Mr. Therch, who published at Paris, 
in 1575, his descriptions of America, 
asserts that he saw and measured the 
skeleton of a South American which 
was 11 feet 2 inches in length. But 
men of less height than this are men- 
tioned as wonders in old histories. 
Josephus speaks of a Jew who was 10 
feet 2 inches in height. And Pliny 
tells of the Arabian giant Gabara, 
who was 9g feet 9 inches, “the tallest 
man in the days of Claudius."" Nearer 
our own times was John Middleton, 
born at Hale, in Lancashire, in the 
time of James I., who was 9g feet 3 
inches in height. The History of 
Staffordshire, which speaks of this 
giant, tells that his hand was 17 
inches long and 8% broad. The 
Irish giant “ Murphy” was 8 feet and 
1o inches. Of skeletons, there is one 
in the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, of a man 8 feet 6 inches high, 
and one in the museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London 8 feet 4 
inches. But giants seem to have de- 
generated. These heights cannot be 
matched in living man. 


SIZE OF GREAT BRIDGES 
Peter McQueen The Cosmopolitan 


A few of the longest bridges: a 
bridge in China is said to have over 
270 piers and to be over 28,000 feet 
in its entire length. There is a trestle 
in America twenty-two miles long; 
and the Elevated Railroad in New 
York, which is nothing more or less 
than a_ continuous trestle - bridge 
thirty-four miles long, is the longest 
in the world. The old Tay Bridge 
was 10,800 feet, the Fort Bridge 8,098 
feet, the Poughkeepsie Bridge 8,667 
feet, the Brooklyn Bridge 2,700 feet, 
and the North River Bridge will be 
about 10,000 feet in length. Several 
great works in bridge-building are 
being talked about. The latest pro- 
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ject is the North River Suspension 
Bridge, proposed by Gustav Linden- 
thal, which is to have a central clear- 
ing Of 3,100 feet, nearly doubling the 
East River prodigy. The estimated 
cost without the approaches is $28, - 
500,000. Mr. Thomas C. Clarke, of 
the Union Bridge Company, has also 
a design for a cantilever span of 2,200 
feet across the North River. The 
exigencies of the growth of New York 
City call urgently for a number of 
new bridges over the East and North 
rivers. Bills to allow the erection of 
such bridges are continually being 
presented to the legislature at Al- 
bany and to Congress at Washington. 
When charters are obtained, we may 
expect to see several great bridges 
upon the cantilever and suspension 
plan, uniting New York City with 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. Other 


proposed enterprises are the Channel 
bridge between England and France, 
which is to be twenty-four miles long, 
to cost $200,000,000, and to have 


1,000,000 tons of metal in its con- 
struction; and a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence at Quebec to cost $10,- 
000,000. A large cantilever bridge 
opened in May, 1892, at Memphis, 
and the Pecos viaduct, which is to be 
the highest structure of its kind in 
the world, excite little attention, so 
familiar to us ef to-day are such stu- 
pendous undertakings. 


HOW THE GREAT WHEAT CROP WAS 
MARKETED 


Springfield Republican 


The marketing of the great wheat 
crop of 1891 may now be considered 
at an end; and with the issue of the 
preliminary statement of wheat ex- 
_ ports for June, the material is at hand 
for closing up the account of an un- 
usual harvest. It appears that we 
have exported during the last twelve 
months, of wheat and flour as wheat, 
some 224,831,483 bushels. Thecrop 


was placed by the Agricultural De- 
partment at 611,780,000 bushels. 
Reckoning domestic consumption on 
the basis of a little above four and a 
half bushels fer capita, about 300,- 
000,000 bushels have been disposed of 
at home. Some 56,000,000 bushels 
were used as seed last fall and spring. 
This accounts for 580,831,000 bush- 
els, leaving some 31,000,000 bushels 
to be carried over, plus of course 
the amount carried over from the 
crop of 1890, which is generally esti- 
mated to have been at least 20,000, - 
coo bushels. Thus from the crop, 
exceeding by nearly 100,000,000 
bushels any previous yield, we shall 
carry over a surplus of some 50,000, - 
ooo bushels; and if the crop of 1891 
actually exceeded the estimates, as 
is commonly asserted, the surplus is 
larger. Considering the extent of the 
yield, this should be counted a very 
remarkable clearing up of supplies. 
That will appear more clear by com- 
paring the yields and exports of a few 
previous years: 


Year. Yield. Exports. 
(Bushels.) (Bushels. ) 


1891... .611,780,000 224,831,483 
1890. . . .399, 262,000 106, 181,316 
1889... .490,560,000 109,430,466 
1884... .512,765,000 132,570, 366 
1882....504,185,470 147,811,316 
1880. . . .498,549,868 186,321,514 


The exports are for the fiscal year 
immediately following the crop year. 
We have here not only the years of 
largest wheat yield, but the year of 
the largest wheat exports prior to the 
present year. But while the crop of 
1880 was 113,000,000 bushels less 
than that of last year, exports were 
only about 38,500,000 bushels less. 
And as against the previous years of 
1890 and 1898 it will be seen that we 
have escaped with a remarkably small 
supply of old stocks on hand. But 
in the light of the predictions made 
a year ago the outcome appears very 
different. 
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QUEER PEOPLE 
The New York Times 

The Chinese do everything back- 
ward. Their compass points to the 
south instead of the north. The men 
wear shirts and the woman trousers; 
while the men wear their hair long, the 
women coil theirs in a knot. The 
dressmakers are men; the women 
carry burdens. The spoken language 
is not written, and the written lan- 
guage isnot spoken. Books are read 
backward, and any notes are inserted 
at the top. White is used for mourn- 
ing, and bridesmaids wear black—in- 
stead of being maidens, these func- 
tionaries are old women. The Chinese 
surname comes first, and they shake 
their own hands instead of the hands 
of one whom they would greet. Ves- 
sels are launched sideways, and horses 
are mounted from the off side. They 
commence their dinner with dessert, 
and end up with soup and fish. In 
shaving, the barber operates on the 
head, cutting the hair upward, then 
downward, and then polishes it off 
with a small knife, which. is passed 
over the eyebrows ard into the nose 
to remove any superfluous hairs, and 
the performance is completed by re- 
moving the wax from the ears with a 
bit of cotton-wool on a wire. 


TANTI’S LEARNED PIG 
London Telegraph 


About eleven years ago a famous 
hog of almost super-porcine intelli- 
gence was attached to the Imperial 
Circus at St. Petersburg, where it 
basked in the sunshine of fashionable 
favor throughout two gay winter sea- 
sons. This sagacious creature, at 
once a ready reckoner, fortune-teller, 
and deft executioner of card tricks, 
was the property of one Tanti, a fa- 
mous Italian clown, who had brought 
it up from infancy and taught it all 


its varied accomplishments. One 
night he and his pig were bidden to 
a gathering of young officers of the 
Russian Guard, supping together after 
the performance, and were called upon 
to repeat the programme of the even- 
ing—of course, on payment of a hand- 
some fee. At the conclusion of the 
show one of the officers offered Tanti 


1,000 rubles for the pig. The clown 


declined to sell, pointing out that the 
docile and clever animal constituted 
his chief source of income, and that, 
moreover, he was far too fond of it 
to part from it. Upon this the offi- 
cers proceeded to tempt him by out- 
bidding one another until they ran 
the price of the learned pig up to 
6,000 rubles. This sum, the equiva- 
lent of over seven hundred pounds, 
and the reflection that he could prob- 
ably train another pig to replace the 
one thus exorbitantly valued, finally 
induced Tanti to accept the offer, 
little thinking to what a dismal fate 
he thereby consigned his pet. Next 
day the luckless animal was slaugh- 
tered by order of its purchaser and 
sent to the clown’s lodging with a 
message to the effect that “no doubt 
Signor Tanti would like to taste a 
porker which had been so profitable 
to him in life and death alike.” The 
whole grim story, equally discredit- 
able to all concerned in it, got wind 
in St. Petersburg and made a painful 
impression upon Russian society. A 
severe reprimand was administered 
to the officer whose cruel freak had 
caused the death of a public favorite, 
and Tanti’s popularity sensibly de- 
clined. Oddly enough, a few weeks 
later he was fired at while cutting 
capers in the ring, by an eccentric 
Polish nobleman, whose bullet just 
missed the clown, burying itself in the 
sawdust at his feet, and causing him 
such affright that he fled from the 
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circus like one demented. When in- 
terrogated as to the motive of his ex- 
traordinary conduct, the Sarmatian 
magnate—a well-known sportsman 
and patron of the circus—calmly re- 
plied that, “having been much di- 
verted by the clown’s feats, he had 
felt himself bound to fire a salute 
in Tanti’s honor.” Shortly after- 
ward the recipient of this strange 
compliment quitted Russia for “ other 
climes.” 


PROGRESSIVE TAX ON BACHELORS 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


The bill for staying the depopula- 


tion of France, which M. Le Roy is’ 


preparing to lay before the chamber, 
is by no means a laughing matter, as 
the French bachelor of the future 
may discover. For among its provi- 
sions is a proposal to put a progres- 
sive tax upon bachelors, while, on the 
other hand, creating a sliding scale 
of taxation, to be reduced in propor- 
tion to the number of children in a 
family. M. Le Roy proposes to fol- 
low English law in reducing the legal 
age at which a man becomes his own 
master to twenty-one, and in giving 
a woman the right of compelling the 
father of her illegitimate child to rec- 
ognize and provide for his offspring. 


THROWING THE GAUNTLET 
Cosmopolitan 


One of the most common appeals 
in disputes was to the wager of bat- 
tle, by which a cause was put to the 
hazard of a fight between plaintiff 
and defendant or between champions 
engaged by them. In this a glove 
or gauntlet was thrown down as a 
challenge, and picked up to bind the 
engagement. The duel which ensued 
was a legal process carried out with 
prescribed formalities, and there was 
no doubt whatever about the verdict, 
since that was given by defeat, often 
by death. This custom, although it 
lingered long, declined with the decay 
and of chivalry, had finally been left 
in abeyance for close upon two hun- 
dred years, when it was suddenly 


brought forward again in 1817 in a 
trial for murder. ‘The accused, Ab- 
raham Thornton, had been acquitted 
by a jury, much to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the public, and was already 
set free, when William Ashford, the 
brother of the murdered girl, entered 
an “appeal for murder” under the 
mouldy old statute which had been 
tacitly but not formally repealed, and 
Thornton was again arrested. At the 
hearing before the Court of King’s 
Bench it was the prisoner’s turn to 
create a sensation, after he had 
pleaded “Not guilty,” by throwing 
down a gauntlet on the floor of the 
court in the old form of challenge, 
adding, “I am ready to defend the 
same with my body.” The judges, 
and there were four of them, after 
much discussion, decided that the 
accused could claim to put his inno- 
cence to the proof of combat, and 
the proceedings would have had to 
be carried out in all their anti- 
quated absurdity but for the with- 
drawal of young Ashford, who was 
physically inferior to his opponent 
and does not seem to have been very 
willing to brave the perils which, ac- 
cording to old Butler, “environ the 
man who meddles with cold iron.” 
There the case ended, but when an- 
other appeal was put in within a few 
months it became necessary to inter- 
fere before respectable courts of law 
were brought to the level of a prize 
fight, and an act of parliament put 
an end at last to all judicial duels. 


ADAM’S HEIGHT 
St. Louis Republican 


I have often wondered where M. 
Henrion, the French savant, got his 
data for the curious speculations he 
gives as to the height and other pro- 
portions of Adam and Eve. In his 
remarkable work, The Degneration 
of the Human Race, published in 
1718, the learned academician gravely 
informs his readers that Adam was 
one hundred and twenty-three feet 
and nine inches in height, while his 
disobedient consort was but a paltry 
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one hundred and eighteen feet from 
the sole of the foot to the crown of 
the head. Of course all who have 
read very extensively of Talmudic 
literature, or even Baring - Gould’s 
Legends of the Patriarch Prophets, 
remember the wonderful stories told 
of how Adam was made; of his gi- 
gantic size, and how, after the fall, 
his stature was reduced several miles 
by the offended God himself. The 
Talmud has this to say of Adam’s 
height: “ He was so tall that he stood 
with feet on earth and head in Heaven 
until God pressed him down at the 
time of the fall.” Rabbi Jhuda says 
that when he lay on the earth “his 
body completely covered it.” An- 
other Talmudic story says: “ To judge 
how long he was, understand that his 
body stretched from one end of the 
earth to the other, and it takes a 
man five hundred years to walk that 
distance. The angels were awed with 


wonder when they saw that gigantic 
human being, and bowed before him, 
crying, ‘Holy, holy, holy.’ 


Then 
God reduced his size by cutting off 
great chunks of flesh.”” These are all 
absurd legendary stories, of course, 
but where did Henrion get his figures 
for the one - hundred - and - twenty- 
three-foot calculation mentioned in 
the opening ? 


WOMAN’S LIFE IN NANKING 
Harriet Linn Beebe. .......sse00.0005 The Chautauquan 


The provision for the education of 
girls in Nanking is exceedingly mea- 
gre. Some are sent to boys’ schools 
until they are ten years of age, and 
there learn to read, and a very few of 
the rich employ private woman teach- 
ers for their daughters; but at eleven 
years of age it is time to stop study- 
ing, and go to work with the needle. 
There are two books written for women 
and girls. The first, Nii Sz Shu, was 
written by a famous woman, once a 
teacher in the emperor’s household. 
It considers minutely the three duties 
of women—obedience to father, obe- 
dience to husband, and obedience to 
son; and also the four accomplish- 


ments of females—chastity, words, 
manners, and skill. It exhorts wo- 
men to cultivate the latter and ob- 
serve the former, that they may be 
considered among the worthy of the 
land. The other book and the one 
most read is a small work of eighteen 
pages called The Daughter’s Classic. 
It opens with the general duties of a 
daughter—early rising, sweeping the 
floor, combing the hair, washing the 
face, and sewing till the rest of 
the family are up. It gives directions 
as to the greeting of relatives, warns 
against loud talking and loud laugh- 
ter, and directs how to walk accord- 
ing to custom. Next come rules for 
a daughter at the age of eight to 
eleven years. At this time she is to 
be considered an adult and must now 
cook, sew, embroider, and study po- 
liteness; and, as she has not many 
more days at her mother’s house, she 
must study carefully the duties of a 
daughter-in-law. The ten commands 
which follow are: 

“ Parents’ love is as deep as heaven 
and earth, therefore honor them. 

“ Honor brothers and sisters. 

“Waste not; in time of plenty, 
think of poverty. 

“Be polite to guests and to your 
mother-in-law and father-in-law, al- 
ways allowing them to eat first. 

“Be neat. Oijid and new clothes, 
even after they are clean, give yet 
one more washing, that friends and 
neighbors may speak well of you. 

“ Beware of evil. Do not steal a 
thread or neighbors will not like you. 

“Be humble. Earth has heaven; 
woman has a husband. III thrives 
the family that shows a cock that’s 
silent and a hen that crows. 

“Be industrious. If you are so 
fortunate as to have a husband, fol- 
low and obey him to old age. If he 
dies do not remarry.” 


WORTHY WITCH MEMORIAL 
The New York Times 
Bisecting the Columbian era is that 
dark thread of history which marks 
the witch hunt of 1692. The bi- 
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centennial celebrations of the direful 
events have been widely advertised 
in newspaper and periodical, though 
apart from historical integrity the si- 
lence of oblivion would better seem 
to befit such an anniversary. But 
the memorial exercises recently in 
Danvers Centre—the historic Salem 
Village of witchcraft fame —com- 
memorate the noblest feature.of the 
shameful persecution. They cele- 
brate the brave defence of the forty 
neighbors and friends of Rebecca 
Nurse, who risked their lives to put 
on record their testimony in her favor. 
The Nurse Monument Association 
emphasized the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the hanging of Rebecca 
Nurse as a witch, by adding, to the 
monument it erected in 1885 to this 
most notable of the witch victims, a 
granite tablet inscribed with the 
names of forty of her townspeople 
who endeavored, in the face of dan- 
ger, to save her from her impending 
doom. The celebration included the 
dedication of the tablet in the little 
pine-grove burial-place on the Nurse- 
Putnam farm by the Rev. Dr. A. P. 
Putnam, of Concord, Mass., and the 
Rev. Willard G. Sperry, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., a direct descendant of 
Rebecca Nurse; a reunion of the nu- 
merous branches of the Nurse family 
in and about the stanch old house, 
which is one of the most interesting 
relics of that time—one of the earliest 
homesteads of that Puritan settlement 
—and the memorial services proper 
in the Danvers Centre Church, the 
successor of the original meeting- 
house, which was the initial point of 
witchcraft fame. The programme in- 
cluded the dedicatory address by Dr. 
Putnam; a poem by Mrs. Emily Pear- 


son Bailey, of Rowley, Mass. ; and an 
address by John W. Nurse, of Ipswich, 
Mass. The tablet whose dedication 
was the occasion of this worthiest of 
the witch bicentenaries is two feet 
nine inches above the base in height, 
with a length of three feet and ten 
inches. It is of polished Rockport 
granite, like the monument, distinct 
from it, but similar in style. The 
monument itself is a handsome shaft, 
bearing this inscription: 


Rebecca Nurse. 
Yarmouth, England, 
1621, 
Salem, Mass., 
1692. 
O Christian Martyr, 
who for truth could die, 
When all about thee 
owned the hideous lie ; 
The world redeemed 
from Superstition’s sway, 
Is breathing freer 
for thy sake to-day. 


[ Reverse. ] 
Accused of witchcraft, 
she declared : 

‘*T am innocent and 
God will clear 
my innocency.” 
Once acquitted, yet 
falsely condemned, 
she suffered death 
July 19, 1692. 

In loving memory 
of her 
Christian character, 
even then attested 
by forty of her neighbors, 
This monument 
is erected 
July, 1885. 


The verse is Whittier’s, furnished to 
the committee in a characteristic let- 
ter, in which he desires his own name 
to be omitted, saying: “No other 
name than that of Rebecca Nurse 
should be there.” 
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A LYRIC 
Gertrude Hall ‘* Verses" 


How dreary looks the ivied cot, 
(Yet all is flush with May!) 

How sad the little garden plot 
Since Mary went away. 


At morning to her window side 
A flock of sparrows comes: 

They wait and wonder, “ Where can bide 
That Mary of the crumbs?” 


Below, the poor neglected flowers 
In languid whispers sigh: 
“ Where’s Mary of the grateful showers? 
Will she come by and by?” 


And every night down in the lane, 
Just past the gate, there stands 

A youth whose face, wet with his pain, 
Is hidden in his hands. 


BUTTERFLIES 
Harriet Prescott Spofford Harper's Bazar 


Poised upon this bannered bloom, 
Trembling sheen and damask dye, 

Burst a moment since from gloom, 
Are you flower or butterfly ? 


Joyous and enfranchised soul, 
Late in folds of darkness furled, 

Dull vague dreams were all your dole, 
Naught you recked of this high world. 


Now from what far heavens and blue, 
Hovering through what radiant deep, 

On what perfumed winds, have you 
Found this soft and silken sleep ? 
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Blossom on a blossom’s breast, 


Not your evil fate am I! 
Keep, O Psyche, keep your rest; 
I, too, am a butterfly! 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


Edgar Mayhew Bacon Scribner's 


Where the tawny tiger-lilies in the marshy meadow bloom 
And the tangled rushes wither by the red and sluggish rill, 

There is silence all unbroken; there are secrets all unspoken 
That the trembling grass is hiding from the hill. 


Where the mystic firs in cluster on the rocky hillside stand, 
Where the vine’s empurpled masses in the sunset’s passion glow, 
Lo! the bird-notes are a-dying and the troubled wind is sighing 
For the secret that the meadow must not know. 


Over meadow, over mountain, in a city by the sea, 
There are wives and mothers waiting; there are sweet hopes growing cold; 
There are eyes that watch in anguish, there are loving hearts that languish 
For the secret that shall nevermore be told. 


THE GARDEN OF LOVE 


A. M. The Providence Journa. 


I am in the garden, 

In love’s garden red. 
A dove with shining wings 
Coos low and softly sings: 
“See, the day is dead.” 


The wolf is watching near, 

My young girl, sweet and dear, 
When the sun is fled. 

I am in the garden, 
In love’s garden red. 


I am in the garden, 
In love’s garden red. 
The flowers, bending near, 
Say to me, “ Have no fear,” 
See, the day is dead. 
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Your lover, proud and sweet, 
Will come with eager feet 
When the sun is fled. 
I am in the garden, 
In love’s garden red. 


I am in the garden, 
In love’s garden red. 
I hear a footstep’s fall; 
I fear, but dare not call; 
See, the day is dead. 


I hear with lips apart 

The throbbing of my heart 
When the sun is fled. 

I am in the garden, 
In the garden red. 


TO THE HILLS 
Duncan Campbell Scott The Independent 


Ah, distant hills, ye must be happy so! 
To lie along the sunset with no pain, 
To watch the olive deepen into gray, 


The silver stars bring on the night again. 


To watch them burning in the open sky, 
Or flashing from a lake so dark and deep, 
To ponder covered with your shadowy pines, 
The while your rivers murmur in their sleep. 


To hear the first thrush to the morning star 
Break wild, hidden within your very heart, 
To send your eagles wheeling up the sky, 
To signai from the height the dawn’s first dart. 


To take the lightning on your fearless front, 

To feel the passionate storm wind surge and blow, 
To know that calmness in the wild distress— 

Ah, distant hills, ye must be happy so. 
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THE MUIR GLACIER IN ALASKA 
E. R. Scidmore 


Sitth-gha-ee, “ the great cold lake” 
of the Hoonahs, and the Glacier Bay 
of the summer tourist in Alaska, lies 
at the foot of Mount Fairweather and 
Mount Crillon, and near the end of 
that wonderful strip of our continent’s 
edge known as the Northwest Coast. 
It opens from Cross Sound, and 
stretches for nearly thirty miles north- 
westward, and at the end four great 
tide-water glaciers pour their solid 
flood into the sea. Within its capes 
the ice-floes stretch for twenty miles, 
bergs and blocks grinding together 
with a stealthy, mysterious clink and 
tinkle, a crackle and hiss, that 
strangely charm the ear. Near the 
entrance these dazzling fleets sail past 
intensely green islands and forested 
shores, but farther in bare mountains 
rise, draw near together, and cloak 
themselves in snow. The whiteness 
of these glistening peaks, unseen 
snow-fields, and vast glacial plains 
reflects a light more intense than any 
amateur photographer can believe, 
and creates an atmosphere so lumi- 
nous and so transparent as to baffle 
any worker with paints and brushes. 
Very rarely one may see a narrow 
black canoe afloat in the lower bay. 
Seals bask on sunny ice cakes or swim 
with their human-like heads peering 
among the bergs, but no leaping sal- 
mon nor circling eagles give the Alas- 
kan look to the scene. The Hoonahs 
have a few summer fishing-camps in 
the bay, and the abandoned cannery 
lends a forlorn bit of human interest 
to the shores, but otherwise the re- 
gion is all a wilderness. Even the 
Hoonahs have no names for the far- 
ther landmarks, and cross-question- 
ing one such oldest inhabitant through 
an interpreter there was a monoto- 
nous repetition of: “ He don’ know.” 


“He never hear.” “He say just 
island.” “‘ Hoonah peoples say, beeg 
ice, beeg mount,” etc. There are 
comparatively few legends or tradi- 
tions attached to this realm of the 
Ice King. The natives only know 
its terrors, and have no feeling for 
nor comprehension of its beauty. Its 
mysteries have but slightly touched 
their imaginations; they have never 
sought its secrets nor its ways, and 
cannot tell anything that the rocks do 
not declare more exactly. A3 there 
were no economic reasons for their 
going to the glaciers, they kept away. 
Even seal-hunters go warily among 
the ice, where their canoes may be 
nipped between bergs, crushed or 
swamped by the breaking or turning 
over of such monsters. S7/¢h is their 
general name for ice, and its whis- 
pered sibilant suggests the Thlinkets’ 
horror of cold, a horror that inspired 
their belief in a hell of ice, a place of 
everlasting cold for those who were 
buried in the ground or drowned, in- 
stead of cremated. Sitth-too-Yehk is 
the ice spirit, an invisible power of 
evil, whose chill touch is death, and 
who manifests himself in the keen 
peculiar wind blowing over glaciai 
reaches. When the icy wind is stilled, 
Sitth-too- Yehk sleeps, or roams under 
ice labyrinths with his attendant 
Yehks planning destruction. The 
smell of flesh is distasteful to him, 
and if one should drop a bit of meat 
on the ice, or cook it near a glacier’s 
edge, some disaster would overtake 
him. The Hoonahs say that “in 
their fathers’ time” —which may 
mean fifty or two hundred and fifty 
years ago—the ice plains extended 
down to Willoughby Island. In the 
same indefinite era a glacier advanced 
and swept away the village of Klem- 
shaw-shi-ki. “It came down in a 
day, and it did not go away in ten 
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years,” they tell, showing the deso- 
late place where the ice flood de- 
scended, ploughed up fields, swept 
away trees and houses, just as the 
Gomer Glacier once devastated its 
valley. At another time a glacier 
crept down and thrust its front across 
a salmon stream. When two slaves 
were offered up, Sitth-too-Yehk re- 
lented, melted away the barrier, and 
the salmon gayly leaped again. With- 
in a few weeks after John Muir had 
gone up to make his second camp by 
the ice, Capt. L. A. Beardslee en- 
tered the bay on the steamer Favor- 
ite, to hold council with the Hoonahs, 
and prevent war between them and 
some Tsimsians who were poaching on 
their sealing-grounds. Cozian, the 
old Russian pilot, had never heard of 
the bay, and with Dick Willoughby, 
a prospector living in Hoonah village, 
assured the company that they were 
discoverers. When the Indians told 
of the man who had gone up the day 
before the salmon began to run, and 
who was still there, not hunting or 
doing anything but walking around, 
there was no difficulty in recognizing 
the great glacialist. Heavy fogs 
drove them back before the Favorite 
had passed beyond the splendid lime- 
stone mass then christened Wil - 
loughby Island. Captain Beardslee 
named it Glacier Bay, pre-empted the 
archipelago of sandy islands—the 
crests of so many old terminal mo- 
raines—and made the first chart. He 
gave a tracing of this chart to Capt. 
James Carroll, but it was not until 
1883 that the latter was able to enter 
the bay with the mail steamer Idaho. 
It was discovery and exploration to 
find the nook where the materials for 
a new salmon cannery were to be left, 
and the next day Captain Carroll 
pushed through the ice floes to the 
end of Muir Inlet, christening it and 
the splendid tide-water glacier, and 
landing the first tourists on the west 
moraine. In 1886 Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright camped on the east moraine 
two miles below the glacier’s front, 
and, after a month’s watch, believed 


that the ice advanced seventy feet a 
day at mid-stream. In 1890 John 
Muir revisited the glacier, and spent 
three months in camp. Prof. H. T. 
Reid, of the Case School of Applied 
Sciences, of Cleveland, Ohio, with 
five young collegians, were his tented 
neighbors on the east moraine; and 
this corps explored, mapped, and 
measured the glacier thoroughly. 
They reduced the glacier’s speed to 
a very snail’s pace—only eight and 
ten feet a day—and Alaskans are 
only comforted by knowing that the 
Aletsch creeps but nineteen inches a 
day, and the Mer de Glace, with all 
its steep incline, travels but thirty- 
three inches a day. Professors Muir 
and Reid bestowed the few names 
which appear upon the latter’s map. 
Mount Wright, behind their camp, 
and Mount Case, the splendid peak 
to the northeast of it, record the two 
camps of scientists, and the triple 
peak of Mount Young, at the end 
of the eastern arm, perpetuates the 
name of Mr. Muir’s companion. Red 
Mountain, Snow Dome, Pyramid 
Peak, the Dirt, the White, the Gir- 
dled, and the Dying glaciers all de- 
scribe themselves so clearly that one 
may recognize them without aid. 
Captain Carroll, claiming to suffer 
chills from seeing this party living in 
breezy white tents on the open mo- 
raine, furnished the materials, and 
bade the scientists turn to and build 
themselves a home. On rainy days 
they worked at trades, and a com- 
fortable house, with a fine bowlder 
fireplace and a noble granite chimney, 
stands as a monument to their skill. 
Having secured the use of this cabin 
for the following season, the excur- 
sion steamer left our party of seven 
at the glacier’s edge one misty day 
last July. As the mail steamer was 
driven back by ice floes, we lived in 
a world entirely our own until mid- 
August. An artist and a sportsman 
headed our forces, three women, a 
small boy, and his much-beloved set- 
ter dog completed the family, and 
a Russian hunter ministered to us. 
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With time free and all camp drudgery 
off our hands, we found the stay too 
short; and making the most of every 
hour of fifteen radiantly clear and 
sunny days that succeeded one an- 
other, we came away leaving many 
things undone. The artist worked 
sixteen hours a day trying to record 
a fraction of his impressions of sea 
and sky, mountains and snow-peaks, 
and of the changeful glistening ice 
wall, an arrangement in blue and 
white a mile and three-quarters long, 
and towering to a height of three 
hundred feet above the grayish waters 
that so often mirrored it. We were 
loath to lose sight of the glacier’s 
front for an hour, and even the sports- 
man was divided between watching 
it and his successful hunts for the big 
white mountain-goat. This cabin is 
a half-mile below the ice wall, and 
from the beach we had full view of 
the glittering barrier. The falling 
ice often jarred the house, and con- 
tinued crashes in the night wakened 
us and caused the dog to bristle up 
and growl. We spent hours and 
whole half-days on watch for spec- 
tacular displays, and rushed from the 
house at every rumble. Even the dog 
caught the fever, and would bound to 
the outlook and regard the glacier 
wisely whenever it called. We soon 
learned to distinguish the different 
keys in which the ice spirit could roar 
—to know that a single sharp report 
like heavy artillery was a falling 
block, and that a succession of such 
shots, a little Gatling gunnery, fol- 
lowed by one long roar, meant the 
crumbling and sliding, the avalanch- 
ing and sloughing off, of tons of 
weathered surfaces and small pinna- 
cles. Long-drawn thunder- claps, 
muffled roars succeeding one another, 
Sitth-too- Yehk holding each such deep 
chest note for whole beats, earth and 
air vibrating, and granite walls re- 
verberating with mighty echoes ac- 
companied the great displays. Then 
peak after peak of the range of ice 
mountains would ride out, rise up, 
careen, and sink, to be gone from 


sight for whole minutes before they 
rose violently to the surface and 
floated away as icebergs. A quarter 
of a mile, even a third of the whole 
wall, would break away at once with 
a mighty roar, and plunge into the 
depths, and bergs would battle to- 
gether and batter down other bergs. 
Great waves curved down the inlet, 
pounded as an angry surf on our 
beach, and swept icebergs high and 
dry on shore. Then there were the 
submarine bergs detached from the 
long plough-shaped base of the gla- 
cier that projects far beyond the vis- 
ible front line. These bergs of the 
deep roared in different key from 
the bergs of the air, and black mon- 
sters larger than a ship often leaped 
from the water three and five hundred 
feet away from the ice wall. Sucha 
one once rose close beside the steamer 
Ancon, and since that frightful lesson 
navigators have given wide berth to 
the region of such possible torpedoes. 
An eighth of a mile is the nearest 
that ships venture to the ice wall, 
and soundings have shown a depth of 
seven hundred and twenty feet at 
that point. The glacier’s front has 
receded a mile since I first saw it in 
July, 1883, and at each of my four 
visits since there were noticeable 
changes. One season it projected in 
a long cape, at another season a deep 
horseshoe indentation broke its front, 
and for all of the summer of 1891 it 
maintained an even, nearly straight 
line. Every break touched the wall 
with masses of blue that soon 
weathered to silver and snowy white- 
ness, and every hour of the day gave 
some different effect, some new hint 
or tint or tone of blue. Every twelve 
hours the falling tide banded it with 
a foundation course of solid sapphire, 
and this fifteen-feet tide-mark gave 
us a visible measure for the heights 
above, At the end of the ice wall 
the slowly moving buttresses and pin- 
nacles have weathered to a solid 
opaque whiteness, like cliffs of solid 
marble veined and clouded with dé- 
bris. These farther edges of the ice 
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sheet overlie an older moraine, and 
the sharp cross-sections at the angles 
of the beach and ice wall show many 
fragments of spruce and alder trees 
embedded in the strata of gravel, 
sand, and clay beneath the ice. The 
great trunks of old spruces evenly 
sawed off by some prehistoric ice 
edge, stand in groups on either mo- 
raine, all telling plain little geologi- 
cal stories of that earlier time when 
this basin blossomed like the rose 
and trees grew to the water’s edge. 
Scratches and groovings on the bare 
mountain wall a thousand feet above 
the beach-level tell of that other time 
in the unchronicled past when the ice 
flood rose to that height; and it is 
fully proven that in some remote 
period the ice advanced and receded, 
rose and fell, as the result of differ- 
ing climatic conditions. The glacier 
plain, the great basin into which some 
twenty-six ice streams pour, covers 
more than three hundred square 


miles, and the Muir drains the snows 
from an area of a thousand square 


miles. The few crevasses are silent 
and shallow, the most of them only 
cracks in the surface, and but for the 
penance of treading those millions of 
sharp prismatic crystals of glacier ice 
— walking for so many miles on 
broken glass—one could roam that 
crystal plain with unalloyed delight. 
There is no living thing in sight, no 
sound save one’s crunching footsteps 
is heard, and all sense of distance is 
lost in that white transparent air, 
As the white light dazzles the eye, 
something in the awful stillness dizzies 
the brain, and all seems strange and 
unreal. Ten miles down that high- 
way are two lakes—Main Lake, lying 
on the water-shed between Glacier 
Bay and Lynn Canal; and Berg Lake, 
repeating the glacier’s front in minia- 
ture, and matching that Margellen 
Zee in the Aletsch Glacier, which 
moved Professor Tyndall to such rap- 
tures. The living stream, the active 
glacial current, flows from northwest- 
ward, and one may trace its course 
for twenty miles toward the parent, 


never distant fifty miles from the sea. 
Medial moraines stripe the plain, and 
rise like terraces over either bank of 
this madly dashing, turbulent, ap- 
parently motionless stream. Cracks 
and seams in the ice deepen and 
widen to crevasses, in whose depths 
the pale greens and blues shade to 
duskiest indigo, and from which rise 
the hoarse and evil roar of subglacial 
streams. Crystal-clear, invisible riv- 
ulets etch the surface with lighter 
lines, weave a fine, sparkling fret- 
work over the ice, and sing in softest 
undertones. Pools of still water, so 
clear and so transparent as to deceive 
the eye seeking their edges, where 
air, ice, and water meet, melt and 
shade into such blues as are the very 
ecstasy of vision. Colorless streams, 
running in beds of aquamarine, sud- 
denly disappear in shadowy pits, in 
whose depths one hears the ceaseless 
roar of the glacial mills. Sand cones 
cover the ice in places like prairie- 
dog villages, and tabled rocks are 
scattered thickly. From nunataks or 
islands in the ice, Ararats whose bases 
are still deep in the glacial deluge, 
one may look down upon the white 
chaos and wonder surrounding him, 
and the spurs and shoulders of Mount 
Wright command wide views of ice 
plain, inlet, and bay, and a matchless 
mountain panorama. The glacier, 
so far below, is like a vast white reef 
of coral, or, as Charles Warren Stod- 
dard has said, looks “just like the 
whitewashed crater of an active vol- 
cano,” the miracles of fire and frost 
strangely resembling each other. 
There are hanging gardens on all 
those heights around the glacier, and 
from beds of bluebells, immortelles, 
and lupins one climbs to farther acres 
and miles of heathery bryanthus, and 
finds meadows of fine grass starred 
with anemones, asters, daisies, golden- 
rod, buttercups, glumes, violets, for- 
get-me-nots, and gentians. Grouse 
call to one another, marmots whistle, 
and the mountain-goat, browsing 
quietly, disappears like a flash at the 
slightest scent orsound. All the bay 
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lies below one like a map, the Mar- 
ble Islands mere draughtsman’s tack- 
heads on this sixty-mile-long chart; 
Willoughby Island is dwarfed to a 
bowlder with a few snow stripes on 
its top; and the vision southward is 
only limited by the intensely blue, 
the solid lapis, lazuli mountains on the 
Chickagoff shores. Westward lies a 
wilderness of peaks and ridges, above 
which towers a trinity of serene white 
summits— Mounts La Céruse, Crillon, 
and Fairweather—the water fore- 
ground making evident all the four- 
teen and sixteen thousand feet of their 
height. Their slopes directly feed 
the great Hugh Miller and Pacific 
glaciers, which furnish four-fifths of 
the ice floating down the bay, and so 
effectually bar its farthest reaches that 
no ship has penetrated to their fronts. 


HELPERS OF COLUMBUS 


/. B. Choate Boston Transcript 


There is no small amount of mys- 
tery still hanging over the story of 
Columbus from the time when he en- 
tered Spain from Portugal late in the 
fall of 1484, until he sailed from 
Palos, on the 3d of August, 1492. 
We know that he found shelter for 
himself and his little son at the Fran- 
ciscan Convent of La Rabida. He 
was a foreigner and but little ac- 
quainted with the Spanish language. 
He was poor, for he had to beg “pan 
yagua para el ninico que le acompanaba”’ 
—bread and water for the little boy 
who was with him. We know that 
the Convent of La Rabida remained 
the only domicile that Columbus had 
in all those years in which he was 
suing the favor of the court at Cor- 
dova and at Granada. To this he 
returned after having concluded a 
contract with their majesties Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, in April of 1492; 
and it was from this that he started 
on his voyage of discovery in the fol- 
lowing August. Here he left his little 
son—su Dieguito, as he called the 
boy. Both father and son were de- 
pendent for years upon the charity 
of La Rabida, and there is nothing to 


show that Columbus freed himself 
from this condition and from the 
obligations which he was under, until 
after his first voyage had been made. 
More than all this of hindrance and 
discouragement, the future admiral 
had no kindred in Spain, and his ac- 
quaintance in the country was limited 
to that with a man who had married 
the sister of his dead Portuguese 
wife. He was introduced by no let- 
ters, heralded by no fame; and yet 
within eight years he received from 
one of the most jealous courts in the 
world a commission as admiral of a 
fleet of discovery, the title and the 
office of viceroy and governor of all 
the islands and of the mainland that 
he might discover, the loan or the 
subsidy of a million of maravedis, 
and an order for the enlistment of 
men for the service upon terms rarely 
granted. To accomplish this high 
purpose of his he must have had 
friends, and powerful ones, too. We 
know some of these among the intelli- 
gent and kindly Franciscan monks of 
La Rabida. We do not honor these 
any too much in referring their friend- 
ship for Columbus to a generous, pa- 
triotic love for science and humanity. 
Their liberal sentiments were an 
honor to their own age and an ex- 
ample to the ages that were to follow. 
But we do not need to support here 
the cause of the Franciscan monks 
who secured for Columbus a favor- 
able reception at the Spanish court. 
That task has been ably accomplished 
by José Coll, in his Colon y la Ra- 
bida, published at Madrid last year. 
We are now to look for that source 
from which came to him that sub- 
stantial aid which he needed over and 
above what their highnesses had ad- 
vanced. That he stood in need of 
this additional help is plain from what 
he says in his will made at Valladolid, 
the 19th of May, 1506. “ Their high- 
nesses,” he says, “ would not spend, 
nor would they consent to spend, for 
that [the discovery of America] more 
than a million of maravedis, and it 
was necessary for me to furnish the 











balance.” The question now is from 
what source the balance was obtained. 
Columbus named no one in his will, 
or elsewhere, as his benefactor. All 
evidences goes to show that he had 
earned little in Spain. The amount 
required was estimated at one-half 
the sum advanced by their majesties. 
The only payments made to Colum- 
bus by the treasurer of the Catholic 
sovereigns amount to but a pitiful 
sum. Navarrete has published these 
accounts in his second volume. The 
several entries are: 

May sth, 1487, gave to Cristobal 
Colomo, foreigner, 3,000 maravedis, 

August 27th, 1497, charged to the 
same 4,000 maravedis. 

October 15th, 1487, gave to Cristo- 
bal Colomo, 4,o00 maravedis. 

June 16th, 1488, gave to Cristobal 
Colomo, 3,000 maravedis. 
These are all the payments recorded. 
They amount to fourteen thousand 
maravedis. Wecan judge how small 
this sum must have been for his sup- 
port in those years, when we take into 
account the tradition that the queen 
sent him 20,000 maravedis when she 
invited him to court at Granada. 
This was to enable him to make the 
visit with becoming display. The half 
a million must have come from the 
hands of friends. So much is certain. 
Friends, too, must have been needed 
for other help than money. It took 
more than money to fit out an expedi- 
tion of discovery in those days. Men 
dreaded the dangers of unknown seas. 
Then, too, Spanish seamen objected 
to sailing under a foreigner as ad- 
miral. Columbus had received from 
their Catholic majesties a royal man- 
date, dated April 3oth, 1492, ordering 
the suspension of prosecution against 
criminals, provided these would em- 
bark on the ship to be fitted out. 
This order proved to be _ useless. 
Criminals preferred Spanish prisons 
to a service attended by so great 
hardships and dangers. That plan 
had to be abandoned, and it was well 
for the enterprise that such was the 
If we look over the lists of 


case, 
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the crews on board the ship Santa 
Maria and the caravels Pinta and 
Nifia, we can form a pretty good 
guess as to who they were that rallied 
to the support of Columbus in his dis- 
tressful perplexity just at the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day. These lists 
are printed in the Memorias de la 
Real Academia de la Historia, pp. 
322-25. On board the Santa Maria 
was Cristobal Colon, who was regis- 
tered as captain-general. Under him 
was a crew of nineteen men. Not 
one of these was a native or resident 
of Palos. ‘Two were from the city of 
Huelva, a few miles away, and one 
from Moguer, a neighboring town. 
Four of the number, from Segovia 
and Cordoba, seem to have repre- 
sented the Spanish court. They went 
out apparently to assume civil au- 
thority in the lands to be discovered, 
and three of them remained in the 
island of Hispaniola. The crews of 
the two caravels were of a peculiarly 
homogeneous character. Names and 
natives testify to this. The crew of 
the Pinta consisted of nineteen men. 
Thirteen of these were from the little 
port of Palos. The captain was Mar- 
tin Alonso Pinzon, a native and resi- 
dent of that place. His brother, Fran- 
cisco Matin Pinzon, was second in 
command. A comparison of names 
indicates other family connections. 
Besides the two Pinzons on this cara- 
vel, whom we know to have been 
brothers, there were two of the name 
of Quintes, two of the name of Ber- 
mudez, and three of the name of 
Garcia. Only one of the Garcias was 
from Palos, the other two being na- 
tives or residents of Moguer, only a 
few miles away. ‘There is a proba- 
bility at any rate that these were re- 
lated. The Nifia carried a crew of 
eight men. The captain was Vin- 
cente Yaiiez Pinzon, brother of the 
captain and mate of the Pinta. Three 
of the men bore the name of Nijfio. 
They were residents of Moguer. All 
the rest were from Palos. <A com- 
parison of baptismal names suggests 
that these Nifios were related to the 
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Pinzons. Enough has been revealed, 
however, by this hasty glance at the 
old lists of seamen to produce the 
impression which amounts almost to 
conviction that the Pinzon family 
contributed freely and substantially 
to the realization of the hopes and 
the dreams of Columbus, 


PREHISTORIC MINES 


Rene Bache Boston Transcript 


The wonderful prehistoric copper 
mines of Isle Royale, in the northern 
part of Lake Superior, were worked 
long before Columbus was born, by 
the Indians, who procured from them 
metal for their implements and orna- 
ments. The copper occurs there in 
masses of the pure or “native” 
metal, embedded in the volcanic 
rocks, and the primitive miners were 
accustomed to dig it out with no 
better tools than stone sledges. Al- 
though the island is not adapted for 
human habitation, tribes from all the 


surrounding country gathered there 
in ancient times for the purpose of 


obtaining the precious material. In 
order to find it, a great deal of “ pros- 
pecting” had to be done, and thus 
the surface of the hills to-day are 
everywhere found covered with old 
pits and trenches, partly filled up and 
overgrown with pine forests. In these 
ancient holes are discovered nume- 
rous stone implements which bear the 
marks of use as mining tools. So 
thickly are such rude tools scattered 
about that not less than 50,000 of 
them are to be seen on the surface of 
the ground, affording an illustration 
of the extensive character of the work 
that was carried on. The copper was 
sometimes found in masses so big 
that they could not be removed, and 
many such gigantic nuggets of pure 
metal have since furnished bonanzas 
to the whites, who for years made a 
business of exploring the old work- 
ings in search of them. One nugget 
weighed 12,000 pounds, and, because 
it was not practicable to cut it up or 
blast it into pieces it had to be con- 
veyed bodily to the lake shore and 
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carried away in a vessel, requiring 
much ingenuity and the best modern 
appliances for the successful accom- 
plishment of the task. When the 
Indians came across such a mass of 
copper, the best they could do was 
to break off a few projecting pieces of 
it. The business of prospecting for 
such abandoned nuggets was finally 
given up by the whites, because 
they ceased to find enough of them 
to pay, although more than 1,000 
pits remained untouched by them. 
After the miners of antiquity had got 
the copper, they hammered it into 
tools and ornaments, which were car- 
ried to all parts of North America 
and distributed by trade. Such arti- 
cles, for which the material was orig- 
inally obtained from Isle Royale, are 
found to-day in mounds and graves 
throughout this country. This explor- 
ation, by the Bureau of Ethnology, 
of these great prehistoric workings 
for metal is the first that has been 
made; and the result, which will be 
illustrated by collections at the 
World’s Fair, throw a new light upon 
the aboriginal people who have left 
behind them proofs of such gigantic 
labors. 


MARY BLANDY, PARRICIDE 
R. Mackenzie The English Illustrated 


In the High Street, and nigh to 
the Angel Inn, lived, in 1751, an 
attorney-at-law, Mr. Francis Blandy, 
a widower with one child, “the dar- 
ling of his soul, the comfort of his 
age.” In those days the line sepa- 
rating town and county society was 
very definite, and Mr. Blandy was 
foolish enough, so that his Mary 
might vault this barrier, to give out 
that his daughter would have from 
him £t0,ocooasdowry. By ill chance 
Captain Cranston, a married man, of 
old border birth, and débauché of 
the first degree, came to Henley in 
command of a recruiting party. He 
heard, saw, and loved Mary and her 
famed £10,000, and, forgetful of his 
wife in Scotland, proposed to her. 
The father, disliking the man and 
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distrusting his story, was averse to 
the marriage and forbade it. There- 
upon the captain, as anxious for the 
money as Mary was for him, deter- 
mined on slow poisoning. As early 
as the month of August, 1750, he 
endowed himself with convenient sec- 
ond sight, and with infinite cunning 
gave out that he saw Mr. Blandy’s 
wraith, a certain sign of death, he 
said. However, it was not until No- 
vember that Mary, under his instruc- 
tions, began to poison her doting 
father, when Cranston left for Scot- 
land and sent her Scotch pebbles as 
a love gift; so thoughtful was he, 
indeed, that wishing his jewels should 
ever look their brightest on his lady- 
love, he even provided a special pow- 
der toclean them with. This powder 
was arsenic, and in the early spring 
of the next year our slow-poisoning 
damsel had the satisfaction of seeing 
her father’s teeth dropping whole 
from their sockets out of his head. 
On her perceiving this, she “ damned 
him for a toothless old rogue, and 
wished him at hell.” In March, by 
accident, she gave the charwoman, 
Ann Emmet, some of the poisoned 
tea; but was horrified when the 
daughter came running with the news 
of Emmet’s illness. She sent off 
remedies at once, and cared tenderly 
for the sick woman till she recovered; 
a few days after another of the ser- 
vants tasted the tea and fell ill. 
Mary became alarmed; she did not 
care to poison others; it was only her 
father she wished away, for, “who 
would grudge to send an old father 
to hell for £10,000?” She wrote 
again to Cranston for fresh instruc- 
tions, who bids her “not to put the 
arsenic in tea, but into some liquid of 
a more thickish substance.” Time 
was getting on, and Cranston, whose 
debtors were becoming more eager, 
writes again impatiently on July 18th: 
“T am sorry there are such occasions 
to clean your pebbles; you must make 
use of the powder for them by putting 
it in anything of substance, wherein 
it will not swim on top of the water, 


on which I wrote to you of in one of 
my last. I am afraid it will be too 
weak to take off the rust, or at least 
it will take too long a time.” He 
also described the beauties of Scot- 
land, and tells her that his mother, 
Lady Cranston, has employed work- 
men to fit up a room in Lenell House. 
On receipt of this letter Mary began 
to double the dose, and soon after 
nearly killed the unfortunate char- 
woman again. Mary was in bed at 
the time, but on hearing how danger- 
ously ill Emmet had been, “ Poor 
woman, Iam glad I was not up; I 
should have been shocked to have 
seen her,” she said. The sight of her 
dying father never shocked her, as 
relentlessly she completed her task. 
The servants now suspected the cause 
of their master’s illness, and one of 
them, Susan Gunnell, with every pre- 
caution told Mr. Blandy the strong 
ground they had for thinking that his 
daughter was the cause of his illness. 
The father, with a fondness greater 
than that of a woman, only said: 
“ Poor love-sick girl! What will not 
a woman do for the man she loves ?” 
and afterward, “I always thought 
there was mischief in those cursed 
Scotch pebbles.” The end was not 
far off now. That day at breakfast 
Mr. Blandy complained that the tea 
had a bad taste, and looked at his 
daughter so hard that, bursting into 
tears, she abruptly left the room. 
The father soon followed her into the 
kitchen and said: “ Molly, I had like 
to have been poisoned twenty years 
ago; and now I find I shall like to 
die by poison at last.” On this she 
ran upstairs and brought down Crans- 
ton’s letters and the remaining poi- 
son, and thinking herself unobserved, 
put them in the fire, and went about 
the house thanking God that she was 
much better, and that her mind was 
more at ease than it had been. One 
of the maids, despite her precaution, 
had seen her throwing the poison on 
the fire, and retrieved the packet be- 
fore it was too late. On the wrap- 
pers which covered’ the powders was 
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written, “ Powder to clean pebbles”; 
these on analysis were proved white 
arsenic. ‘This happened on a Satur- 
day, and on Sunday she was not al- 
lowed to see her father at all. Mon- 
day came, and, seized by remorse, 

she told the maid she should go 
distracted unless she saw her father. 

This she was allowed to do, and after 
a little conversation Mary said: “ Dear 
sir, your kindness toward me is greater 
than swords to my heart. I must 
down on my knees and beg you not 
to curse me.”” His only answer was: 

“T curse thee, my dear! No, I bless 
thee and will pray to God to bless 
thee and amend your life. Sodo, my 
love, go out of the room, lest you 
should say anything to accuse your- 
self.”” Could anything be more ten- 

der, more touching, more forgiving ? 
The next day he died, and was buried 

in Henley Church by the side of his 
wife. Mary, knowing her danger, far 


on in the night of her father’s death, 
offered the maid twenty-five guineas 


if she would help her to escape to 
London’‘in a post-chaise. She had 
already, in the early morning, failed 
in a similar proposal to the man-ser- 
vant, and, refusing to go to bed when 
the maid would not help her, stole 
out of the house over Henley Bridge 
alone; but was soon discovered by 
the mob, who would have torn her in 
pieces if she had not taken refuge in 
the Angel Inn. Here she was ar- 
rested, was taken to Oxford, where 
after a long and careful trial in the 
Divinity School, on February 29th, 
1752,before the Hon. Heneage Legge 
and Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, she 
was condemned, and was executed 
on April 6th. She was dressed in a 
black petelair, with black gloves, and 
her hands and arms were tied with 
black padusoy. As she mounted the 
ladder she turned on the fifth step 
and said, “ Gentlemen, I beg you will 
not hang me high, for the sake of de- 
cency.”’ ‘Two steps higher she felt 
faint and said trembling, “ I am afraid 
I shall fall.” Before she was hanged 
she turned to the people and assev- 
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eratd her innocence, saying that she 
did not know that the powders would 
have done him any harm, as Cranston 
had told her they would only restore 
her father’s love to her. From Ox- 
ford her body was brought to Henley, 
attended by the fickle mob, who now 
worshipped her as a saint, and was 
buried in a coffin lined with white satin 
in Henley Church, between her mother 
whom she had never known and her 
father whom she had murdered. 


BOLTON PRIORY 
New York Times 


Two generations ago few rich 
Americans followed the English cus- 
tom of erecting solid, lasting manor 
houses to stand as family monuments 
and homes for their descendants. 
The Rev. Robert Bolton, in 1830 the 
well-to-do rector of the parish of 
East Chester, was an exception to 
the.rule. He built himself an ideal 
English mansion on the border line 
between the towns of New Rochelle 
and Pelham, and called it the Bolton 
Priory. The mansion stands to-day 
a conspicuous landmark in Westches- 
ter County and is one of the most in- 
teresting homesteads in the country. 
Public attention was called to the 
Bolton Priory recently, when the 
Duchess de Dino presented the man- 
sion as a wedding gift to her daugh- 
ter, Miss Daisy Stevens, the wife of 
Frederick H. Allen. The Rev. Rob- 
ert Bolton was intimately acquainted 
with Washington Irving, and, upon 
one of his frequent visits at Sunny- 
side in the spring of 1838, he told the 
author of Sleepy Hollow that he in- 
tended building himself a home that 
would last for generations. Irving 
advised that the homestead be made 
typically English, and suggested the 
idea of putting the date up in the 
front wall. He said also that while 
making some repairs at the Sleepy 
Hollow Church many of the old yel- 
low bricks had been thrown aside 
which could be had for the carting. 
The rector followed»the advice of the 
author, and the Rev. C. W. Bolton, 











son of the rector, went to the church 
and carted home some of the bricks. 
Thus the material of the seventeenth 
century entered into this building of 

the nineteenth. The Bolton Priory, 

as completed fifty-three years go, 

stands nearly intact to-day in the 

midst of a fine old park of trees a 

short distance back from the road. 

It is approached by a winding car- 

riage drive. The spot is isolated and 

romantic. From the roadway,through 

the trees and bushes, can be caught 
glimpses of the stone mansion, look- 

ing strikingly like an English rectory 
with the walls overgrown with ivy. 

The house was originally one hundred 
and fifteen feet deep and half that in 
width, but several years after it was 
completed a projection was added to 
the rear. Over the arched dvorway 
is the date “1838,” set in the yel- 
low bricks from the Sleepy Hollow 
Church. The front door, to carry 
out the English ideas of the Rev. Mr. 

Bolton, is of heavy solid oak, com- 
pletely covered with a studding of 
great bolt heads. A ponderous iron 
knocker, brought over from Venice, 
hangs upon the door. Even the 
scutcheon around the keyhole was 
imported. Upon it is engraved the 
date, “ M.D., 1557.” Gray stone was 
used in the construction of the house. 
The mortar being unpainted gives to 
the building an appearance of very 
great age. To the right of the door- 
way rises a high tower, from the top 
of which the country can be seen for 
ten miles around. The interior of 
the priory is more curious than the 
exterior. Passing through the door, 
one enters a wide, dark hall, opening 
from the left of which is the library. 
The members of the Bolton family 
were all artists of considerable talent. 
The dining-room gives evidence of 
this. The carved frescoing, repre- 
senting The Battle of the Chariots, 
was the work of the Rev. William J. 
Bolton, of Bath, England. The elab- 
orately carved. mantelpiece was also 
wrought by the Bath rector. On the 
mantelpiece there stood for years a 
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bust of George Whitefield in black 
porcelain. The rich stained - glass 
windows of the library, as also of 
other rooms in the house, were made 
by John Bolton, son of the builder. 
In the parlor are more treasures of 
art. Over the door leading from the 
library is a “ wool picture” of Peter 
Repenting. The picture was made 
by Charles W. Bolton from wool 
sheared by himself from his own 
sheep. The method of making the 
picture was a family secret. This is 
the only “wool picture” in America, 
and there are only two in England. 
The chairs in the parlor were brought 
over from the Louvre. The.armory 
is the next room south. Portraits line 
the walls. There is one of Charles 
I., supposed to have been painted by 
Stuart, and others of Henrietta, of the 
Pretender, and of Falstaff. Standing 
by the doorway are two complete suits 
of Venetian armor. In the armory is 
an armchair bearing the date 1639, 
purchased at Dorchester, in Oxford- 
shire, by the Rev. Charles W. Bol- 
ton. The trustees of Harvard Col- 
lege made repeated efforts to get this 
relic for a president’s chair, but the 
Boltons refused to part with it. Val- 
uable pieces of old armor and weapons 
hang on the walls. In the armory is 
a huge fireplace, six feet high and ten 
feet long, with chimney-corner seats 
inside. In days gone by, the Bolton 
family used to observe the twelve 
nights of misrule. The yule log used 
to be drawn in by a donkey ridden 
by the rector. When the priory was 
erected, it was not intended to be 
turned to a purpose which subse- 
quently made it widely known. A 
few years after it was finished a young 
ladies’ seminary was opened in the 
building, the rear extension being 
used as a schoolroom. In the west 


wing was the studio where the artist 
family worked with their pupils. With 
the death of the Bolton sisters, sev- 
eral years ago, the school was dis- 
continued, and Bolton Priory has 
been used for many seasons past as 
a summer residence. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A WATERMELON 
Atlanta Constitution 
When you thump it with your fingers, and it gives a heavy sound, 
Like summer rain a-fallin’ on the dry an’ dusty ground; 
Jes’ get your Barlow ready an’ prepare to make a swipe, 
And carve it straight an’ steady, till it opens, red an’ ripe! 


Then fold your Barlow careful, an’ take your melon flat; 

Put one half on this side o’ you, the other half on that; 

Then take the biggest in your lap an’ tear the heart out, so! 

An’ smack your lips, an’ praise the Lord from whom all blessin’s flow! 


OLD JOHN HENRY 
James Whitcomb Riley Chicago Herald 
Old John’s jes’ made o’ the commonest stuff— 
Old John Henry; 
He’s tough, I reckon—but none too tough. 
“Too much, though, ’s better than not enough!” 
Says old John Henry. 
He does his best; and when his best’s bad, 
He don’t fret none, nor he don’t get sad— 
He simply ’lows it’s the best he had, 
Old John Henry. 


His doctern’s jes’ o’ the plainest brand— 

Old John Henry— 
“A smilin’ face and a hearty hand 

’S religion ’at all folks understand,” 
Says old John Henry. 

He’s stove up some with the rheumatiz. 

And they ha’n’t no shine on them shoes o’ his, 

And his hair ha’n’t cut, but his eye-teeth is! 
Old John Henry. 


He feeds hisself, when the stock’s all fed, 
Old John Henry. 
And “sleeps like a babe” when he goes to bed, 
“And dreams o’ heaven and home-made bread!” 
Says old John Henry. 
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He a’n’t refined as he ort to be 

To fit the statutes of poetry, 

Nor his clothes don’t fit him, but he fits me— 
Old John Henry. 


THE DAGUERREOTYPE 
Eva Wilder McGlasson Harper's Weekly 


You hev to holt it sidewise 

Fer to make the lightness show, 
’Cuz it’s sort uh dim an’ shifty 

Till you git it right—’ bout so/ 
An’ then the eyes winks at yeh, 

An’ the mouth is cherry-ripe. 
Law! it beats your new-style picters, 


This old digerrytype! 


Thar’s a blush acrost the dimples 
Thet burrows in the cheeks; 

F’om out them clumps o’ ringlets 
Two little small ears peeks; 

Thet brooch thet jines her neck-gear 
Is what they used to wear; 

A big gold frame thet sprawled around 
A lock o’—some one’s hair. 


*Twas took ’fore we was married, 
Thet there—your maw an’ me. 
An’ times I study on it, 
Why, ’t fazes me to see 
Thet fifty year ain’t teched her 
A lick! She’s jest the same 
She was when Sudie Scriggens 
Took Boone C. Curds’s name. 


The hair is mebby whiter 
’An it was in ’41, 
But her cheeks is jest as pinky, 
An’ her smiles ain’t slacked up none. 
I reckon—love—er somethin’ 
Yerluminates her face, 
Like the crimsont velvet linin’ 
Warms up the picter-case. 
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’S I say, these cyardboa’d portraits, 
They make me sort uh tired, 
A-grinnin’ forf upon yeh 
Like their very lips was wired! 
Give me the old digerrytype, 
Whar the face steals on your sight 
Like a dream that comes by night-time 
When your supper’s actin’ right. 


HERDING 

Doane Robinson The Century 
No end of rich green medder land 
Spicked out with ever’ kind of poseys. 
Es fer se I kin understand, 

They’s nothin’ else on earth so grand 

Es just a field of prairy roseys, 

Mixed up with blue, gold-beaded plumes 
Of shoe-string flowers and peavey blooms. 
Take it a warm, sunshiny day 

When prairys stretch so fer away 

Ther lost at last in smokey gray, 

And hulkin’ yoke-worn oxen browse 
Aroun’ the coteaus with the cows— 

The tipsey, stag’rin’ day-old calf 
Mumbles a bleat and slabbers a laugh— 
And yearlin’ steers so round and slick 
Wade in the cool and sparklin’ crick, 
While cute spring bossies romp and play 
With Ponto, in the tall slough hay, 

Yeh picket out the gentle Roany, 

Yer knowin’, faithful, herdin’ pony, 

And tumblin’ down upon yer back 
Wher’ gay, sweet-smellin’ beauties bide 
In posey beds, three counties wide, 

You take a swig of prairy air, 

With which old speerits kent compare, 
And think, and plan, and twist, and rack 
Yer brains, to work some scheme aroun’ 
To git a week to spend in town. 
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A SWEDISH BATH 
George C. Bartlett The Church Union 


I was advised while in Stockholm 
to take a Swedish bath. I was quite 
familiar with the Turkish and Rus- 
sian, but of the Swedish I had not 
heard; but as a bath is always a lux- 
ury, I was quite willing to avail my- 
self of the opportunity. I purchased 
my ticket from a young woman in the 
office on the lower floor of the bath- 
house, at a cost of one kroner—fifty 
or about forty cents; I passed up one 
flight of stairs and handed the ticket 
to another young woman, who ushered 
me into a finely furnished parlor. In 
a few moments another female ap- 
peared, who spoke pleasantly to me, 
but I could not understand a word. 
She was handsome, tall, and strong, 
her dress was flowered, with a red 
ground, it had no sleeves—less than 
no sleeves; it was cut under the arms 
décolleté! The entire front of her 
dress was covered by a white linen 
apron. Her blond hair grew thick, 
and a bunch of it budded gracefully 
on the back of her head. She re- 
peated her former remarks with a 
smile. I simply answered, “ Bath, 
bath!” She then said, “ Parlez-vous 
Francais?” I replied, “ Nay, nay.” 
She said, “Sprechen sie Deutsch ?” 
“Bath,” said I! She then started to 
leave the room and motioned me to 
follow. “Barkis was willing.” I 
was conducted into as fine a bath- 
room as I had ever seen. It was up- 
holstered in maroon velvet; there 
were mirrors, chairs, sofa, hooks for 
your clothes, slippers, etc. The bath- 
tub was of polished olive wood, en- 
circled by bands of gilt and silver, 
with large, bright-headed nails driven 
in all around it. This lovely Amazon 
and I gave up our language and 
became dumb, that we might learn of 
each other by signs. I soon heard 


the water roaring in the tub, and with 
a “Swedish movement” of her hand 
she motioned where to hang my 
clothes. When I was partly un- 
dressed she picked up a silver bell, 
dangled it before my face, and then 
placed it on the window-sill beside 
the tub, and left the room. A little 
later I stood in the bath; I reached 
for the bell, rang it, and this same 
Venus of the bath appeared. She 
laid her hand on my shoulder and 
motioned me to sit down in the tub. 
Isat. She then made, by the use of 
a long towel, a kind of a hammock, 
which she placed across the head of 
the tub. My next position was to lie 
on my back, my head resting in the 
hammock; then this water-nymph 
commenced operations in earnest. 
Up she took my left leg and with 
brush and soap scrubbed it well. 
Then along my side underneath the 
water swung her strong arm to and 
fro from throat to foot, like a mighty 
pendulum. Presently I was turned 
over with my face in the hammock, 
to have my other leg operated upon 
and my back scrubbed. I then sat 
up in the tub and was thoroughly 
shampooed. She then led me a step 
or two, and after a kindly push I 
found myself in a small enclosure 
taking a refreshing shower - bath; 
after which she threw over me a 
large cloak made of Turkish towel- 
ling, and at once gave me a through 
rubbing down until I wasdry. Iwas 
then seated upon the sofa, and she 
sat by my side! She placed my clean 
foot in her massive lap, and with the 
aid of scissors, file, and chamois, put 
it in perfect order. Before manicur- 
ing the other foot, she left the room, 
but soon returned to serve me with a 
glass of water. The glass was thin; 
it had a silver holder, it was on a 
silver tray, and the water was fresh! 
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After my feet were sufficiently ope- 
rated upon, my finger-nails were cut, 
cleaned, and beautified, and before 
leaving the room she did not forget 
to urn my socks. When I was partly 
dressed she returned without my ring- 
ing the bell, and helped me on with 
my vest and coat. Then I presented 
her with a silver coin, and she pre- 
sented me with a smile. I shall 
probably remember the smile long 
after she has forgotten the coin. 
Men are so constant! I have taken 
many baths, in many countries, but 
the Swedish is the best of all. 


THE GREAT PLAINS OF CANADA 
C. A. Kenaston The Century 
Perhaps the first thing which will 
impress him will be the absence of 
what Mr. John Burroughs calls an 
atmosphere. For the first time in 


his life he will feel that he is out of 
doors, or that his eyes have been sud- 
denly opened. 


Obiects which under 
other circumstances would have tem- 
pered and softened outlines, or would 
be altogether invisible, now seem as 
sharply defined as the shadows of 
houses or trees in the glare of the 
electric light. There is no toning of 
the light, and between the blades of 
grass on the ridge of some slope 
many rods away from him, he sees 
with utmost distinctness to unimagi- 
nable distances. The sky rises like a 
wall about him, and through the lim- 
itless air the sun shines like a re- 
splendent disc of burnished metal. 
Upward, if he look long and stead- 
fastly, he will lose the illusion of 
blueness, and will seem to be looking 
into blue-black depths, which will 
convey to his mind with a new mean- 
ing the notion of space. The distant 
forests, where they exist, and the low, 
tumbled hills, grassy and rounded to 
their summits, are seen without dis- 
guise or softening; and moving ani- 
mals or trains of carts show every 
detail with the distinctness of close 
proximity. Perchance a herd of 
white-tailed deer, of antelope, or 
possibly of elk challenges him to a 


feat of arms, and he is chagrined to 
find that he has underrated the dis- 
tance of the game, and that his shot 
has only served to startle his quarry. 
In the morning he looks out over the 
landscape, far beyond the spot where 
he will take his midday meal, beyond 
even his next night’s camp. As this 
experience is repeated from day to 
day with unvarying monotony, his 
spirits begin to flag, and a depression 
comes over him that may verge 
toward hopelessness. If the surface 
of the country is flat for many miles, 
as is often the case, this effect is in- 
tensified, and the horizon appears to 
be rising all about him and approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to swallow up 
the sky and overwhelm him. He 
longs for a tree or the slope of a hill 
to break the unvarying sameness of 
level horizon and to suggest to him 
new vistas. Even clouds and storm 
are welcome, for they at least bring 
shadows and changing lights and 
movement. I shall never forget the 
peculiar sensation of being challenged 
which I experienced when, after a 
long railway journey from St. Paul, 
Minn., one day in April, some years 
ago, I arrived at the city of Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba; and as the clear 
morning sun rose above the level 
horizon unbroken by hill or tree, I 
went out to the edge of the town and 
looked away over the brown grass, 
now faintly flushed with the first ten- 
der green of early spring. It was 
easy to imagine that an almost audi- 
ble voice invited me to penetrate the 
untraversed regions toward the north 
and west, and to discover the mys- 
teries of the wilderness where almost 
unknown rivers ran, where vagrant, 
unbreathed winds were ever blowing, 
where wild animals and water-fowl 
lived unmolested; and it was with 
impatience that the necessary delay 
of preparation for a long journey far 
from civilization, with unknown perils 
and hardships to be encountered, was 
endured. This sense of challenge, 
which is not less an invitation to meet 
nature at first hand, without the con- 
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ventionalities and the expedients of 
long use, is, I presume, one of the pe- 
culiar experiences of the pioneer and 
the explorer in every clime, whether 
by land or sea; and it must be prac- 
tically unknown to the dweller in old 
communities, and not less to the ordi- 
nary tourist, to whom the thought of 
absence from his usual associates and 
the conveniences of mails and tele- 
graphs and daily papers seems only 
painful. We speak of darkness which 
can be felt. Similarly we may speak 
of silence which can be heard, and 
this is another impressive element of 
an experience of the plains. On the 
sea, except in calm, and in the forest 
and among the places of human habi- 
tation, there is always sound, even 
at night; but on the treeless plains, 
in the midst of normal activity, there 
is silence as of the grave. Even a 
hurricane is comparatively inaudible, 
for there are no waters to dash, no 
forests to roar, no surfaces to resound, 
while the short grasses give forth no 
perceptible rustle; and there is some- 
thing awful in the titanic rush of con- 
tending natural forces which you can 
feel, but cannot see or hear. The 
wind may sweep away your breath on 
a current of sixty miles an hour, and 
the clouds may rush through the sky 
as in a tornado, but no sounds con- 
found the ear. A winter blizzard, 
which carries on its frigid breath de- 
struction to life, which blinds the 
eyes, and which drives the particles 
of ice and snow with cutting force 
against the frozen cheek and through 
all but the heaviest fur clothing, is 
comparatively inaudible; and _ the 
traveller appears to himself to strug- 
gle vainly with an implacable, ghostly 
force which fills the whole creation. 
When, also, nature is undisturbed in 
tranquil summer mood, and the sky is 
blue and flecked with fleecy clouds 
floating far aloft, all sound seems to 
have died out of the world, and a 
mantle of silence enfolds everything. 
Partaking of the predominant natural 
sentiment, man becomes silent also; 
he ceases to talk to his mates and be- 


comes moody and taciturn. The 
merry song of the voyager, re-echoing 
between wooded shores, the shout, 
the joke, of the cheerful traveller here 
are stilled—stifled, you might almost 
say—by the immeasurable muffle of 
silence. 


A HOUSE IN WALES 
The Boston Commonwealth 


If any American follows these let- 
ters for hints for a summer holiday, I 
beg him not to leave the quaint little 
city of Conway out from some hours 
of his plans; if, indeed, he cannot 
give to it some days. England has 
few, if any, places where the habits 
of old centuries are better preserved. 
I will not say that Conway takes us 
quite back to Athelstan. But nothing 
can give one a better idea of Eliza- 
beth’s early days than the Plas Maur. 
It was the great house of 1560 or 
thereabouts, built, they do say, by 
the family of my old rascal of the 
ballad of the Diving Friar. And,who- 
ever built it, there seems no doubt 
that Queen Elizabeth has visited it. 
Indeed, the letters E. R. in the carv- 
ing, repeated once and again, may be 
well taken for Elizabeth Regina. I 
hardly dare describe it without draw- 
ings or models. Imagine frequent 
stone floors, now masked in part by 
the carpets which the Cambrian Acad- 
emy have laid, where they say 
Queen Elizabeth walked on rushes. 
Imagine windows, with such tiny little 
panes that one wonders that the 
glaziers of three hundred years have 
consented to mend them in their 
emergencies. Noone has ever taken 
pains to tell me that, even in such 
houses of the great, the doorways 
are often so low that no one above 
the age of childhood can pass 
through one without stooping, and 
that often one has to stoop low. 
The more elegant rooms were ceiled 
—not only above, but on each side 
—with carved plaster decorations 
resembling in material what we call 
the stucco ornamentation with which 
we surround the place of a chande- 
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lier, perhaps, on the ceiling above us; 
but in the hands of these old Welsh- 
men covering the topsand sides. The 
fireplaces were enormous. And, if 
the Welsh hills are sometimes bare 
to-day, any person who knows what 
our New Hampshire Wales is doing 
with her woods will not fail to under- 
stand why they are bare. Such fires 
as the Wynns maintained tell of logs 
ten or twelve feet long, and of a 
plenty of them. The plan of the 
house is well worthy of an architect’s 
study, grouped as the buildings are 
about a pretty central garden, a little 
as they might be around a Spanish 
patio. 


THE PASSING OF THE BIRDS 
Bradford Torrey The Atlantic 
But “I speak as a fool.” Our 
happiness, if we are bird-lovers in- 
deed, waits not upon novelties and 
rarities. All such exceptional bits of 


private good fortune let the Fates 


send or withhold as they will. The 
grand spectacle itself will not fail us. 
Even now, through all the northern 
country, the procession is getting 
under way. For the next three 
months it will -be passing—millions 
upon millions; warblers, sparrows, 
thrushes, vireos, blackbirds,  fly- 
catchers, wrens, kinglets, woodpeck- 
ers, swallows, humming-birds, hawks; 
with sandpipers, plovers, ducks, and 
geese, gulls, and who knows how 
many more? Night and day, week- 
days and Sundays, they will be fly- 
ing: now singly or in little groups, 
and flitting from one wood or pasture 
to another; now in great companies, 
and with protracted all-day or all- 
night flights. Who could ask a bet- 
ter stimulus for his imagination than 
the annual southing of this mighty 
host ? Each member of it knows his 
own time and his own course. On 
such a day the snipe will be in such 
a meadow, and the golden plover in 
such a field. Some, no doubt, will 
lose their way. Numbers uncounted 
will perish by storm and flood; num- 
bers more, alas! by human agency. 


As I write, with the sad note of a 
bluebird in my ear, I can see the sea 
beaches and the marshes lined with 
guns. But the army will push on; 
they will come to their desired haven; 
for there is a spirit in birds also, 
“and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” 


SPORT IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
A Former Resident Pall Mall Budget 


Newfoundland is, par excellence, the 
country for sport at all seasons of the 
year, though, besides the natives them- 
selves, but few enjoy it. Of large 
game there are bears, wolves, and 
cariboo in abundance; of fur-bearing 
animals, the fox,otter, marten, beaver, 
minx, and musk-rat; and of other 
game, migratory and indigenous, the 
hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, spruce par- 
tridge, the Canada goose, brant 
goose, many varieties of the duck, 
snipe, woodcock, and plover.  Fi- 
nally, there are no better trout and 
salmon in the world than are to be 
had, in immense quantities, in its 
numerous brooks and rivers. I spent 
a good part of four years in the an- 
cient colony, and during the whole 
of that time I need not have been a 
single day without sport of one kind 
or another. In spite of the fact that 
she is Great Britain’s oldest colony, 
and also the nearest to her shores, the 
interior of Newfoundland remains 
practically a great unknown land, 
since none but a few bold spirits have 
ever crossed its broad savannahs and 
climbed its rugged mountains. Dur- 
ing the long winter months the Terra 
Nova sportsman devotes the largest 
share of his time and attention to the 
excitement and exhilaration of cari- 
boo-hunting. These fine animals are 
very plentiful, though they have com- 
monly to be sought at the most dis- 
tant and inaccessible points, where 
they may be pursued with certainty 
of success. Unusually severe weather 
frequently sends them to the coast, 
and I have heard of their being killed 
within shot of a settlement. Thus, 
during the exceptionally frosty winter 
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of 1883-84, a large herd was reported 
to be within a few miles of the coast, 
at a point on the northwest part of the 
island. A company of sixteen fisher- 
men, armed to the teeth, went in 
pursuit of them, and finding the herd 
feeding on a small barren or marsh 
they surrounded them, and killed no 
less than sixty-eight. Too numerous 
to be taken to the coast at one time, 
the majority of the slaughtered cari- 
boo were left in the woods on scaf- 
folds; which, being erected in haste, 
were not firm enough to withstand 
the onrush of a pack of wolves, who 
tore them down and devoured the 
venison. Hundreds of cariboo are 
killed by the dwellers in northern 
Newfoundland during the winter 
months, and the venison is a god- 
send to them, since their staple food 
is largely salt. When a deer hunt 
is on the /afis, the hunters, generally 
from four to eight in number, all meet 
at a given point, whence they start 
for the interior. They will invaria- 
bly be accompanied by at least two 
kamumtiks with their dog teams. 
Besides his gun (always a large one), 
each person carries, strapped to his 
back, a sealskin knapsack (locally 
called a “nunny bag”) containing 
salt pork, a small jar of molasses, a 
pot of butter, and some hardtack. 
Across each shoulder a leathern strap 
is passed, to which powder-horn and 
shot-belt are attached. Thus pic- 
turesquely and comfortably clad, in 
plain homespun, with Elsaine cap, 
sealskin boots, and gloves of the same 
material, and the indispensable snow- 
shoes strapped to their feet, these 
bold hunters begin their tramp to the 
deer haunts, rarely less than twenty- 
five and often as great a distance as 
forty miles away. Arrived at their 
destination (if there be no tent al- 
ready erected), the first thing to be 
done is to build a wigwam, the art of 
which they have acquired from the 
Indians, whose mode of life they also 
adopt—no other, indeed, being possi- 
ble during the hunt. The length of 
time spent in the interior depends 


largely on the weather, though some- 
times it is determined by the difficul- 
ties of the hunt, consequent upon the 
wildness of the deer. Should the 
weather be propitious, every day will 
be spent in pursuing the cariboo, to 
the exclusion of all other game, and 
long distances will therefore be tra- 
versed. But if, on the other hand, it 
be stormy, no one ventures far way 
from the wigwam—at least, no far- 
ther than is necessary to secure hares 
and ptarmigan for food. A blazing 
fire crackles merrily in the wigwam, 
and around it sit and recline the 
hunters, contentedly gossiping of bold 
achievements and hair-breadth es- 
capes, either of themselves or of pro- 
genitors, in pursuit of seals on the 
ice, of codfish, wolves, or bears, or in 
a deer hunt. The task of. cooking 
and providing fuel is relegated to one 
or more members of the party, who, 
though they do not therefore actively 
participate in the hunt proper, enjoy 
with the others an equal share of the 
spoils. The cold and exposure which 
these hunters have to endure are 
sometimes very great. The return 
home of a successful hunting party is 
a very interesting occasion, and often 
extremely picturesque. Each dog- 
sleigh has its load of venison—varied, 
may be, with an otter, beaver, or fox; 
while the various members of the 
party, in addition to their ordinary 
impedimenta, are ornamented with 
hares, ptarmigan, or other products 
of the chase. The cariboo season is 
no sooner ended than the seals arrive 
and the attention of every one is ab- 
sorbed. Here again a field of unlim- 
ited sport and adventure is open to the 
sportsman, and because it involves 
serious risks it is all the more inviting. 
The arrival of the seals is dependent 
on the direction of the wind, a blow 
from the west retarding, and an east- 
erly gale hastening, it. This will be 
understood if it be borne in mind that 
the ice whereon they are found comes 
from the Arctic regions lying about 
northeast from Newfoundland. The 
young seals are born about the mid- 
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dle of March, and at this period they 
may be found somewhere off the coast 
in many thousands. In their infant 
state they are called whitecoats, and 
at this time they yield a finer quality 
of oil than at any other period of their 
lives; hence the ardor with which the 
whitecoats are pursued. The excite- 
ment of pursuing them over the ice- 
floes is great, though the slaughter 
that takes place if they be numerous 
is terrible to contemplate. In time, 
however, the spectacle loses its more 
repulsive aspects, and use hardens the 
heart. The young seals spend their 
time mainly on the ice, whence, it is 
said, they derive much of their nour- 
ishment, while the old ones gambol 
in the pools of water around. The 
bleating of the young seals is scarcely 
distinguished from that of lambs. 
What is most to be feared during a 
seal hunt along the coast is that the 
wind will change when the hunters 
are out on the ice and blow them off 
to sea, exposing their lives to immi- 
nent peril. It was thus that twenty- 
eight adult males lost their lives on 
the coast of Newfoundland but a few 
monthsago. After the ice disappears 
altogether, much better and safer 
sport may be had in shooting the seals 
that remain about the coast before 
they take their departure to their 
northern haunts, Early in May wild- 
geese arrive in thousands, and they 
are shot in large numbers. Besides, 
there are the black duck, sheldrake, 
canvasback, teal, widgeon, and many 
other varieties of wild-fowi, affording 
ample opportunities to the sportsman 
of indulging in his favorite pursuit. 
Though the vast majority of the geese 
pass northward to the regions of 
northern Labrador and even farther 
northward, large numbers feed in the 
interior of Newfoundland, making 
their nests on the numerous islets 
which stud her inland lakes, on which 
no human eye ever gazes during the 
months of summer and the early au- 
tumn. Goose shooting is largely in- 
dulged in by the fishermen of Terra 
Nova, who are all capital shots with 


rifle and fowling-piece. The geese 
are mostly killed either at the mouth 
or head of the larger rivers, early in 
the morning or at nightfall, when 
passing in or out on their way to or 
from the feeding-grounds in the coves 
and creeks along the coast. When 
the ice finally disappears, myriads of 
sea-fowl proper may be shot any- 
where, specially while crossing the 
headlands in their morning and even- 
ing flights. The native sportsmen, 
with a rapacity natural to them when 
in pursuit of these wild birds, often 
kill literal boatloads, all of which are 
used as food. Hence it will not be 
surprising to learn that every cottager 
possesses a more than sufficient stock 
of the finest feather-beds. When the 
wild-fowl have left for their breeding- 
haunts, many varieties of which do 
not appear again until the autumn, 
the best fishing, as well in salt water 
as in fresh, that the world affords is 
ready to the hand of the sportsman 
whenever he chooses to enjoy it. The 
endless rivers and brooks of New- 
foundland are alive with trout and 
salmon, which may be taken any- 
where, by anybody, at any time, with- 
out leave or license. Thus fishing 
becomes a real enjovment. More- 
over, skill is not required, for, so 
far as my own experience of them 
goes (and it is not brief}, the salmon 
and trout of Newfoundland are the 
most unsophisticated creatures in the 
world, and the least fastidious. Thus, 
throughout the months of the beauti- 
ful Newfoundland summer, and far 
on into its glorious autumn, the angler 
can enjoy himself to the full uninter- 
ruptedly and with certain success. 
In the autumn the migrants return 
from the north and again afford good 
shooting for many weeks. 


THE TEXAS COWBOY 


Frederic Remington The Denver Republican 


The men who follow the bulls 
through the chaparral for a small 
salary have many peculiarities of their 
own, and the least of them is not the 
way they think and talk. They do 
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not look at life in a large way, like a 
newspaper reporter, for their views 
are bounded by a horizon containing 
simple elements, less possibilities, 
and but one hope. The cowboy is 
strongly unimaginative, absolutely 
unconventional, and his character is 
as tough as his life, made hard and 
narrow by combat with appalling 
dangers, great vicissitudes, and an 
absence of contact with ideas at vari- 
ance with his own. He shows in his 
method of verbal expression that he 
has succumbed to his environment, 
for he thinks horse, talks horse, and 
dreams horse, and awakens to find 
himself, with some meat and bread 
and a quart of coffee under his belt, 
sitting on a horse, while the red gleam 
begins to burn bright in the east, to 
come up a ball of fire, and blaze the 
gray prairie yellow with light as the 
bronco brushes the dew away in his 
stride. Then over the hills and down 


the dales and across the plains he 
goes as he swings off the seventy 


miles of the “outside circle.” The 
cowboy’s life is passed alone, with 
only his pony and the great stretch of 
solemn plains and the flat, blue sky. 
He has little use for his voice, though 
his thoughts may wander as far afield 
as any poet’s. I doubt not, however, 
they are confined to very material 
subjects, and that the print of a split 
hoof in the sand will titillate his men- 
tal vision more than the tremendous 
roll of the brown land as it goes away 
to meet the blue hills with the white 
diamonds set in their caps on the 
western horizon. He will yell “ E-yo- 
yo!” at a bunch of scared steer, as 
they go off down the coulie with their 
tails in the air, or he may d—n his 
pony’s hide in a low, soft drawl which 
will be simply god-like in its sim- 
plicity and want of passion. I have 
heard one Texan tell another, while 
regarding him fixedly over a six-inch 
barrel, that he proposed then and 
there to break the sixth command- 


ment, and his voice betrayed about 
as much emotion as yours might if you 
said you were not going to church. 
In short, a quick, sharp Yankee thinks 
a Texan is going to use up the entire 
forenoon in saying what he would snap 
off inatwinkle. This feature of his 
speech is inimitable, to say the least; 
it is seldom successfully rendered on 
the stage, and cannot be written at 
all, although his phraseology may be 
given. One never becomes tired of 
lending an ear to the knight of the 
rope and revolver when he “reckons 
he’ll pull his freight,” or explains 
that “anything’s grub to an Injun 
jes’ so it ain’t pisin.” This man 
never talks very loud, and when he is 
not preoccupied with the scratching 
of brands on the earth with a stick 
he will look you full and square in 
the eye as calmly as the big yellow 
lion in the menagerie. You will find 
in his gaze a positive quality, and you 
will render him most distinguished 
consideration. In the gaze of his 
perfect self-containment you will feel 
your own inferiority, for no English 
high-caste man ever regarded the rest 
of the world from so high a pinnacle 
as this tanned and dusty person who 
sleeps in a blanket and eats bacon 
three timesa day. The points which 
interest you in his conversation are 
not generally intended for humor on 
his part, but mostly are “ shootin’ 
matters” if their dignity is questioned, 
though of course he drops an occa- 
sional expression which is as dry as 
seed corn, but which grows. Six 
painted Sioux gave a cowboy a ride 
for his life once, and when I saw him 
he was seated on a box with his pony 
standing near panting furiously. He 
allowed in his quiet way that he had 
“run plenty—lI only hit the ground in 
the high places”; and after a pause 
he nodded to his pony and mused: 
“He’s a plum good pony fo’ shu’; 
lightnin’ ’ill neva strike him if he gets 
a fair start.” 
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THE WHEEL AND NATURE 
Harper's Weekly 


The wheelmen are everywhere. 
Their association constitutes a most 
important factor in our social and 
even in our political economy. ‘They 
swarm over our country roads, intro- 
ducing new faces and new ideas into 
remote rural corners, bringing the 
city to the out-of-the-way farmer, 
and they increase and emphasize the 
growing demand for good roads. The 
wheel has been of enormous value to 
the city youth of the land. When 
men who are just beginning to look 
out for the gray hairs were ambitious 
youth, they had three ways of seeing 
out-of-the-way country places. They 
might walk, or ride, or drive. They 
were forced to rely either on the 
horse, which was expensive, or on 
their legs, which were slow. While 
walking parties, therefore, were not 
wholly unknown, the pace was so 
slow, the fatigue to the occasional 
pedestrian was so great, and the 
places visited in the course of a single 
ramble were so few that the country 
dogs never learned to differentiate 
between a gentleman in flannels and 
a tramp in rags. The wheel has 
changed all this. Now one who 
wishes to find nature and rural life in 
their hiding-places goes flashing to 
them ona swift wheel. Faster than 
horses, the wheel eats nothing and re- 
quires no stabling. It does not fall 
ill and run up doctors’ bills, Al- 
though a serious break may put an 
end to the rider’s excursion, an unim- 
portant mishap will not be likely to 
cause much delay, for he who rides 
may mend, and if he has no mechani- 
cal ingenuity, there are few neighbor- 
hoods that are wanting in blacksmiths. 
The wheelman spends his holidays 
perched high on his old-fashioned 
machine or skimming quickly over 


the ground on his “safety.” The 
too short days of his vacation are de- 
voted to riding through the country, 
and he who is a wise wheelman seeks 
in his outings the roads which run 
through strange and unaccustomed 
scenes. He will doubtless encounter 
bad roads, but he will see unsophisti- 
cated men and women, and will dis- 
cover in the byways natural beauties 
that are missed by those who frequent 
only the highways and the beaten 
paths of travel. He will keep his 
eyes and ears open for the sights and 
sounds of nature, and he will gaina 
store of knowledge and of memories in 
his short two-weeks trip in the coun- 
try that will be a prized possession 
through the winter. The wheel can 
do a great deal for human nature that 
for the most of the twelve months is 
cooped up in the city; and if the young 
men who are the happy possessors of 
this admirable instrument of locomo- 
tion will use their opportunities, they 
will bless the day that gave to them 
the wheel on which they may ride 
into the remote corners of the land. 


THE SOUTHWESTERNER 
Harper's Weekly 


There is no mistaking the South- 
westerner when one meets him in 
Washington. He wears at the capi- 
tal the kind of clothes, boots, and hat 
to which he is accustomed at home. 
There are peculiar and indigenous 
products in other parts of the coun. 
try, but when they go to Washington 
they put on “store clothes,” and if 
they wear a soft hat, it is one with a 
narrower brim than they find com- 
fortable at home. Most of the men 
from the West and the South have a 
decided love of ease; and when the 
time comes for wearing overcoats 
they find the sleeves an irksome en- 
cumbrance, and throw their coats over 
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their shoulders as if they were cloaks 
or shawls. This sort of thing is 
characteristic of all the sections of 
the country where men are not bound 
to a conventional appearance by stiff 
rules; but the Southwesterner not 
only loves his ease, but he loves the 
methods by which he maintains his 
ease. So you shall find him at the 
capital, determined to have a good 
time in his own good way, and sure 
that with the expenditure of a few 
more millions Galveston harbor will 
surpass New York’s great waterway, 
and will make Texas the entrepét of 
the country. It is one of the inev- 
itable results of lobbying for a river 
and harbor bill, that the man who in- 
dulges in it always comes under the 
power of this word entrepét. The 
Southwesterner is a good fellow. 
He loves to live out-of-doors and to 
make a great deal of noise. Heisa 
story-teller, an enthusiast, and if he 
is stirred up he can be a fighter. He 


is, above all, an American who be- 
lieves that his part of the country is 


the biggest part. 


THE LONG SKIRT AN AGED NUISANCE 
New York Tribune 


When the fashions change, a woman 
has no redress but to redress, some 
wit has said; and the fact that so 
many women are wearing long gowns 
in the street is due, no doubt, to this 
inexorable law. While the members 
of the sterner sex in this country have 
simply allowed the “funny men” to 
write sarcastic paragraphs about this 
particular style of women’s dress, the 
lawmakers of some of the smaller 
countries of Europe have taken the 
matter up with considerable vigor. 
Something of a disturbance has been 
caused in some of the towns of Bohe- 
mia over an ordinance prohibiting the 
wearing of long skirts. The law was 
passed because it was declared that 
the wearing of long gowns stirred up 
the dust in the street to such an ex- 
tent that it tended to spread conta- 
gious diseases. The European papers 
are still devoting considerable space 


to the disturbance which the law 
caused in Bohemia, and still later the 
National Hygienic Society of Hun- 
gary petitioned the minister of the 
interior to prohibit the wearing of 
long skirts, on sanitary grounds. This 
official has seriously consulted the 
national sanitary counsellor on the 
subject, but decided to take no steps 
to prohibit the practice, for the reason 
that he believed the style would 
change in a short time. From the 
written evidence, fashion, like history, 
seems to repeat itself. We have the 
testimony of so high an authority as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes that long 
skirts were considered just as much 
of a nuisance thirty-three years ago 
as they are to-day. When The Pro- 
fessor at the Breakfast Table was 
copyrighted in 1859, the same fashion 
must have been in vogue, because the 
Autocrat has considerable to say on 
the subject. He describes himself as 
discussing the question at the table 
in the boarding-house which he has 
made famous with another boarder 
whom he designates the Little Gen- 
tleman. The Autocrat begins the 
conversation in this wise: “ Our land- 
lady’s daughter is a young lady of 
some pretensions to gentility. She 
wears her bonnet well back on her 
head, which is known by all to bea 
mark of high breeding. She wears 
her trains very long, as the great 
ladies do in Europe. To be sure, 
their dresses are so’ made only to 
sweep the tapestried floors of cha- 
teaus and palaces, as those odious 
aristocrats of the other side do not 
go draggling through the mud in silks 
and satins, but, forsooth, must ride in 
coaches when they are in full dress. 
It is true that, considering various 
habits of the American people, also 
the little accidents which the best- 
kept sidewalks are liable to, a lady 
who has swept a mile of them is not 
exactly in such a condition that one 
would care to be her neighbor.” 
Then the Little Gentleman takes up 
the thread of the conversation: “ Why, 
there isn’t a beast or a bird that would 
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drag its tail through the dirt in the way 
those creatures do their dresses. . 
Show over dirt is the one attribute of 
vulgar people. If any man walks 
behind one of these women and sees 
what she rakes up as she goes, and 
does not feel squeamish, he has got a 
tough stomach. I wouldn’t let one 
of ’em into my room without serving 
"em as David served Saul at the cave 
in the wilderness—cut off his skirts, 
sir; cut off his skirts!” “I suggested 
that I had seen some pretty stylish 
ladies who offended in the way he 
condemned. ‘Stylish women, I don’t 
doubt,’ said the Little Gentleman. 
Don’t tell me that a true lady ever 
sacrifices the duty of keeping all 
about her sweet and clean to the 
wish of making a show. I won’t 
believe it of a lady. There are 
some things that no fashion has a 
right to touch, and cleanliness is one 
of those things. If a woman wishes 
to show that her husband or her father 
has got money which she wants and 
means to spend but doesn’t know how, 
let her buy a yard or two of silk and 
pin it to her dress when she goes out 
to walk, but let her unpin it before 
she goes into the house; there may 
be poor women who think it worth 
disinfecting. It is an insult to a re- 
spectable laundress to carry such 
things into a house for her to deal 
with.’” Although this was written so 
long ago, the book was revised in 1882, 
and so the author’s views evidently 
had not changed at that time, or he 
would have eliminated these passages 
from the work. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL FAD 
The Boston Transcript 


Possibly it is the lingering influence 
of the Puritan maxim that whatever 
is pleasurable is wrong, and that rest 
is indolence, that impels the Ameri- 
can to make his vacation a change of 
occupation and to seek to “improve” 
every moment of his time. Certainly 
in no other way can we account for 
the determination with which the man 
or woman who ought to bathe his or 


her tired mind in rest irritates it with 
lectures, and plunges into summer 
schools as if they were summer pools. 
The tired school-teacher, who ought 
to bend all his energies to doing 
nothing, will sit for hours on a bench 
in a grove to listen to a college pro- 
fessor, who ought to be idle too, lec- 
ture on Plato's self-effacement, or 
Socrates’ synthesis. We have not 
the slightest desire to disparage the 
excellence of such summer schools; 
we only point to their success as indi- 
cating a development of the national 
temperament and the national desire 
for improvement. Possibly attend- 
ance on them is only a compromise 
between this temperament and the 
human craving for rest, and that the 
man who sits apparently wrapt in ad- 
miration of Professor Strawthrasher’s 
analysis of Plato’s self-effacement is 
sending his thoughts far distant and 
is really resting them in a way very 
uncomplimentary to that learned lec- 
turer. Let us hope he is. 


ENGLISHWOMEN OUT OF DOORS 
Henry Arthur Herbert The Cosmopolitan 


That part of the famous Hyde Park 
—known the world over as Rotten 
Row—which has received the name 
of the Ladies’ Mile, presents a splen- 
did appearance when thronged with 
riders during the fashionable hours 
on each day during the season. In 
its own way it is as unique as Ascot, 
for its display of skilful equestriennes 
is larger and finer than any city in 
any other country can boast. The 
women who throng the Ladies’ Mile 
on horseback are, most of them, ab- 
solute mistresses of their art. So 
gracefully do they carry themselves, 
so firm is their seat, and so thorough 
their control over their steeds that 
one might almost fancy they had been 
born in the saddle. No matter what 
the horse’s pace—whether he be can- 
tering, trotting, or walking, the per- 
fect grace and mastery of the fair 
rider are alike apparent. There seems 
no end to the gay procession of these 
ladies, who appear in countless num- 











bers in “the Row” during the hours 
appointed by society, and, with their 
handsome faces, becoming high hats, 
and well-fitting habits, delight the 
onlooker and 


‘* Witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 


Love of outdoor exercise was at all 
periods a special characteristic of 
Englishwomen, as well as of their 
Scotch and Irish sisters. To walk ten 
or fifteen miles a day was considered 
no extraordinary feat for one of them 
to accomplish, and powers of this 
sort enabled them to take kindly and 
readily to the growing fashion for 
open-air sports. Rowing was fast 
coming forward as a desirable recrea- 
tion for ladies. About twenty-two 
miles from London, on the banks of 
the Thames near Maidenhead, was 
and is still situated a fine old inn 
dating from the posting days, when 
her majesty’s mails were carried over 
the country in red-painted coaches, 
and railroads were unknown. This 
inn, known as Skindle’s, was for years 
a favorite meeting-place for select 
parties from London and from pri- 
vate country houses along the river. 
People of society came down there to 
dine and enjoy a few hours’ boating. 
The lawn of the old house sloped to 
the river edge, and there, under shady 
trees, pleasure-boats of all kinds were 
moored toa slip. Later on the Bri- 
gade of Guards had its boat-club 
house right across the road from the 
inn, the catering for the club being 
done by the latter. In 1861, and for 
some years after, an old-time sim- 
plicity distinguished the arrangements 
at Skindle’s. The bill of fare did not 
run above roast and boiled joints, 
ducks and green peas, bacon and 
beans, whitebait and gudgeon, chick- 
ens, etc. There was no elaborate 
menu, and no stronger liquids than 
cider cup or sherry. The inn was 
conducted as it always had been, and 
this fact constituted its great charm. 
The river-reaches above and below 
Maidenhead are of surpassing beauty. 
Near by are Taplow and Clifden 
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woods. There the river bank is fully 
three hundred feet in height and cov- 
ered with grand trees hundreds of 
yeats old. The beautiful residence 
at Clifden is now owned by the duke 
of Westminster. Gay boating parties 
were constantly fitting out from the 
slip at the old inn, and it was an ordi- 
nary thing to come upon a fair damsel 
rowing along in a skiff or to encounter 
a crew of robust girls skimming over 
the water in a four-oared shell. 
Skindle’s has greatly changed since 
those days. All sorts and conditions 
of Londoners’ have replaced the 
former small parties of society men 
and women, and great mixed crowds 
affect the place, which has lost all its 
ancient simplicity. The old bill of 
fare has given place to an elaborate 
menu of many courses; and instead 
of cider cup, the guests call for cham- 
pagne and even stronger drinks. . The 
great attraction is still, of course, the 
river, rowing being more than ever a 
favorite pastime with the fair sex. 
Nowadays, when a fleet of pleasure- 
boats is passing through the locks, it 
is common for a society queen to find 
herself compelled to rub shoulders 
over the gunwale with a lady star of 
the music halls. In addition to their 
adoption of rowing, hunting, going to 
Hurlingham, and the great advance 
in favor of coaching to the race- 
courses, ladies began to give occa- 
sional evidence of their ability to 
handle successfully a fishing-rod. 


VISITING 
The New York Sun 


There is a funny story told of a 
man who visited for a long time in 
the house with the woman he adored, 
and, owing to the assiduous attention 
of his hostess, found no opportunity 
to declare his devotion. In sheer 
desperation, as he was about to de- 
part, he scribbled on his menu card, 
“Will you marry me ?” and sent it to 
the lady in the drawing-room. “ Tell 
the gentleman yes,” was the message 
returned. All of which reminds one 


ot the fact that few hostesses appre- 
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ciate that the fundamental principle 
in the art of fine entertaining is to 


gracefully leave your guests alone,’ 


after having given them the freedom 
of your castle and provided them with 
every comfort and convenience possi- 
ble within its environment. Every 
one remembers the unutterable ex- 
haustion of visiting in a household 
where the hostess, with the kindliest 
and best motives in the world, de- 
mands the complete sacrifice of one’s 
individuality and inclination to the 
pleasures she provides and the plans 
she formulates, where the hurried 
round of drives, visits, and banquets 
precludes all possibility for rest ; where 
the letters you ought to write, the 
books you like to read, and the sweet 
self-communion which all but shallow 
natures enjoy must be neglected for 
want of time between féte and festi- 
val. Can you ever forget the long, 
hot afternoons, when existence was 
tolerable only in the ‘coolest of 
négligées, and discomfort forgotten 
only in the lightest of summer novels; 
but when your hostess, from a mistaken 
sense of duty, insisted on entertaining 
you with conversation in which you 
were obliged to share or seem un- 
gracious and ungrateful? The theory 
of entertaining is nowhere so thor- 
oughly understood and so exquisitely 
carried out as in English country 
houses, where the guest is taken in 
as one of the family, left entirely to 
follow his own bent through the long 
mornings, and only expected to be on 
duty at the full-dress parade of the 
formal dinner. And this idea may be 
carried out even in small households 
where only one maid, and perhaps 
that one incompetent, is included in 
the ménage, if the hostess is hospitable 
enough to receive her guest as one of 
the family. The least sign of effort, 
either in the preparation of meals or 
the provisions for enjoyment on the 
part of the hostess, unconsciously 
defeats her intention to please her 
guest. The guest that expects of the 
woman with one servant the same 
elaborateness of cuisine and exact- 


ness of service which she receives 
from the woman that keeps three, is 
not worth trying to please, and does 
not deserve a second invitation. And 
the simple meal, plainly cooked, and 
served without effort at display, pre- 
sided over by an easy hostess, is far 
more enjoyable than the most elab- 
orate of banquets with the hostess 
tired and distrait, anxious lest the 
maid blunder or the viands be over- 
done during her absence from the 
range. ‘I give my friend my dinner, 
not his, not some one’s else, but my 
own dinner,” said a man who was 
fond of entertaining. “Nota single 
extra dish is brought on. I call it 
the highest compliment I can pay him 
to take him into my family and let 
him share the comforts I enjoy.” Too 
often the rock upon which successful 
entertaining is wrecked is the mis- 
taken notion of trying to run the 
household on the plan of the one 
managed by the guest, instead of in 
the usual way. This works confusion 
in the domestic machinery, the strain 
wearies the mistress and maid, and 
the atmosphere is sure to affect the 
guest. There is opportunity for the 
expression of pretty courtesy and 
welcome in the arrangement of the 
guest chamber, which should have all 
the little comforts and conveniences 
that are not easily transported, or that 
may be forgotten. There should be 
pins in the cushion, soap in its dish, 
brush brooms, combs, quantities of 
towels, fine and coarse, to suit all 
tastes; a few flowers in a vase on the 
table, with a new magazine, some 
light and pleasing books, and a late 
novel; plenty of extra blankets in the 
closet, plenty of room in the bureau 
drawers, a comfortable chair in a 
cosey corner, and window-shades in 
perfect working order. One of the 
things rare to find and greatly appre- 
ciated by a guest is a writing-desk 
with pens and ink and stationery; for 
almost the first thing after arrival, 
and frequently before the trunks are 
unlocked, one desires to announce by 
post to the friends at home his safe 
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journey. Make your guest feel that 
this room is his castle, to which he 
may retire at pleasure and in which 
you rarely intrude; allow the friend 
beneath your roof to enter into the 
routine of your household as well, ar- 
range such pleasures as can be carried 
out without too great effort; allow 
your visitor to feel perfectly free to 
refuse the seat reserved in the carriage 
or to accept it, to join the day’s pic- 
nic or excursion or to stay at home; 
give a certain amount of time to his 
entertainment, but always making him 
feel that he is not bound to accept 
your constant company or conversa- 
tion because he is in your house, and 
doubtless he will be glad to accept 
your second invitation. If a person 
comes for a long stay in your house- 
hold, the visit will be most satisfac- 
tory if you are not constantly to- 
gether. Every one needs at times 
intervals of solitude, retirement within 
the self-house, to make companion- 
ship which precedes and follows more 


delightful, as we sip our sherbet after 
the roast, to prepare for the game. 
There are just as many duties and 
obligations incumbent upon the guest 
that accepts your hospitality; but 
they belong to another story, as Kip- 
ling says. 


THE MASCULINE FRINGE 
The Pall Mall Gazette 


There is no doubt that the fringe 
across the forehead that is now so 
universal is exceedingly becoming to 
the male: it imparts just that touch of 
delicate softness to the contour of the 
face which the revolutionized devel- 
opment of the sexes at the present 
time seems to call for. Our women 
are becoming stalwart in body and 
robust in mind; and coincidently our 
men are displaying a delicate diminu- 
tion of muscle and a mild amiability 
of disposition which, when accom- 
panied by a softly whiskered face and 
gracefully fringed forehead, are quite 
irresistible. It has long been fore- 


seen by women that a change of char- 
acteristics and places between them 
and men was the order of develop- 
ment of the near future. The men, 
too, have now discovered this; and 
the enthusiasm with which they have 
taken up their new ré/e argues well 
for the peace of the domestic hearth 
and the well-being of our future 
woman-governed estate. The new 
departure began where it was inev- 
itable that it should begin: among the 
cultured classes, and at Oxford and 
Cambridge more especially. But, so 
rapid is the spread of culture in these 
days, it has already extended to the 
middle and lower classes. Let Allah 
be duly praised! The butcher’s young 
man, calling the other day, had a 
fringe which was positively ecstatic 
—long, silky, shiny with beautifully 
perfumed marrow, its ample flow con- 
cealing all his otherwise too obtrusive 
forehead, and its extremities kissing 
with touching affection the pimply 
skin stretched out over his nasal 
bones; he was truly a “thing of 
beauty,” and tosome muscular Phyllis 
he will doubtless be a “ joy forever.” 
It was almost impossible to imagine 
anything more glorious even in the 
way of Greek gods. But a more 
striking object still awaited the writer 
that very morning in the person of 
the most juvenile of the porters at 
the railway station. To describe this 
youthful Hyperion, as sublimed by 
an incomparable fringe of the most 
copious magnitude, is impossible. 
Let it be understood that astonish- 
ment, not to say awe, was the pre- 
vailing sentiment among all the first- 
class passengers. They felt that their 
day was over. We cannot but be 
grateful—we are grateful—both for 
the rapid spread of such finished cul- 
ture and for the beautiful ease and 
grace with which even the largest- 
limbed of our masculine population 
are yielding to the growing and 
inevitable supremacy of the other 
sex. 








LYRICS AND SONNETS 





NATURE 
H. W. Longfellow 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 
And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, though more splendid, may not please him more, 
So nature deals with us and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know 


BR. WH. GIO oo 05 -ccccccss The Century 
Because the rose must fade, 
* Shall I not love the rose ? 
Because the summer shade 
Passes when winter blows, 
Shall I not rest me there 
In the cool air ? 


Because the sunset sky 
Makes music in my soul, 
Only to fail and die, 
Shall I not take the whole 
Of beauty that it gives 
While yet it lives ? 


Because the sweet of youth 
Doth vanish all too soon, 
Shall I forget, forsooth, 
To learn its lingering tune— 
My joy to memorize 
In those young eyes? 
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If, like the summer flower _ 
That blooms—a fragrant death— 
Keen music hath no power 
To live beyond its breath, 
Then of this flood of song 
Let me drink long! 


Ah, yes, because the rose 
Fades, and the sunset skies 
Darken, and winter blows 
All bare, and music dies— 
Therefore now is to me 
Eternity! 
IN THE CITY 
BAM oon ven cncensssccss 6 6008 Arcadia 
I wandered in a city great and old, 
At morn, at noon, and when the evening fell, 
And round my spirit gathered like a spell 
Its splendor and its tumult and its gold, 
The mysteries and the memories of its years, 
Its victors and fair women, all the life, 
The joy, the power, the passion, and the strife, 
Its sighs of hand-locked lovers, and its tears. 
And whereso in that mighty city, free 
And with clear eyes and eager heart, I trod, 
My thought became a passion high and strong, 
And all the spirit of humanity, 
Soft as a child and potent as a god, 
Drew near to me, and wrapt me like a song. 


A SLEEP SONG 
it TR ninsenccnsccs c04si08 Good Words 


Willow, where the rushes grow, 
Softly swishing, softly swaying, 
Sing a music sweet and low, 
While the breezes round you playing 
Gently come—gently go. 


Wind that in the trees doth blow 
With a sweet, seductive sighing, 
Sing a lullaby you know, 
Dreamful as the shadows flying, 
Something soft—something slow. 
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River, as you onward flow, 
Crooning songs of no man’s making, 
Let me ever seaward go, ¢ 
With no thought of sad awaking, 
Even now—even so. 


A SERVIAN SONG 
R. H. Stoddard..............+- The Century 


“Mother, a dear little lad 
Alone through the night is creeping: 
He has lost his way, and is sad; 
I hear him bitterly weeping. 
I know he is coming to me: 
Go to the door and see.” 


“Daughter, woman’s undoing 

Is to be won without wooing. 
When she meets her lover half-way, 

He holds her favor light 

As the cup he drains by day 
Or the lamp he burns at night.” 


“Mother, no more, 
But open the door: 
I have his heart, he mine; 
He must be housed and fed: 
I will give him kisses for wine, 
And my eyes shall light him to bed!” 


TIME AND LOVE 
Robert Brown, Ur......+..++++ The Academy 


Sly old Time took little Cupid, 
Tied a kerchief o’er his eyes; 
Turned him round, exclaiming, “ Stupid, 
Tell me where your true love lies.” 
Long as moon shall shine above, 
Time will play his tricks on love. 


Cupid, of his power reminded, 

Showed old Time what he could do; 
And that though his eyes were blinded, 
Yet his heart would guide him true. 
Long as suns the heavens shall climb, 

Love will foil the tricks of Time. 
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A SOUTHERN MAMMY 
Gs Th. Dinaicscactveccncsscecdssccsent The Inter-Ocean 


The young teacher wore a grieved 
expression; she was filled with an 
earnest desire to be helpful to her 
race, and had come to the village 
during the summer in order to be- 
come acquainted with the parents of 
the children whom she was to teach 
when autumn painted the forests. 
She felt unhappy at the turn the con- 
versation had taken, and was vainly 
endeavoring to find some subject 
toward which to direct the current of 
thought, when her eye fell on the 
gay-colored quilt covering the bed. 
“What a beautiful quilt you have! 
Did you make it yourself?” “Ef I 
hadn’t ter made it myself, I wouldn’t 
never had it, I let you know.” “I 
have ten pretty quilt squares that I 
made a long time ago; and now that 
I am teaching I am sure I shall never 
find time to finish them, so I am going 
to ask you to take them, and add 
enough to make a quilt for your 
child’s bed, and let those squares be 
a keepsake from his new teacher.” 
“’Fore Gord, ‘oman, you is gwine 
ter be frien’ to my chile. I see dat, 
dough you is ’bove dippin’ in de snuff 
box wid me. I gwine meck my boy 
git you some hick’y nuts and some 
wa’nuts an’ some ches’nuts when time 
come for ’em; I is dat. Ef you be 
good to my chile, an’ see dat he cotch 
idee good as tuther chillern does, I 
be mighty proud ’oman. I want my 
boy to be smart, an’ ter be eddicated, 
dough his mammy is washerwoman. 
I wants him to hab more sense den 
dat ole devilish Amos, whar think he 
sosmart. DatIdoes. An’ I gwine 
meck him hunt de woods fur you 
when chinkapins get ripe. He kin 
cotch rabbit for you, too; he kin dat. 
He smart boy, but my boy whar dead 
he more smarter den John. Poor 


little Tom, he wuz a crupple boy, an’ 
I used to tote him to de wash place 
down by de spring, an’ he so much 
company for me, dough he want but 
five years ole. He love me, dat chile 
did. He wan’t ’shame of hismammy 
kaze she wash white folks’ clothes. 
He say: ‘Mammy, you wash clothes 
heap nicer den tuther omen does; I 
done notice dat. You so smart, 
mammy.’ Dat’s de word he say, 
layin’ dere on ole quilt, an’ me wash- 
in’ clothes by the spring. Heap 
folks used to say dat crupple chile 
must be heap ob trouble to me, but 
dey didn’t know nuthin’ "bout hit. 
Dat child be comfort ob his mammy; 
dat he wuz. My heart ’most broke 
when dat chile die, an’ I lay him 
down in grabeyard, an’ ain’t got no 
lily planted on his grabe.” “When 
I come back to open school,”’ said the 
little teacher, while a tear stole down 
her dusky cheek, “I will bring you 
some bu.bs from my home, and go 
with you to the graveyard and plant 
them out. Then, when spring comes, 
white lilies will blossom above your 
little cripple.” “Dat’s better den 
dippin’ outen’ my snuff box, ’oman; 
better den dat, an’ 1 know you’s a 
good ’oman now. De good God 
gwine to shine his face on you; I 
knows dat. You’sa Christian ’oman, 
certain and sure. An’ you gwine put 
lilies ’bove my child. I cyarnt stand 
dat!” And seating herself in a chair 
she threw her dirty old apron over 
her head and sobbed aloud. 


HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE 
Frederic Edward McKay....... Kate Field's Washington 


He loved her—very much. He 
thought he had never loved half so 
much before. And she? Well, she 
may have loved him; that he didn’t 
know—he hadn’t asked her. She 
was twenty. She was the most beau- 
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tiful creature he had seen. Her hair 
was black—as ink; her skin was white 
—as milk; and her eyes—how bril- 
liant they were! They seemed to 
look into hissoul. And he wondered 
if she knew it. He had never seen 
anybody so ravishing to look at—not 
even in fancy. He had never before 
left his food half-tasted on his plate 
—not even at the country hotel. He 
had never before found it a task to 
close his eyes at night—not even when 
he had been sick with fever. As for 
her, she looked upon him with favor; 
she would take his hand as they 
walked along the beach, and when 
the water spread further than she ex- 
pected on the sand, she would cry: 
“Look out, Harry, dar/” or the 
like. He presumed he ought to be 
happy—there was no reason why he 
should not be; others in his position 
would have been. Ah, yes; it was 
well enough—until the five o’clock 
express from New York came in. 
Then she would be dressed in some- 


thing wonderful in blue and gold, or 
in gray and black, or in pink and 
white; and she would sit upon the 
broad piazzas of the hotel and chat 


and gossip with the men. Of course, 
when he came up, she treated him 
civilly, decently, and he had no fault 
to find—no fault, that is, in order. 
Yet he asked himself sometimes if she 
was treating him as an individual or 
as a species. LZh bien! One day, 
fourteen Saratoga trunks were loaded 
on the blue express-wagons at the 
side door. A good many of the 
trunks belonged to her. She was 
going away. He sat idly in an L of 
the piazza, with his patent-leathered 
feet on the railing. She came to him. 
She was dressed for travel in a tailor- 
cut gown with plaitings of Indian 
cloth on the front of the waist, and 
with a black veil that could not haze 
the sparkle of her eyes. She held 
out her hand, and then impulsively 
she took his head in her hands and 
kissed him. What a thrill went 
through him! He looked up—she 
was gone. Shortly, he heard the 


rumble of the stage. Then he heard 
nothing — except that he imagined 
that he heard his heart beat. He 
was all alone, and he let his head 
drop forward on his breast, and he 
cried as though his heart -would 
break. For, after all, he was only 
six years old. 


A MOTHER’S HEART 
E. M. Phelps The Times-Democrat 


Once a youth loved a maiden, She 
was as beautiful as a summer day, 
but vain and cruel and _ heartless. 
She fancied that she would remain 
forever young and beautiful, if she 
could only obtain the heart of the 
woman who, of all others in the world, 
loved her lover best. And when one 
day the youth told the maid of his 
passion, and begged for her affection 
in return, she answered, “I will love 
thee if thou wilt fetch me the heart 
of the woman who loves thee best in 
the whole world.” And the youth 
fled from her in horror—for that wo- 
man was his mother. But he could 
not remain away from his beloved, 
and so he returned in a few days, 
Never had she seemed so fair in his 
eyes. He fell on his knees before 
her, and implored her to have pity 
on him. And she smiled, and lean- 
ing over him she twined her white 
fingers in his hair, whispering. “ Fetch 
me the heart of the woman who loves 
thee best in the world, and I am 
thine.” But he sprang to his feet, 
and fled from the sight of her. Yet 
he could have no peace without her. 
The thought of her beauty haunted 
him day and night. When he came 
again she twined her white arms 
around him, and looking up into his 
face, she murmured, “Hast thou 
brought me the heart that will keep 
me always young and beautiful, and 
make me wholly thine?” But he un- 
twined the clinging arms, and rushed 
from her presence. Yet he came 
again, and grovelled before her, en- 
treating her to have mercy upon him. 
But she scorned him, and said: “I do 
not believe in thee or thy love. For 
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why delayest thou to bring me the 
gift I have begged of thee? Depart 
from me! Though thou mayest re- 
fuse to grant me that which I desire, 
another will do my will.” Then the 
youth left her and wandered about all 
day. And with the night, madness 
seized upon him. He went to his 
mother’s house, and killed her with 
one blow, and tore the heart from 
out her body. Then he sped with it 
to the abode of his beloved. But 
when he reached her door he stum- 
bled and fell. And as he arese, 
groaning with pain, the heart in his 
hand, the bleeding mother’s heart, 
queried anxiously, “ Hast thou hurt 
thyself, my dear child ?” 


MARK TWAIN’S ‘‘ SCOOP”’’ 
The Detroit Free Press 


Here is another story of Mark 
Twain. When he got his first posi- 
tion as a sub-editor on a California 
paper, his cronies used to swell his 
record by giving him exclusive news. 
One night a friend brought in an ac- 
count of a fatal smash-up, and Mark, 
tickled with the “scoop,” sent it up 
without reading it. Here it is as it 
appeared in the paper: 

“ Distressing Accident,—Last evening 
about six o’clock, as William Schuy- 
ler, an old and respected citizen of 
South Park, was leaving his residence 
to go down town, as has been his 
usual custom for many years, with the 
exception of only a short interval in 
the spring of 1850, during which he 
was confined to his bed by injuries 
received in attempting to stop a run- 
away horse by thoughtlessly placing 
himself in its way and throwing up 
his hands and shouting, which, if he 
had done so even a single moment 
sooner must inevitably have fright- 
ened the animal still more instead of 
checking its speed, although disas- 
trous enough to himself as it was, 
and rendered more melancholy and 
distressing by reason of the presence 
of his wife’s mother, who was there 
and saw the sad occurrence, notwith- 
standing it is at least likely, though 


not necessarily so, that she should be 
reconnoitring in another direction 
when accidents occur, not being viva- 
cious and on the lookout, as a general 
thing, but even the reverse, as her 
own mother is said to have stated, 
who is no more, but died in the full 
hope of a glorious resurrection, up- 
ward of three years ago, aged eighty- 
six, being a Christian woman without 
guile, as it were, or property, in con- 
sequence of the fire in 1849, which 
destroyed everything she had in the 
world. But such is life. Let us all 
take warning by this solemn occur- 
rence and let us endeavor so to con- 
duct ourselves that when we come to 
die we can do it. Let us place our 
hand upon our heart and say with 
earnestness and sincerity that from 
this day forth we will beware of the 
intoxicating bowl.” 

All that day the people read that 
“item,” scratched their heads, and 
wondered what happened to good Mr. 
Schuyler. The chief editor kicked 
the furniture and swore, and Mark 
took to the woods. 


AULD LANG SYNE 

J. B. Hattin The Atlanta Constitution 

A fog was on the Thames. The 
lights along the quay were faintest 
nebulez. The tide was running, and 
its moan and sob and sigh suggested 
to my mind a dimly lighted room, a 
little coffin, and a haggard woman 
ineeling. Isat upon the taffrail of 
a ship, and as I looked upon the 
greatest city of the world asleep, and 
thought of how the lilies bloomed 
and beautified its slums, and gaudy 
poppies grew upon the richest lawns 
of Little Dorrit and of Becky Sharp, 
of Chatterton, his hunger and his 
tragic death, and of Beau Brummel’s 
empty head and empty heart—as pain- 
ful paradoxes such as these came 
crowding in my mind, I turned my 
glance upon the Thames and said: 
“ Now, in the name of God and jus- 
tice, take these people out into the 
sea, and bid them go to other lands 
where virtue, purity, and merit find 
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reward,” The thought was barely 
formulated, when I heard a sound 
across the water that seemed to come 
in answer to my invocation, “ Clack- 
clack-clack-clack-clack.” It was a 
steamer’s capstan, and the metal 
paws in sharp, vibrating intonation 
on the brakes told me that the heavy 
iron chain would soon be taut. A 
breeze came up the river and the fog 
was slowly lifting. I discovered a 
mighty vessel lying on the stream. 
I heard a sailor’s song, almost a wail 
it was 


‘The anchor is weighed, the anchor is 
weighed; ” 

and growing louder with the repeti- 

tion, the words soon drowned the 

noise of capstan and of creaking 


cable in the hawse. Up through the 


hatches rushed a motley crowd—half- 
clad men and boys, and women with 
their babes held in their arms; young 
girls, unmindful of their bare and 
glistening feet and heedless of their 


naked limbs, and toddling children. 
A thousand souls came up into the 
night and stood upon the decks, be- 
neath the hanging lamps. The sailor 
ceased his song. The regular stac- 
cato of the capstan came again. A 
ragged man, wild-looking and un- 
kempt, sprang on the rail, and, taking 
off his shabby hat, sent forth in pure 
and silvery tenor voice: 


‘* Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days o’ auld lang syne ?” 

I have heard five thousand voices 
sing in saengerfest’ Die Wacht am 
Rhine; ' heard the Marsellaise sung 
by an angry mob, and once, in Den- 
ver, Col., with Logan at their head, I 
heard the battle hymn of this repub- 
lic sung by veterans of the war; but 
never did my heart throb so tumultu- 
ously as when I saw these women 
hold their babes aloft, with faces to 
the quay, men weep unconcealingly, 
and little children with their faces 
scared and pale, and heard the won- 
drous chorus of their voices singing 


Auld Lang Syne. Slowly as they 
sang, the great ship swung around, 
and, with the ensign floating in the 
gentle breeze, went out against the 
tide. A boat that left her side was 
rowed across our bows. “ Boat ahoy!” 
cried I. “Hello!” “What ship is 
that?” “She's the Australia.” — 
“What is she?” “Emigrant, sir; 
the biggest one afloat; she’s outward 
bound, for New South Wales.” “My 
God!” I thought, “how these poor 
people love their native land!” Some- 
how my heart felt kindlier toward the 
sleeping city. With all its painful 
paradoxes, its sorrows and its woes, 
Cromwell’s harsh religion or Charley 
Stuart’s lust, the British hearts of 
oak well love old England still. 


BETWEEN CIGARETTES 
The Colorado Sun 

“Did you ever hear how the Mar- 
quis Mores winged two bad men in 
Cheyenne?” said Jack Frazier, of 
Council Bluffs. “No.” “Well, it is 
not much of a story, but it’s an illus- 
tration of a man’s nerve and quick 
thought. I wasin the cattle business 
in 1885, and became acquainted with 
De Mores in Denver in the month of 
May. He was a very polite man, 
but rather inclined to be offish, as we 
say in the West. About a month after 
that I met him at Barlow’s ranch, 
about twenty-five miles from Chey- 
enne. He was mounted on a vicious 
broncho, and he appeared to havea 
good deal of trouble to keep his seat.. 
A couple of cowboys who had been 
loading up on tanglefoot were whoop- 
ing and howling in front of Barlow’s 
shanty when the marquis drove up. 
Their ponies were tethered, and they 
were running foot races, and for no 
reason on earth yelling like Coman- 
ches in a war dance. They began to 
guy the marquis on his horsemanship. 
He made no reply, but kept on talk- 
ing tome. Finding he could not be 
provoked that way, one cowboy, nick- 
named ‘Broadback Morris,’ because 
of his unusually broad _ shoulders, 
began to show the Frenchman how to 
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ride. His companion followed his 
example, and in a couple of minutes 
were circling around the marquis fir- 
ing off their Winchesters and using 
the most insulting language. Whether 
the marquis understood what they 
meant, I don’t know. At all events 
he rolled a cigarette and lighted it. 
‘Drop that, you tenderfoot,’ roared 
Morris, pulling up his mustang with 
a jerk; ‘drop that, or I’ll clip it out 
of vour mouth.’ At the same moment 
he lifted his Winchester. De Mores 
turned half-way in his saddle, took a 
deep inspiration, and blew out a cloud 
of smoke. As it cleared away the 
cowboy took deliberate aim and fired. 
The cigarette was sent flying in frag- 
ments. Before | knew what had hap- 
pened scarcely, De Mores had drawn 
his long-barrelled French revolver 
from his belt and pulled the trigger. 
The Winchester dropped out of Mor- 
ris’ hands. He had been shot through 
both wrists. The howl he let out 
could have been heard a quarter of a 
mile. The other cowboy was then 
on De Mores’ flank. As soon as he 
saw him pull his gun he grabbed his 
rifle, but had not time to raise it be- 
fore the marquis fired a second time, 
just as his broncho gave a lunge and 
a buck. The bad man tumbled off 
with a bullet in his shoulder. It 
might have been meant for the head, 
for all know.” “What did De Mores 
do then?” “He rolled another cig- 
arette, lighted it, and continued the 
conversation.” 


AN INDIAN LEGEND IN MARBLE 
Minneapolis Tribune 


Sculptor Riordan, of Deadwood, has 
completed the Sioux Indian maiden 
statue upon which he has been work- 
ing for some time. ‘The statue will 
be a part of the woman’s exhibit of 
this State at the World’s Fair. Mr. 
Riordan took for his subject a Sioux 
maiden named Minnehaha, in connec- 
tion with whose life and death there 
is a romantic legend. | Minnehaha 
was the daughter of Sitting Bear, and 
her birthplace is credited to the Black 


Hills, but the family moved to a 
reservation in the eastern part of the 
Territory (this occurred in about 1870) 
near an agency where United States 
troops were stationed. Minnehaha 
fell desperately in love with Lieuten- 
ant Dupont, a tall,noble, stately look- 
ing fellow, and was unhappy when 
out of his sight. Dupont was mar- 
ried and did not reciprocate the love, 
and endeavored to induce her to go 
away, but she would not. She could 
not comprehend the matrimonial laws 
of the pale-faces. She requested to 
be made his servant, that she could 
always be near him to wait upon him 
and to shield him from the treachery 
of the Indians. Dupont could not 
bear to see her sorrowful face, and 
thought if he was out of the way she 
would soon forget him and would dis- 
pel her mad passion; so he applied to 
be moved to Fort Laramie, Wy., and 
the request was granted. He then 
quietly moved to his new station. He 
had been there over a year, and had 
entirely forgotten Minnehaha, when 
one night he was called to his office 
to see a visitor. Upon entering, he 
saw a female standing beside the fire- 
place, her head bowed, and upon her 
face was an expression of great sor- 
row. He stared in wonder at her for 
a moment, when Minnehaha (for it 
was she) said: “O Dan, don’t you 
remember me any more? I walked 
all the way from Dakota to die in 
your presence. O Dan, don’t drive 
me away. I’ve only got a few days 
more to live. My heart broke when 
you left me. Circumstances com- 
pelled me to live with my people, but 
we had nothing in common; their way 
was not mine, and now that I am dy- 
ing I want to be buried among the 
pale-faces, and I will die happy to 
think that you will sometimes come 
to my grave and pity poor Minne- 
haha.” Eleven days later the soldier 
tenderly laid poor, broken-hearted 
Minnehaha under the sod on a hill- 
side near the fort, and a pine-tree was 
planted at the head of the grave. 
The tree still marks her resting-place. 








LATTER-DAY 





PHILOSOPHY 





CULTURE: ITS MEANING AND ITS USES 
Se errr are .The New Review 


Judged by the etymology of the 
word, culture is not a natural gift. 
It implies tillage of the soil, artificial 
improvement of qualities supplied by 
nature. It is clearly, then, some- 
thing acquired, as the lovelinesses of 
the garden rose are developed from 
the briar or the “savage - tasted 
drupe” becomes “the suave plum” 
by cultivation. In the full width of 
its meaning, when applied to human 
beings, culture is the raising of facul- 
ties—physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral—to their highest excellence by 
training. Ina particular sense, and 
in order to distinguish culture from 
education, it implies that this train- 
ing has been consciously carried on 
by the individual. Education reduces 
or draws forth faculties. Culture im- 
proves, refines, and enlarges them 
when they have been brought out. 
Finally, although moral and physical 
qualities are susceptible of both edu- 
cation and culture, yet it is commonly 
understood, when we use these terms, 
that we are thinking of the intellec- 
tual faculties. This is specially the 
case with culture. It would be ped- 
antry to extend its sphere to morals 
and athletics; we cannot talk of a 
cultured gymnast ora cultured philan- 
thropist, for instance, when we are 
referring to a man who has trained 
either his muscles or his benevolent 
emotions to their highest excellence. 
I will therefore define culture, for the 
purpose of this discussion, as the rais- 
ing of previously educated intellec- 
tual faculties to their highest potency 
by the conscious effort of their pos- 
sessors. In its most generalized sig- 
nificance, culture may be identified 
with self-effectuation. The individ- 
ual attempts to arrive at his real self, 
to perfect the rudiments supplied 


by nature in the way for which he is 
best qualified, and by so doing to ar- 
rive at independence. Men of true 
culture, as distinguished from that 
false thing which usurps the name, 
may possess diverse intellectual tem- 
peraments, and reach widely sepa- 
rated points of vantage. But they 
agree in this: that each has acquired 
freedom from bondage to cliques and 
schools, from the prejudices of the 
worser and the fashions of the better 
vulgar. Goethe points out in two 
famous lines that this self-effectua- 
tion, which is the highest end of cul- 
ture, demands different environments 
according to the different quality of 
the mental force to be developed 
“Talent forms itself in the silence of 
the study; character in the stream of 
the great world.” But when formed, 
each mental force, whether it belongs 
to the contemplative or to the active 
order, each self, so cultivated, will 
possess the privilege insisted on by 
the same poet of being able “to live 
resolvedly in the Whole, the Good, 
the Beautiful”—not in the warped, 
the falsified, the egotistical; not in 
the petty, the adulterated, the par- 
tial; not in the school, the clique, the 
coterie: but in the large sphere of 
universal and enduring ideas. But 
now comes the question, How is the 
man with educated faculties to achieve 
culture? Inthe case of rare and spe- 
cially gifted natures, there is no need 
to ask this question. They attain 
culture, and more than it can give, 
by an act of instinct. They leap to 
their work impulsively, discover it 
inevitably. In trying to solve the 
problem of culture, we are bound to 
leave genius unreckoned. The force 
implied in what we call genius is in- 
calculable, uncontrollable. Genial 
natures are often doomed to frosts 
and thwartings; are sometimes fa- 
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vored by the grace of circumstance; 
are never fostered by prescribed rules 
and calculated issues. Handel, with 
nothing but a purely professional edu- 
cation, soared far higher into the 
ideal regions of his art than Mendels- 
sohn, with all the culture Germany 
could give him. Shakespeare, a mere 
playwright and theatre lessee, darted 
his rays of dramatic insight far deeper 
and far wider than Goethe, who was 
nursed upon the lore and wisdom of 
all ages. Genius is the pioneer whom 
talent follows; and men of culture 
have been mostly talents, though we 
can discover here and there a genius 
among their ranks. In dealing with 
culture, then, we have to regard the 
needs of talent rather than the neces- 
sities of genius: intellectual faculties 
of good quality, rather than mind of 
an exceptional, unique distinction. 
Culture is self-tillage, the ploughing 
and the harrowing of self by use of 
what the ages have transmitted to us 
from the work of gifted minds. It is 
the appropriation of the heritage be- 
queathed from previous generations 
to the needs and cravings of tiie in- 
dividual in his emancipation from 
“that which binds us all, the com- 
mon.” It is the method of self- 
exercise which enables a man, by 
entering into communion with the 
greatest intellects of past and present 
generations, by assimilating the lead- 
ing ideas of the World-Spirit, to make 
himself, according to his personal 
capacity, an efficient worker, if not a 
creator, in the symphony forever 
woven out of human souls. There 
are two principal methods for arriving 
at the ends involved in culture. 
These may be briefly described as 
humanism and science. In a certain 
sense we owe both to that mighty 
intellectual movement of the fifteenth 
and ‘sixteenth centuries with which 
the term Renaissance is commonly 
connected. 
tion movement was a subordinate, 
though politically important, stream 
of its main current. The essential 
element in this great burst of energy 


The so-called Reforma- . 


has been well defined in Michelet’s 
famous formula: the rediscovery of 
the world and of man. It began with 
the revival of learning, or the return 
of the medieval mind to fountain- 
heads of knowledge and of life-ex- 
perience gushing from long-neglected 
antique sources. At first, as was nat- 
ural, the study of mankind in ancient 
languages, and literatures and his- 
tories in Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
records arrested curiosity. Human- 
ism—the literary, philosophical, his- 
torical, artistic side of culture—gave 
tone to European thought for many 
generations. Still, it was impossible 
to pursue these studies of the past 
without raising comparison with the 
present. The remoteness of the mod- 
ern from the antique mind led to 
critical analysis; and out of criticism 
emerged science. Science includes 
all branches of exact co-ordinated 
knowledge. Criticism, exerted first 
upon texts and theories, began to be 
extended to facts. In course of time 
the study of nature evolved itself out 
of the study of ancient philosophies. 
The curiosity about the external 
world, which had at first been poeti- 
cal, esthetic, sensuous, assumed the 
gravity of anxious speculation and of 
careful inquiry into actual conditions 
of existence. Mathematics, in the 
field of physics and astronomy, in- 
troduced novel conceptions of the 
universe. Without tracing the evo- 
lution of the natural sciences, it is 
enough to observe that at the end of 
the last century Europe became aware 
that humanism alone would not suffice 
as the basis of education and culture. 
The Renaissance had_ rediscovered 
man and the world. The criticism of 
man implied humanism. The criti- 
cism of the world, at a somewhat 
later period, led to science. Science, 
though later to emerge, proved itself 
the paramount force of the modern as 
distinguished from the antique and 
the medizval spirit. The whole of 
this nineteenth century has been 
dominated by a rapid extension of 
scientific ideas. Scientific methods 
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have been introduced into every de- 
partment of study. We have arrived 
at the conviction that mental training 
of a thorough sort cannot neglect 
science. In other words, we know 
now that an interpenetration of hu- 
manism with science and of science 
with humanism is the condition of the 
highest culture. At present the fu- 
sion cannot be said to have been fully 
realized. And for the future it is 
probable that there will always be 
two differently constituted orders of 
minds, the one inclining to the purely 
humanistic, and the other to the 
purely scientific side of culture. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE COLLEGES 

i Be i vscotccscaccvecasdmesces The Independent 

Of late years there has come about 
a great change in the method and aim 
of college instruction in philosophy. 
Under the old arrangement no elab- 
orate aim could be followed. The 
time was too short, and the resources 
at the command of the student were 
too limited. Yet it would be an error 
to say that no aim was present. Phil- 
osophy was at that time conceived 
not as a body of knowledge, but as a 
certain mode of life. The common 
man lives his life blindly; the philoso- 
pher lives it consciously, criticisedly, 
intelligently. The old training sought 
to bring ahout a temper of the latter 
sort. ‘Toward this end it did not 
work precisely. Limited as it was in 
time and resources, it never under- 
took to investigate single problems 
with methodic nicety. But in rude 
and often dogmatic fashion it did at- 
tempt to bring home the conviction 
that the actual world is a rational 
world, and not a mere series of un- 
meaning or casual happenings. The 
reason within man was taught to re- 
spond to a reason without. The 
world was displayed as Will and as 
Idea. Each individual was encour- 
aged to acquire the habit of perform- 
ing his tasks with consideration, in- 
terest, and a sense of responsibility. 
To many a young man the course in 
philosophy was the beginning of a 





higher life. In the new order of 
things these ennobling aims have 
not disappeared. They are deeply 
inwrought in the nature of the sub- 
ject. The first view of it normally 
awakens them; and colleges offering 
an extended programme usually pro- 
vided for their nourishment by an in- 
troductory course. But they have 
now become the subordinate and no 
longer the principal aim. For with 
the great subdivision of the field of 
philosophy already described, and 
with the opportunities enjoyed by the 
modern student of pursuing the sub- 
ject through several successive years, 
the scientific aim has come to the 
front. Philosophy is now studied 
with the same aim as biology or 
astronomy. The aim of knowledge 
itself, pyschology, ethics, the theory 
of knowledge, of nature, of society, 
are explored with the dispassionate 
minuteness, often with the observa- 
tional and even laboratory methods, 
which are the accredited modes of 
approach to the other sciences. The 
old dogmatism has accordingly dis- 
appeared. The pupil has become a 
fellow-investigator, and has acquired 
the independence and dignity which 
investigation brings. Taught the 
command of his own powers, he must 
necessarily be taught to trust those 
powers. In the long run this usually 
leads to caution, manliness, reverence, 
the calm and prepared mind. In the 
short run it is apt enough to induce 
destructive bumptiousness. But evils 
which time will cure must not be 
taken too seriously. About a quarter 
of each Harvard class graduate with- 
out any philosophy whatever. Prob- 
ably one-half have had only a single 
course; but, on the other hand, large 
numbers of graduates— this year sixty- 
seven—are pursuing advazced philo- 
sophical studies. Many of these in- 
tend to devote their lives to the sub- 
ject. I asked twenty or thirty of them 
why they had turned to philosophy. 
Nearly half answered that they hoped 
for light on a religious perplexity. 
Others had met some difficulty in 
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mathematics, physics, literary criti- 
cism, or the care of the poor, which, 
when followed up, became a philo- 
sophical problem. A few had instinc- 
tively the philosophic habit of mind, 
and had followed it as naturally as 
the boy turns to marbles. But, in 
general, Aristotle’s observation was 
verified, that philosophy begins in 
wonder and aims at the solution of a 
difficulty. In this brief sketch of the 
philosophical activity of our col- 
leges, I have necessarily drawn most 
of my illustrations from Harvard, be- 
cause that is the college with which I 
happen to be best acquainted. But 
were the case of Harvard peculiar, it 
would not be worth citing. It is not 
peculiar, but only illustrative. All 
over the land there is going on a 
great philosophic, I had almost said 
a great religious, revival. More pa- 
tiently men are asking searching ques- 
tions about themselves and the world 
they live in than ever they asked 
them before. A company of experts 
are growing up determined to push 
inquiries in this field as seriously as 
the last generation pushed them in 
physical science. Philosophy bids 
fair to become not merely an individ- 
ual way of life, but an organized body 
of knowledge, to which successive 
generations may add. 


RELIGIOUS TRUTH 

John Burroughs... 1.2... -0eecaveeees The Open Court 

If there are other truths than scien- 
tific truths, and other grounds of certi- 
tude than those apprehended by the 
reason, they are not such as are avail- 
able when natural law is on trial. But 
are there such other truths? are not 
all truths strictly speaking scientific 
truths? If the matter is not capable 
of verification, are we justified in 
calling it true, not matter what our 
private opinion or conviction on the 
subject may be? If we ask of a 
thing, or a measure, or a course of 
conduct, Is it good or bad, right or 
wrong? we appeal to the moral sense; 
if we ask of a thing, Is it beautiful ? 
we appeal to the esthetic sense, If 


we ask of a statement or alleged oc- 
currence, Is it true ? we appeal to the 
intellectual sense, to the reason and 
judgment. And there is no other 
court but this that can settle the truth 
or falsity of a proposition. There is 
no other court but this that has to do 
with the truth of things. Our reli- 
gious instincts and impulses do not 
have to do with the truth or falsity 
of a thing; they are just as keen and 
active in the presence of false gods 
as in the presence of true; our zsthet- 
ic perceptions or attractions do not 
have to do with the truth or falsity 
of things, but only with their beauty. 
A fable pleases more than a history. 
The conscience is no guide in detect- 
ing truth from falsehood, but in de- 
tecting right from wrong—in sepa- 
rating what is good from what is bad, 
and it may be trained or warped so 
as to mistake one for the other. What 
the conscience of one man approves 
that of another may disapprove. It 
is our reason and knowing faculties 
alone that have to do with the truth 
of things, and the verdict of these 
faculties can never change or be re- 
versed like those of the taste or the 
conscience. ‘There can be no fashion 
in science. A theory, or a proposi- 
tion, or an alleged fact may be mor- 
ally sound and good, while yet it is 
not logically sound and good. A 
sentiment is true as sentiment, but not 
true as science. ‘There is no moral 
objection to A‘sop’s fables, but if put 
forth as sound natural history, there 
would be objections to them. There 
is something in us that delights in 
fables and in heroic deeds; that rises 
superior to times and circumstances, 
and makes the devotion of martyrs 
and the triumphs of the Davids over 
the Goliths tonic and refreshing. 
There are books and poems, that 
ventilate and tone up a man’s whole 
nature. Weare by no means summed 
up by our knowing faculties. Truth 
of fact and truth of sentiment make 
up life, and about in the proportion of 
the bone and the fleshly tissue in our 
systems. Nothing can be settled except 
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upon demonstrative evidence; you 
may think it settled, and wake up next 
day to find that the floods of new in- 
quiry have come and set it all afloat 
again. Moral evidence can settle 
nothing permanently; it may produce 
conviction in men’s minds to-day, 
which some new thought or new spirit 
will chafe under to-morrow. The 
moral evidences of Christianity—its 
wonderful growth from such obscure 
beginnings, the noble lives it has in- 
spired, its power for good in the 
world, etc., have great weight, but 
they do not settle the questions that 
vex us. Other religions have grown 
in the same way, and been the in- 
spiration of heroic lives and the bond 
of national prosperity. It will not do 
to say, as is so often said, that the 
European nations owe all to Chris- 
tianity; what Christianity owes to the 
quality and spirit of the European 
races remains to be determined. Why 
did it not transform the Eastern 
peoples as well? Science has done 
more for the development of Western 
civilization in one hundred years than 
Christianity did in eighteen hundred. 
Again, why has science not done as 
much for the Oriental nations ? There 
we are; to dogmatize in these matters 
is dangerous business. Pilate’s old 
question, What is truth? is never out 
of date. Ask what is the truth in math- 
ematics, and the answer is easy: two 
and two make four; a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two 
points; the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, etc. Ask 
what is the truth in science, and the 
answer comes as promptly, though here 
the field is as yet only fairly entered 
upon. Ask what is the truth in poli- 
tics, and here we are bound to say all 
men are liars; the truth is whatever 
you can convince yourself is true. 
Ask what is the truth in political 
economy, in ethics, in metaphysics, 
and lastly in religion, and the answers 
are as various as the minds of men. 
It is certain that it is not a fixed quan- 
tity, that it is relative and changes 
as the wants and conditions of men 


change. We cannot close our minds 
upon the truth in these spheres and 
say, “I haveit,” any more than we can 
close our hands upon the light and say, 
“T have it.”” Every man builds or tries 
to build himself a house of truth of 
some sort, to shelter him from the 
great void; but how foolish to expect 
us all to build alike or go to the same 
quarry for our material; or that our 
house could serve for our children for 
all coming time! How long it will 
serve depends upon how large, how 
well, how conveniently it is built. 


A GREAT RESOURCE 
The Christian Union 

Teachers of all kinds, whether with 
the voice, the pen, on the platform, 
or in the press, are peculiarly exposed 
to two perils: a tendency to routine 
and to loss of interest and enthusi- 
asm. The fight which a teacher is 
compelled to wage against the influ- 
ence of his surroundings and his pro- 
fession is a fight for life; for that 
which he loses when he parts with his 
vitality and becomes the victim of 
routine is life. The great teachers 
have not, asa rule, been men of the 
very highest scholarship. Their 
scholarship has been adequate, but 
their strength has lain in a certain 
quality difficult to define, but as dif- 
fusive as the atmosphere, and pass- 
ing in a vital.current from teacher to 
pupil. Thomas Arnold in England, 
and Mark Hopkins in America, al- 
though both men of eminent intellec- 
tual attainments derived their strength 
as teachers from this personal quality. 
That which they gave primarily and 
distinctively was not information, 
but life. Intellectual life is begotten, 
not by scholarship, but by life. The 
supreme quality, therefore, in any 
teacher is this life-giving quality, this 
power not only of imparting informa- 
tion and giving instruction, but of 
conveying that vital impulse which 
clothes the dead fact with the color 
and quality of life. It is the absence 
or loss of this quality which condemns 
many teachers to a cheerless, arid, 
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routine life, without inspiration for 
their pupils and without satisfaction 
to themselves. A teacher needs con- 
stant contact with large, inspiring 
ideas to offset the pressure of details. 
Now, literature is not information, 
nor fact. It is, specifically and dis- 
tinctively, life. Great books contain 
invaluable knowledge, and are full of 
the richest specific instruction, but 
that which makes them great is 
neither the knowledge nor the power 
of instruction; it is the life which 
they contain. Whoever gets at their 
secret finds himself in contact with a 
deep, rich, inexhaustible life; for 
Milton did not exaggerate when he 
said that a great book contains the 
life-blood of a master-spirit. It is 
made great by this supreme vitaliza- 
tion, so that, while Shakespeare and 
Dante crowd their pages with histori- 
cal knowledge, with incisive com- 
ment, with the very substance of in- 
struction, the supreme quality which 
they give is this quality of life. To 


come in contact with literature in its . 


great works is therefore to bring 
one’s-self to the very fountain of 
life; to keep one’s-self in constant 
companionship with Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe is to keep 
one’s self in daily contact with the 
greatest sources of intellectual life. 
No man who knows his Shakespeare, 
on the literary as well as on the 
scholarly side, can by any possibility 
be a dull man oradead man. There is 
a vitality in Shakespeare which, if con- 
stantly communicated, gives the most 
obscure and narrow life into which it 
is brought breadth, movement, and 
enthusiasm. A man saturated with 
Shakespeare would be educated if he 
knew nothing else. To know Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe in a 
genuine way is to give one's own life 
something of the breadth and the 


movement of the four great ages of 
civilization represented by these great 
writers. The teacher who feels thor- 
oughly the spell of the Odyssey has 
more power of conveying to his pupils 
an adequate idea of what the ocean 
means, as a feature of the natural 
world, as one of the sublimest parts 
of nature, and as a means of commu- 
nication between races, than the man 
who has the most exact scientific 
knowledge of the whole subject. The 
teacher who knows his Dante to the 
heart can give his pupils a clearer 
notion of what the Middle Ages were 
in their essential life, their worship, 
reverence, wonder, and intensity than 
he who knows the whole literature of 
the subject without entering into the 
secret of it; while the teacher who 
can put his English history into the 
hands of his pupils because he sees it 
with Shakespeare’s eyes and realizes 
it with Shakespeare’s imagination will 
have infinitely more power than the 
man who has all the facts at his fin- 
gers’ ends. These great writers are the 
sworn and irresistible foes of routine 
and deadness. They are full of the 
immortal freshness of life, seen with 
new eyes and reported at first hand. 
Slow-footed erudition, methodical, 
patient, and eminently uninspired, 
may sink her wells into them from 
generation to generation, and yet 
leave them unexhausted. The great- 
est educational achievements of the 
race are its large interpretations of 
its own life through myths and sym- 
bols. Beside these achievements all 
mere fact-gathering accumulation of 
information, and the hard, dry, and 
patient work of erudition, invaluable 
as these are, are of secondary impor- 
tance. The ultimate end of all this 
kind of knowledge is to permit men 
to see life with clearer eyes and com- 
pass it with larger thought. 
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THE REVIVAL OF ART 
W. J. Stillman The Atlantic. 


Some one said, long ago, what is 
to the profound student of religions a 
fundamental truth, “ The nearer the 
church, the farther from God’’; and 
in strict analogy with this I may say, 
The nearer to nature, the farther from 
art. This does not hinder that the 
Church may become the guide to di- 
vine wisdom, as nature may lead to 
art, though never through slavery; 
but, to state it broadly, the subjec- 
tion of reason to authority, or indi- 
vidual emotion to the hard-and-fast 
aspects of the physical world, is ut- 
terly antagonistic to the individuality 
which is the end of the development 
of the man or the artist. As religion 
was made for man, and not man for 
religion, so art was not made for 
nature, but nature for art, looking at 
the matter from the artist’s point of 
view. The modern conception of the 
arts of design is that they are intended 
as the mirror of nature; the ancient 
and true one, that they were the out- 
come of the emotions, aspirations, 


and imaginative or spiritual concep- 


tions of the artist. ‘To the old mas- 
ter, the facts of nature were the 
vocabulary of his language; to the 
new they are the types of his achieve- 
ment; the former employed her forms 
‘to define his visions, the latter only 
miimics them; the former expressed 
an idea, the latter imitates a surface. 
Art has changed its public, forgotten 
its origin, and is no longer the teacher 
of humanity, the message of the gods, 
but the sycophant of vulgarity and 
ignorance, or, at its best—and would 
it were never worse employed!—the 
servant of science. He who accepts 
nature as the supreme authority, from 
which no appeal can lie, may be a 
scientist, but never an artist. Tothe 
latter she offers suggestions, but lays 


down no law. When what she brings 
him suits his purposes, he builds it 
in; when not, which is the general 
case, he hammers it into his own 
shape. Her facts are accidents, and 
what he wants is the very truth, the 
ideal. The love of nature is a dis- 
tinct and completely subordinate ele- 
ment. Without the recognition of 
this law, the development of a true 
and progressive art, the foundation 
of a school, is impossible. In music, 
the absolute subjection of the objec- 
tive to the subjective, to the complete 
concealment of the former where it 
exists, makes the law clear to the 
dullest mind; in poetry, it is equally 
clear to those who have the ear for 
form, even if sometimes confused by 
those who confound the dignity of 
thought with the perfection of form, 
or, as in Whitman, mistake the ma- 
terial for the form, and ignore the 
essential distinction between prose 
and poetry; but in painting and sculp- 
ture, the modern doctrine ruinously, 
as earnestly and eloquently main- 
tained by Ruskin, gives the objective 
the absolute supremacy, making fidel- 
ity to nature the standard of excel- 
lence in art, completely reversing the 
artistic law. Until this heresy is 
recognized for what it is, pure fallacy, 
the arts of design can never be culti- 
vated on the true basis. I do not 
know that the revival of art is of any 
importance to humanity. I admit 
the possibility of its utter inutility to 
the spiritual or intellectual evolution 
of the race; of its having finished its 
work as an agent in that evolution, 
and having, in general, a purely his- 
torical value. I perceive in the study 
of its history that there have been 
epochs in which it served only to 
gratify vanity and ostentation, and it 
seems to me that we are now in such 
an epoch; but as in the past these 
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morbid conditions have had reactions 
of healthy life, it is not permitted 
from a historical parallel to con- 
clude that the future does not contain 
art as genuine as any in the past. 
But two things must be noted by the 
philosophical student, namely: that 
the great evolutions of true art have 
always had their origin in some gen- 
eral passion supervening on the love 
of decoration, no fiat of ruler or offi- 
cial forcing-process ever having suc- 
ceeded in initiating one; and that 
they have invariably been followed, 
and been stifled, by naturalistic ten- 
dencies. Nature has in every case 
killed art. The devotion to natural- 
ism has, in all the past schools, been 
recognized by thoughtful criticism as 
the “decline of art.” The reason is 
evident. The servile study of nature 
supersedes the exercise of those facul- 
ties on which I have shown the suc- 
cessful pursuit of art to depend; the 
vulgar taste applauds what it can 
understand—the superficial aspect of 
things, imitation, illusion, etc.; and 
the Academies, Royal and National, 
the various societies, in their exhibi- 
tions and search of popularity, follow 
and confirm the vulgar opinion, which 
can never be otherwise than grossly 
ignorant; and only the artistic genius 
of inflexible fibre resists the current, 
and is generally ignored. The an- 
nual exhibitions are the grave of all 
that is best in art: individuality of 
the finer kind, refinement, simplicity 
which is a form of religion, and pure 
intellectual purpose—these are tram- 
pled out by the eager feet of those 
who give a morning to the study of 
the work of a year, are unrecognized 
in the competition of brilliant techni- 
cal surfaces, and are finally buried in 
the ignorant comment of the hurried 
daily press, compelled to pronounce 
judgment without consideration, and 
generally without the most elementary 
knowledge of the subject. No labor 
of any human worker is ever subjected 
to such degradation as is art to-day 
under the criticism of the daily paper. 
Now and then a true artist fights his 


way to his proper place by sheer in- 
tellectual power and patient endur- 
ance; but others, as true in aim, if 
of minor force, are never recognized. 


FINE ARTS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
Art Amateur 


The Fine Arts Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, now 
rapidly nearing completion, promises 
to fulfil the most desirable conditions. 
The various galleries and courts for 
paintings and_ sculptures are of 
agreeable proportions, are admirably 
lighted, and the construction is prac- 
tically fireproof. In the Art Build- 
ing there will be seventy-four gal- 
leries of varying size—ranging from 
thirty feet square to thirty-six by one 
hundred and twenty feet in extent— 
devoted to the exhibition of paintings. 
There are four large courts and a 
rotunda in the central pavilion, and a 
rotunda in each of the other pavil- 
ions, for the exhibition of sculpture 
and architectural works. There are 
twenty-eight alcoves fronting on the 
east and west courts on the main floor, 
and sixty alcoves on the galleries of 
the second floor, for the exhibition of 
architectural designs, engravings, and 
the like. The United States Govern- 
ment has agreed to provide free trans- 
portation for such American exhibits 
as may be accepted by the duly con- 
stituted juries for exhibition in the 
Art Department. The Secretary of 
the Navy has arranged to detail the 
U. S. S. Constellation to proceed on 
this mission, and it is expected that 
the vessel will arrive at Havre, France, 
about October 26th, will sail from 
Havre about November gth, arrive at 
Genoa, Italy, about November 3oth, 
sail from Genoa about December 
14th, and arrive at New York about 
January 31st, 1893. About Decem- 
ber rst, 1893, the Constellation will 
be ready to sail from New York to 
return the works of arts to the ports 
from which they had been shipped. 
The space in the galleries of Fine 
Arts finally has been assigned to the 
various countries by Professor Ives. 
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According to this assignment, the 
United States will have 34,636 square 
feet, or over one-quarter of the 
space in the central pavilion; France, 
33,393; Great Britain, 20,395; Can- 
ada, 2,895; Russia, 7,725; Spain, 
7,807; Japan, 2,919; Holland, 9,337; 
Germany, 20,400; Austria, 11,564; 
Italy, 12,410; Belgium, 12,318; 
Sweden, 7,005; Norway, 8,462; Den- 
mark, 3,900, and Mexico, 1,500. The 
space assigned to the United States is 
in the northeast corner of the central 
pavilion of the Art Building, and 
adjoins the French section. Between 
the United States section and the 
French section there will be a gallery 
containing 4,192 square feet, in which 
will be hung French masterpieces 
owned in America. The German and 
British sections are separated from 
the American section by the north 
and east courts; and the section oc- 
cupied by Holland, Spain, and Russia 
is diagonally opposite—across the ro- 
tunda of the central pavilion. The 
French section will occupy the larger 
portion of the east pavilion of the 
Art Building. Belgium, Italy, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and a portion 
of Austria will fill the west pavilion. 


MANET THE IMPRESSIONIST 

George Moore The Speaker 
As a painter, no one stands higher 
than Manet—not Courbet, nor Whis- 
tler, nor Degas. Manet’s fame is 
increasing every day. True, that 
since his death his pictures have not 
gone up in price; but they will go up 
in price, of that 1am sure. Popular 
success has reached the lips of Degas 
and Whistler. The exquisite inveig]- 
ing delicacy of Whistler’s perception 
of things ended by charming the least 
brutal section of the public. The ex- 
traordinary acute criticism of life, 
which is never absent from Degas’ 
work, has taken hold of every man 
with the least pretension to intelli- 
gence, but Manet still hangs fire: the 
demand for Manets—if there is any 
demand—is but slight. I know that 
this is so, but I know that the next 


boom will be a Manet boom. And 
this for the best oft rezsons—because 
there is no one else to boom. For 
the moment painting is dead in 
France. For the last fifty years 
France has produced great painters 
in quick succession. There must be 
a pause: it would seem that the 
pause has come. Alone among the 
great ones, Manet remains unrecog- 
nized. Is it not sure, therefore, that 
the hour of his triumph is at hand ? 
Manet has taken longer than the 
others to come to the front. In 
Manet there is nothing but good 
painting, and good painting is what 
the public never understands and 
instinctively dislikes. Nor can the 
fact that old masters fetch high 
prices be used to prove that picture- 
buyers like good painting. The pic- 
ture-buyer buys a modern picture be- 
cause he likes it; he buys old pictures 
because time has approved them and 
set a value upon them which he will 
vindicate as far as the limits of his 
purse will allow him. This must be 
so, for it is impossible to believe that 
the man who really likes a Turner, a 
Crome, or a Hobbema could endure 
a Leader or a Fildes. Mr. Brett, in 
one of his lectures on art, declared 
that Hobbema was completely with- 
out merit. It was not in the least 
necessary for Mr. Brett to make this 
statement; his own pictures of stuffed 
sea-gull and cheap china rocks af- 
forded ample testimony of his con- 
victions regarding the worthlessness 
of Hobbema. To admire Hobbema 
and to paint like Mr. Brett is incon- 
ceivable, and it is equally impossible 
to sincerely admire Hals and disdain 
Manet. As well might one of two 
half-crowns, both fresh from the mint, 
be declared to be a masterpiece of 
workmanship, while the other is dis- 
missed as an artistic abomination. 
The celebrated Hals in the Louvre, 
“La Bohémienne,” might almost be 
mistaken for a Manet. A clear and 
simple vision, a firm and simple han- 
dling, are the distinguishing merits of 
this picture, as they are of “Le Bon 
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Bock.” That Hals could accomplish 
more than Manet there can be little 
doubt; that Hals was far more com- 
plete than Manet I shall not attempt 
to deny; but I do maintain that it is 
impossible to understand and admire 
Hals and disdain Manet. ‘Those who 
do not like Manet do not like Hals. 
The Hals exhibited this year in the 
Academy, and afterward at the Guild- 
hall, would fetch, at Christie’s, some- 
thing very like two thouSand pounds. 
The “ Bon Bock” would not probably 
fetch more than two or three hundred 
pounds. This difference in price it 
would be difficult to explain by refer- 
ence to the pictures. Their merits 
are identical. Twenty years ago 
Manet’s name was a folly and a by- 
word in the Parisian studios. The 
students of the Beaux-Arts used to 
stand before his Salon pictures and 
sincerely wonder how any one could 
paint like that; the students were 
quite sure that it was done for a joke, 
to attract attention; and then, not 


quite sincerely, one would say, “ But 
I’ll undertake to paint you three pic- 


tures a week like that.” I say the 
remark was never quite sincere, for I 
never heard it made without some one 
answering: “I don’t think you could; 
just come and look at it again—there's 
more in it than you think.” Then the 
first speaker would burst forth, but it 
was easy to see that he was not quite 
sure that there was not a something 
in the picture which would prevent 
him from painting three a week like it. 


THE MUSIC OF THE PRESENT 
Alfred Veit The Cosmopolitan 


If we scan the musical horizon of 
the present day, we find such names 
as Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns, Gounod, 
Massenet, Grieg, Tchaikowsky, Dvo- 
rak, Mascagni, Verdi, Martucci, the 
Scharwenka brothers, Goldmark, and 
Brahms. Surely a splendid array! 
The pen that traced the immortal 
melodies which sweet Marguerite sang 
will never again regain its power. 
The closing measures of Otello have 
stayed the flow of harmony which 


Aida’s great author received from the 
East. With the exception of these 
two composers, the members of the 
illustrious group are still in the prime 
of their manhood and genius. The 
works they have given the world may 
yet be surpassed by some future effort. 
True, it requires centuries to produce 
giants of such colossal proportions as 
Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner. From 
the grandeur of the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion to the glorious measures of the 
Ninth Symphony, from the pathetic 
tenderness of Fidelio’s love to the 
seething passion of Tristan and Isol- 
de, what great strides music has 
made! And where will the coming 
landmark be placed? In the heart 
of Europe—sensuous Italy, from 
whence seductive melody has always 
flowed; or in the brain of Europe— 
the North, whose Ibsens, Turgenieffs, 
Tolstois, Pushkins, have given the 
same impetus to literature which the 
modern northern composers give to 
music? Speculations of this sort are . 
of no avail. They serve only to en- 
tangle one in the meshes of idle 
conjecture. The past in music has 
given us imperishable master-works; 
the present, many that will survive; 
and as to the future—who can tell ? 


EDUCATIONAL ART 


Susan Hayes Ward The Independent 


Any one who has followed with in- 
terest the meeting of the National 
Educational Association must have 
been impressed with the great im- 
provement made in the public art 
education during the past dozen 
years. Mr. Perry, director of the 
Art Department of Pratt Institute, 
says that “it has become apparent 
that the features of art and industrial 
education are becoming rapidly assim- 
ilated as integral features in general 
education under the lead of broadly 
trained instructors”; although he 
complains that New York City, not- 
withstanding its twenty-eight special 
teachers in drawing, falls, in its ex- 
hibit of school work, far behind the 
cities of Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
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or Columbus, and shows a lack in 
the logical or coherent development 
of its pupils; in other words, “in in- 
telligent guidance.” It might here be 
added that the Pratt Institute main- 
tains normal art classes, and that ten 
scholarships have lately been given 
by Mr. Prang for the benefit of public 
school teachers. These teachers can- 
not attend the normal classes at the 
institute, but receive their instruction 
by correspondence. Of the ten who 
first enjoy the benefit of these scholar- 
ships four are from Pennsylvania, three 
from New York, and one each from 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
This method of teaching by corre- 
spondence is adopted by other insti- 
tutions, and sometimes by private 
masters who, on the receipt of their 
pupils’ work, return criticism by let- 
ter. Still another development in 
public-school training is now working 
out in Boston and vicinity. Mr. Ross 
Turner began the good work in Salem 
by taking one of its public schools in 
hand, painting its walls in proper 
colors, and introducing suitable pic- 
tures, photographs, and casts to train 
the pupil's taste. Mr. Walter Crane, 
and Mr. Ruskin before him, had been 
pleading for the same thing for years; 
but no one had sufficient courage of 
his convictions to carry out the idea. 


‘* But give us now and then a man, 
And we will crown him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to do the thing.” 


Now Mr. Ross Turner has done it, 
and as a result of his efforts and suc- 
cess the Boston Public School Art 
League has been formed, with the 
idea of surrounding children during 
their school life with the very best 
art influences, atid such men as Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Gen. F. A. Walker, Gen. 
Chas. G. Loring, and Professor Hors- 
ford are active in the movement. Mr. 


Sandham, the artist, is chairman of 
the committee, which has been charged 
with the decoration of two Boston 
schoolhouses. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
appeals to the thousands of city peo- 
ple just now enjoying their vacations 
in the neighborhood of country school- 
houses, who might do much for the 
education of country children by cov- 
ering their schoolroom walls with 
photographs of famous cathedrals and 
pictures, and urges them to aid the 
country, which is poorer than the city 
in art influences. In sympathy with 
this movement is such an exhibition 
as that of the East Side Art League, 
which has been open the past month 
at 73 Allen St., corner of Grand, in 
New York City, with the object of 
bringing the sight of good pictures 
within the reach of the poor of that 
district. More than 25,000 persons 
visited the gallery, which contained 
more than a hundred pairtings by 
artists of note, with a popularly de- 
scriptive catalogue. The influences 
thus far noted are all avowedly de- 
signed to advance art education; but 
a long list could be added of potent 
but less manifest influences. We all 
know what an art awakening comes 
to the average American with his first 
journey abroad. The National Gal- 
lery, the Louvre, the Zwinger, a ca- 
thedral, an old town like Nuremberg, 
each has its lesson. Multiply this by 
the number who cross the Atlantic 
yearly for rest or recreation, not the 
rich alone, but school teachers and 
men and women of business, bring 
back with them photographs and 
memories of noble works of art and 
architecture, and the result is start- 
ling. Add to this the training through 
Chautauquan circles and women’s 
clubs that have sprung up as by 
magic, wherever the American wo- 
man, like her Yankee sister, “ wants 
to know.” 
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John Heard, Jr., whose name has 
become familiar in the magazines as 
the author of many ingenious short 
stories, is a son of Augustine Heard, 
one of the four brothers of the great 
China firm whose gigantic operations 
were brought to an abrupt close a 
number of years ago by reverses in 
China and the foundering of six of 
their enormous ships during a single 
typhoon. John Heard is still a young 
man, little over thirty years of age. 
At the time of his father’s misfor- 
tunes he was possessed of a small in- 
herited fortune of his own, all of which 
he wisely invested in his education. 
He was at the time at the famous 
English school at Harrow. Born in 
China, he was first educated in the 
United States, then went to England, 


passed on to France, where he became 
a student of the Ecole des Mines, in 
Paris, and finally ended by a scientific 


course at Harvard. With this prepa- 
ration he engaged in mining engineer- 
ing, made a success of that by impor- 
tant discoveries in the manufacture of 
aluminium, and five or six years ago 
first appeared in the literary field. 
His fondness for the romantic aspects 
of science associates him with Flam- 
marion and that school of writers. He 
is now engaged upon one of his life 
works, a history of mining engineer- 
ing. For the purpose of writing this 
he has gone to Paris, to be within 
reach of the great national library 
there. Meanwhile he will continue to 
write for the magazines. In person, 
Mr. Heard is a man of medium height 
and somewhat taciturn expression, 
though the best of good company to 
all who know him. In appearance a 
typical student, he is an excellent 
story teller, his conversation being a 
curious mixture of scientific exactness 
and dry humor. His home is in Bos- 
ton. When there, he takes an active 


part in literary matters and is a mem- 
ber of one of the committees charged 
with an oversight of the various book 
departments of the Boston Public 
Library, around which revolves the 
learning of the universe. 


James Matthew Barrie is attracting 
more and more attention from literary 
folk. His natural reserve has piqued 
curiosity to know more about him. 
Few, however, have seen him; fewer 
still know him personally. In this 
respect he is unlike Kipling, who has 
been everywhere, is dined and wined 
wherever he goes, and leaves no very 
pleasant memory behind. Both au- 
thors have made much in their novels 
of their home surroundings, one rev- 
elling in East Indian scenes, the other 
clinging to Thrums (Kirriemuir) and 
its quaint Scotch characters. Barrie 
achieved early notoriety in England 
by a don-mot regarding a literary event 
of the London season, the Literary 
Ladies’ Dinner. He was then an oc- 
casional writer for the Scots Observer, 
Mr. Henley’s vigorous weekly jour- 
nal. After the event, Barrie penned 
the following legend: ‘‘On the — 
May, at the Criterion, the Literary 
Ladies, of a dinner.” It passed the 
gauntlet with Barrie’s name attached. 
From that moment public acquaint- 
ance with the bright young Scotch- 
man began. Long before he took to 
fiction, Barrie wrote for the news- 
papers. While acting as a reporter 
of cricket matches, for though slight 
in figure he is a great advocate of 
athletics, he wrote a series of letters 
which he signed “ Paterfamilias.” In 
these he gave advice to people in the 
rearing of their children. He was 
then scarcely out of his teens, and 
the assumption of age and experience 
must have been difficult. Since that 
day he has been a patient and con- 
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stant writer either for the press or the 
book publisher, and though but thirty- 
two years of age has, like his contem- 
porary Kipling, made an enviable im- 
pression on the reading public. This 
has not been gained, however, without 
hard work, as a story contributed by 
him to the Northampton Journal re- 
ferring to his college days at Edin- 
burgh University proves: 

“I knew three undergraduates,” he 
writes, “who lodged together in a 
dreary house at the top of a dreary 
street,two of whom used to study until 
two in the morning, while the third 
slept. When they shut up their books 
they awoke number three, who arose, 
dressed, and studied until breakfast- 
time. The chief advantage of this 
arrangement was that as they were 
dreadfully poor one bed did for the 
three. Terrible privations? Frightful 
destitution? Not a bit of it. The 
millennium was in those days. If life 
was at the top of one hundred steps, if 
students occasionally died of hunger 
and hard work combined, if the mid- 
night oil only burned to show a 
ghastly face, if lodgings were cheap 
and dirty, and dinners few and far 
between, life was still real and ear- 
nest; in many cases it did not turn 
out an empty dream.” 


The late Anne Reeve Aldrich was 
the author of the novel The Feet of 
Love, and of a volume of collected 
verses, which have attracted the at- 
tention of the public through their 
intensity, great felicity of expression, 
and unaffected simplicity and direct- 
ness. Miss Aldrich was one of the 
youngest of the writers of the day. 
She had made an unusual name for 
herself, and lived in the promise of a 
brilliant future. A friend recently 
discribed her appearance to be like 
that of the heroine of a successful 
novel. She was tall and elegant. 
Her manners were courtly, her car- 
riage graceful. ‘The head was statu- 
esque and adorned with a wealth of 
red-brown hair. This she wore in 
classical style. Coupled with her 


cleanly cut features it gave her face 
a look of distinction and refinement 
which made her an object of remark. 
In her early death she attained per- 
haps more than she coveted. Yet her 
writings more than once dwelt upon 
the hardships of a “ loveless old age” 
a condition from which she shrank. 
In one of her songs she apostrophizes 
this misery in the following words: 
‘* Old age, we shall be sorry friends, ’tis my 
belief, 
For thou wilt burn my hair to ashen gray, 
And thou wilt steal my love’s dear delights 
away, 
And leave me nothing in their place but grief.” 


The beauty resident in purely ma- 
terial and practical things has not yet 
been properly appreciated. We laugh 
at the ugliness of our modern crea- 
tures. We find nothing in the great 
industrial developments of the day to 
admire. The steam engine has been 
an object of particular disgust—a 
blot upon the landscape—a gross in- 
road upon our sense of the beautiful. 
Years ago the great painter Thomas 
Conture modestly hoped he could 
live to paint the beauties he saw in 
the rushing engine, with its roaring 
fire, its floating clouds of white steam, 
its sombre canopy of smoke, its move- 
ment, its fury and monstrous shape. 
It overawed him, just as the massive 
works of modern invention inspire 
all with a sense of man’s grandeur. 
Among the posthumous remains of 
Victor Hugo a letter has been dis- 
covered giving his impressions of the 
same subject. At first disgusted with 
the railroad, he soon began to sing its 
praises, and pronounced it “ decidedly 
beautiful.” “The first that I had 
seen,” he wrote, “was a vulgar con- 
struction line; but yesterday I made 
the trip from Antwerp to Brussels and 
back. Leaving at ten minutes past 
four, I was back again at quarter past 
eight, having in the interval passed 
an hour and a quarter in Brussels, and 
made twenty-three French leagues. 
It is a wonderful movement, and must 
be felt before it can be understood. 
The swiftness is unheard of. The 
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flowers along the sides of the road are 
no longer flowers—they are red or 
white splotches or, rather, streaks. 
There are no more points—everything 
has become a streak. The wheat 
is a yellow mane; the clover has 
been turned into long green tresses. 
Towns, steeples, and trees dance to- 
gether and blend crazily on the hori- 
zon. From time to time a shadow, a 
form, a spectre erect, appears like a 
flash of light outside the door; it is 
a track-guard, who, according to the 
custom, presents arms in military 
fashion to the train. People say on 
the car: ‘It’s three leagues; we shall 
be there inten minutes.’ In the even- 
ing, as I returned, the night was fall- 
ing. Iwas inthe forward car. The 
engine blazed before me with a terri- 
ble uproar, and great red flashes, 
which colored the trees and hills, re- 
volved with the wheels. Nothing 


could be more appalling than the 
meeting of two of these rapidities, 
passing side by side, the speed of each 


doubling that of the other. Nothing 
is distinguishable on either train when 
two meet thus. Cars, men, women, 
are not seen to pass—nothing but 
light or dark forms in a whirlwind; 
and from this whirlwind there come 
cries, laughs, yells. On each track 
there were sixty vehicles and more 
than a thousand persons—these borne 
to the north, the others to the south, 
as on a tempest. It takes a good 
deal of effort to realize that the iron 
horse is not a veritable beast. You 
can hear him snorting while he stands 
still, lamenting as he starts, and yelp- 
ing en route; he sweats, trembles, 
whistles, whinnies; now he hangs 
back, now he tries torun away. Long 
streaks of sparks fly from beneath 
his wheels, or his feet, as you choose, 
and his breath flies above your head 
in beautiful clouds of white vapor, to 
be shredded against the trees farther 
on. One sees that nothing but such 
a prodigious beast could draw thus a 
thousand or fifteen hundred travellers 
—the whole population of a town, and 
do it at the rate of twelve leagues an 


hour. After our return, when, after 
nightfall, our engine passed near me 
on the way to its stable, the illusion 
was complete. One could hear it 
whining and complaining, in its whirl- 
wind of flame and smoke, like a chafed 
and winded horse.” The reference 
to the innate beauty of the modern 
railroad may or may not form a part 
of the recently discovered journal of 
Victor Hugo, which threatens soon to 
add three more volumes to his col- 
lected work. This posthumous work 
underwent a strange course. It had 
been sold by Hugo’s heirs to a rag- 
man for old paper, but was recovered 
again by good fortune. The volumes 
thus brought to light are entitled Le 
Journal de l’Exil; and M. Uzanne, 
who has been fortunate enough to 
examine the work, describes them as 
an interesting hodge-podge on all 
conceivable subjects—literature, the 
drama, philosophy, art, and upon 
many of the great Frenchmen of 
Hugo’s day; Bonaparte, Changar- 
nier, De Girardin, Lamartine, Cha- 
teaubriant, Lamaitre, and others. 
There are also many personal and 
autobiographical notes which add to 
the value of the work. The journal 
covers the five years following the 
Coup d’Etat and will be published, 
it is said, in full. 


The fascinations of dramatic au- 
thorship have touched no less a per- 
son than Mary E. Wilkins, the New 
England author. She has written a 
play, which is shortly to be printed. 
It is founded upon an incident of 
witchcraft—a thrilling subject capa- 
ble of picturesque as well as dramatic 
force. This, according to a writer 
for the syndicate press, is to be fol- 
lowed by something still more ambi- 
tious. Naturally the construction of 
a great play is no mean undertaking 
to one whose acquaintance with the 
stage is comparatively meagre. Miss 
Wilkins is a typical New England 
woman. She was born in Massachu- 
setts and has lived in New England 
all her life, and has seldom visited the 
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theatre. The facility with which she 
writes her dialogue, and a belief that 
she has strong dramatic instincts, have 
impelled her to try a difficult experi- 
ment. Atatime when so much at- 
tention is given to the development 
of American plays a successful new 
author will be welcomed by the public 
and the press, and Miss Wilkins will 
be certain to command a respectful 
hearing. The fact that she has lived 
a provincial life, that her experience 
with the stage is very limited, are 
not necessarily disqualifications. Her 
creative faculties are strong, her ob- 
servation is acute,and her sense of the 
subtleties of character is highly ac- 
centuated. Some testimony to her 
fitness is found in her peculiar inven- 
tiveness. It is recorded of her that 
her personages are chiefly creations 
of her fancy, and that the conversa- 
tional parts, which seem so real, are 
in fact fictitious. She is never at a 
loss to know what is the most natural 
thing for her characters to say. Her 
realism is therefore not so much a 
matter of study as of absolute crea- 
tion. The realists, with whom she 
has been classed, will scarcely approve 
of the method, but it has excellent 
classical antecedents. Certainly the 
outcome will be watched with no little 
care. The sight of a woman point- 
ing the way to aspiring geniuses in 
the dramatic field would of itself be 
interesting. 


Though Punch has become a syno- 
nym among Americans for flat humor, 
it is representative of English wit and 


fun. Punch has been a remarkable 
mine of wealth to its owners and has 
never had to feararival. There are 
hosts of bright and witty writers never 
represented inits pages. Itisaclose 
corporation, and Tenniel, Burnand, 
Du Maurier, Sanborne, and a limited 
few furnish all its illustrations and 
humor from week to week. Every 
Wednesday night there is a reunion of 
these writers and caricaturists. The 
habit was begun in the days of Mark 
Lemon and has continued ever since. 
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They all sit at a round table, like the 
Knights of King Arthur. Then and 
there current events are discussed, sug- 
gestions given, and cartoons mapped 
out. At the head of this table, which 
now seats about fourteen, sits F. C. 
Burnand, the playwright and humor- 
ist. Burnand was at one time a bar- 
rister, but made a failure of it. He 
tried to defend a woman in a forgery 
case, and did it so badly that she 
flung a boot at him. This he main- 
tains persuaded him of his unfitness 
for legal work. At present he con- 
tributes regularly to Punch, his criti- 
cisms of dramatic doings occupying 
much of his attention. At the same 
time he is active in the composition 
of plays—chiefly burlesques. Of this 
he makes a serious business. In his 
study he has constructed a miniature 
stage, an imitation of the old Royalty 
Theatre. Diminutive figures are ar- 
ranged upon it, and the business is 
worked out like a game of chess. 


Culture and rest have become iden- 
tified with the summer season. The 
visible outcome is the literary assem- 
bly. There is almost a mania for 
Chatauquanisms of different kinds, the 
latest of which is the formation among 
the women of Boston of the Summer- 
Rest Tour Association. At its head 
is the energetic Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and among its members many 
of the literary lights—feminine, of 
course—of the country. The purpose 
of the association is to vary the mo- 
notony of hard work by instructive 
travel. Such a thing as a foreign 
tour is not always a possibility to a 
limited purse, but it is rendered more 
so by co-operation than through single 
effort. All the details, therefore, of 
interesting foreign trips are gathered 
by this association and instructions 
given regarding the expense. Such 
a scheme is a simple, practical, and 
sensible one, and a relief from the 
summer schools, where deep philoso- 
phy and twaddle are accepted as sub- 
stitutes forrest. One of these schools 
is about to hold its second session at 
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Cape Cod under the depressing title 
of a “summer institute and culture 
camp by the sea.” For fourteen days 
there is a concourse of members, who 
imbibe “culture”’ from lectures, con- 
certs, prayers, tent-life, and illumina- 
tions. Cape Cod is not far from 
Boston, but whether the very apple of 
her civilization can thus be plucked 
in two short weeks is to be doubted. 
Culture is a virtue not so easily won. 
Indeed, culture in Boston and its sub- 
urbs, although not what it used to be, 
is still the pivotal grace and goodness 
about which the hub revolves. Four- 
teen days is a ridiculously small time 
to give to an acquirement of its de- 
lights, and Cape Cod a very insular 
spot in which to be anointed by its 
unctuous drippings. It seems a little 
hard on those who have made culture 
a life study to have it traduced in this 
way. 


The literary gossip of London as- 
signs to the late Sir Richard Wallace, 


Bart. ,the authorship of the interesting 
volumes of personal reminiscence en- 
titled An Englishman in Paris, ex- 
tracts from which will be found on 
another page. The Saturday Review 
does not place too much credence in 
the rumor, and indicates several sole- 
cisms and vulgarities which throw 
doubt on the alleged authorship, ob- 
serving, moreover, that if the work is 
to be received as authentic it should 
at least be vouched for by aresponsible 
and not an anonymous editor. De- 
spite these failings, the interest and 
the character of the book will con- 
tinue to attract attention, and the 
small number of Englishmen who 
could have written it limits the guesses 
as to its composition. It is notice- 
able that the writer is better ac- 
quainted with the world of art than 
with the world of letters, and in the 
world of art Sir Richard Wallace was 
a very considerable figure. He was 
one of the queen’s commissioners at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878, and at 
the time of his death was a trustee 
of the National Gallery and the pos- 
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sessor of one of the finest collections 
of old masters and curios in the hands 
of a private owner. The collection, 
to which he added judiciously, was 
begun by the Marquis of Hertford 
and is now in Hertford House, Man- 
chester Square, in the aristocratic 
West End of London. Hertford House 
is a large structure, with an imposing 
front, standing in grounds of its own. 
Two principal galleries, reached by a 
separate entrance, contain the paint- 
ings, which are largely representative 
of the Dutch and English schools, 
while a third room is given to a fine 
array of medizval armor of great his- 
torical as well as artistic worth. As 
long ago as in the early fifties, Dr. 
Waagen, director of the royal gallery 
of pictures in Berlin, and an undisputed 
authority, wrote with enthusiasm of the 
collection which Lord Hertford was 
then forming, and with amazement of 
the prices he paid, such as were sel- 
dom given even by governments. 
The collection includes the famous 
Strawberry Girl of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and well-known works by Gains- 
borough, Van Dyke, at least a dozen 
Rembrandts, and numerous examples 
of the work of Rubens, Teniers, 
Velasquez, and equally distinguished 
masters. It was believed to be the 
intention of Sir Richard Wallace to 
bequeath his peerless gallery to the 
British nation, but upon his death, in 
July, 1890, it was found he had left 
all to his wife, who is of French birth. 
Should Lady Wallace decide to break 
up the collection, its principal orna- 
ments would be competed for by the 
governments of England, France, 
Russia, and Germany, and a new 
scale of prices set for the master- 
pieces of art. As, however, a fortune 
of a million pounds sterling was left 
to the childless widow, hopes are en- 
tertained that some public disposition 
will be made of the gallery. Much 
of Sir Richard’s life was spent in 
Paris, where his father, who was only 
eighteen years his senior, had at one 
time a diplomatic post. Lord Derby, 
writing to Lord Malmesbury, in 1852, 
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of certain intentions of Louis Napo- 
leon, gives as his authority the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, who, he adds, “is 
himself more than half a Frenchman 
and his intercourse with the court 
here [in Paris] most intimate.” These 
predilections for France were contin- 
ued in the late baronet, who married 
across the channel and spent much of 
his time there both in youth and after- 
years. The old marquis,dying in 1870 
and his titles and entailed property 
passing to a cousin, Wallace inherited 
the vast personal estate, together with 
the collections and such properties as 
were not strictly entailed. He came 
into prominence during the Franco- 
Prussian war by founding a military 
ambulance service at a cost to himself 
of three hundred thousand francs; and 
during the bombardment of Paris he 
formed committees of succor and sub- 
scribed a hundred thousand francs for 
the support of those who were driven 
fromtheirhomes. These benefactions 
won him the respect of all classes of 
Frenchmen, and during the Commune 
he resided in Paris in tranquil and un- 
disturbed repose. Asan Englishman, 
he refused a nomination to the na- 
tional assembly, but subsequently was 
elected to Parliament by an Irish con- 
stituency. At about the same time 
M. Thiers made him a commander of 
the Legion of Honor and Queen Vic- 
toria created hima baronet. A son 
who had disappointed him came home 
to be forgiven and to die. 


Readers of the Century within the 
last few years have become familiar 
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with the name Charles G. D. Roberts 
standing as signature to many strik- 
ing sonnets and bits of lyric verse. 
Mr. Roberts is distinctly one of the 
younger men. His first volume was 
published before he was of age, in 
1880. He is a Canadian by birth 
and a teacher by profession, holding 
the chair of English at King’s Col-: 
lege, Windsor, in Nova Scotia, the 
first colonial college founded under 
royal charter. In this old institution 
Professor Roberts finds himself easily 
at home. He has leisure for his liter- 
ary work and facilities for enjoying 
outdoor life of all sorts; for Windsor 
is picturesquely situated on the edge 
of the Evangeline Country, with the 
racing tides from Minas Basin before 
its doors and the primeval forests 
behind it. Mr. Roberts usually visits 
New York and Boston once or twice 
a year, for he has a host of friends in 
these two centres of publication, and 
would keep in touch with his Ameri- 
can cousins; but he is an enthusiastic 
Canadian and the leader of her dis- 
tinguished little band of younger 
writers, to which Mr. W. W. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, 
and Mr. Archibald Lampman belong. 
These men, by a very distinct and 
genuine note in their work, have chal- 
lenged attention in the world of let- 
ters. Mr. Roberts amuses himself, not 
unprofitably, with the keeping of 
hens. In person he resembles Rud- 
yard Kipling. He is suave, deliber- 
ate, generous, industrious, eminently 
un-erratic, with a perennial fund of 
good humor and brave cheerfulness. 
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Under the title An Idealistic 
Dreamer, the editor of The Arena 
writes an appreciative note on Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s poetry. 
“It is not alone the beauty of the 
flowers, the rich perfume floating on 
every breeze, or the melody of the 
birds, but rather the sum of nature’s 
prodigality which satisfies the wearied 
soul. So in these charming and un- 


pretentious little fragments of verse, 
one feels the mingled pleasure gained 
from pure, deep, poetic powers, mar- 
ried to finished art, and voicing emo- 
tions common to all, and held sacred 
wherever love refines aspiring souls. 
Few writers in this sternly utilitarian 
age possess in so marked a degree the 
rare power of penetrating the depths 
of the soul, and calling forth half- 
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forgotten dreams, as Mrs. Moulton. 
Her poems are simple, chaste, and for 
the most part pitched in the minor 
key. A noble femininity pervades 
them, giving rare delicacy of thought 
and expression. Mrs. Moulton is not 
a reformer; the clashing of battle, the 
marshalling of forces, the bugle’s call 
to action, appeal not toher. There 
is in her work little of that fervid 
thought of the moral reformer which 
leaps forth at white heat from so many 
of Whittier’s verses. Her tastes lie 
in the idealistic world, where her ear- 
nestness and sincerity are almost as 
marked as her poetical power and ar- 
tistic skill.” 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton’s 
weekly letters on current literature 
used to be a feature of the Sunday 
Boston Herald, eagerly looked for by 
her many admirers. She has now 
transferred her allegiance to one of 
the syndicates. In a late letter, At 


Sea with People and Books, dated - 


from the Pavonia, Mrs. Moulton says 


of Thomas Hardy: “ There is no man 
who writes of peasant life with such 
insight, such power, such absolute 
comprehension, as does the author of 


Tess. I heard him speak once of a 
book it was just then the fashion to 
praise, and which dealt with a tragedy 
in humble life. ‘It’s not the right 
thing,’ he said. ‘She looks down at 
her people and pats them on the head. 
Her attitude is all wrong.’ Hardy 
does not pat his peasants on the head 
—he does not look down at them, but, 
with level gaze,straight into their eyes 
—straighter still into their hearts. 
The angel of Justice could hardly 
know them better—the angel of Mercy 
could hardly deal with them more 
generously and gently. Hitherto The 
Return of the Native has seemed to 
be Hardy’s masterpiece, but I think 
even that is surpassed by Tess, so 
splendid, so terrible, and yet so pite- 
ous.” 

Says M. Jules Claretie, in the last 
number of the North American Re- 
view: “ The two most disturbing tales 
in the French literature of these last 
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thirty years were written by a man 
with a healthy, gay mind of the ordi- 
nary Frenchtype. They are Pierrot, 
the account of a neuropathic actor 
who cuts the throat of a rival while 
playing a pantomime; and Cain, which 
relates the fortunes of an assassin on 
whose lips the atrocious, last grin of 
his victim appears, like a convulsion. 
Now, the author is Henri Riviére, the 
commandant Riviére, shot at Ton- 
quin, whose beautiful head—a jesting 
look all the while on the face—was 
carried through the villages at the end 
of one of the pikes of the Pavillons- 
Noirs. Let literature, be it said in 
parentheses, invent a dnouement more 
sinister than that or better calculated 
to cause a shudder!” 

There is a fine touch of nature 
in the concluding sentence of one of 
the hitherto unpublished letters of 
Carlyle which appear in Good Words 
for July. The letter in question is 
addressed to his secretary from Scots- 
brig—a farm-house near Ecclefechan, 
still occupied by kinsfolk of the sage, 
and, although sufficiently secluded, 
is neither so remote or bleak in ‘its 
situation as Craigenputtock. “The 
country is beautifully silent,” wrote 
Carlyle, “clear and pure, above and 
below—no noise in it but that of the 
fresh winds (with here and there a 
nasty railway far of) and occasionally 
the song of birds.” 

—*“It is only for the last two or 
three years,’’ says M. Bentzon, in a 
late number of.the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, “that Rudyard Kipling’s 
name has been known, and he is al- 
ready celebrated. His short sketches, 
full of manly energy, fire, and de- 
scriptive and dramatic power, have 
interested hundreds of readers in An- 
glo-Indian life; just as Bret Harte’s 
no less sober and no less richly col- 
ored pictures had interested the whole 
world in California. Rudyard Kipling 
possesses, in common with Bret Harte, 
the rare merit of having thoroughly 
seen and closely observed what he 
paints. From his childhood he has 
been in contact with the natives, the 
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soldiers, the officers, the civil func- 
tionaries, who have furnished him 
with indisputabiy new types. Impru- 
dent admirers have so far exaggerated 
their enthusiasm as to couple with the 
great name of Dickens the name of 
this young man of twenty-six. The 
comparison cannot possibly be main- 
tained: for, so far from, like Dickens, 
letting his personality be lost in that 
of his characters, Rudyard Kipling 
exhibits, to a greater degree than any 
other artist of his age and standing, 
the hypertrophy of the Ego. He is 
always perceptible behind his heroes. 

. The Light that Failed,” M. 
Bentzon concludes, “ though less suc- 
cessful artistically than Kipling’s 
shorter pieces, is none the less a work 
full of passion and intense life. How- 
ever highly we may value the short 
story when it is good, we are grateful to 
the artist who excels in it when he tries 
another branch. We _ congratulate 


him especially on the fact that he has 


not depended entirely on the charm 
of exoticism, and made it his only 
object to astonish us with strange 
facts brought from a distance. The 
heroic-comic adventures of Mulvaney 
are principally dedicated to the Eng- 
lish army; but Dick’s dear-bought 
pride, and Maisie’s unconscious self- 


ishness, love, grief, and pity, are of . 


all countries. Everywhere the play 
of passion is the same, and from north 
to south, from east to west, man is 
interested in the truly human, without 
caring excessively for the ‘pictur- 
esque’ and the ‘exceptional.’ ” 

The Critic’s Boston correspond- 
ent says: “Still another new paper is 
to be added to the long list of periodi- 
cals claiming Boston as their home. 
In one sense, to be sure, it is not 
absolutely new, for The Mahogany- 
‘Tree has made its peculiarly divided 
title (as printed on the cover) familiar 
to many readers during its brief exist- 
ence under the management of Har- 
vard men; but in the sense of a com- 
plete change of ownership, editorship, 
and policy the paper may be said to 
be born again. Certainly Boston has 
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no periodical exactly like the altered 
Mahogany-Tree. The Capital City, 
with its Kate Field’s Washington, 
comes the nearest to the Boston ven- 
ture. Owned by Miss Mildred Al- 
drich,edited by Miss Mildred Aldrich, 
and written entirely by Miss Mildred 
Aldrich, this fledgling in journalism 
is to appeal to the public in a decid- 
edly persona! way.” 

William Dean Howells has in- 
vented and defined the term “hen- 
minded.” Here is his introduction 
to it in his new novel, entitled The 
Quality of Mercy: “Mrs. Northwick 
was one of those hen-minded women 
who are so common in all walks of 
life, and who are made up of only one 
aim at a time, and of manifold anxie- 
ties at all times.”” That’s not an ele- 
gant expression, but somehow it’s so 
expressive that we cannot help but 
appropriate it and casually note that 
there are hen-minded men as well as 
women. 

The copyright of the Vicar of 
Wakefield was sold by Goldsmith, 
through the good offices of Johnson, 
for £60. <A few days ago a copy of 
the first edition of that immortal work 
was sold at Sotheby’s for the unprece- 
dented price of £96. About fifteen 
months ago a similar copy realized 
£35 tos., so there has been a very re- 
markable rise in the market value of 
this edition. 

——‘“Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who is 
nothing if not original,” says the 
London Hawk, “is also nothing if not 
fearless. Having, therefore, built up 
a literary fame in a shorter time than 
any author of to-day, he has deter- 
mined, it is stated on very good au- 
thority, to test his value as a writer 
by returning to anonymous work. 
Few people who have read The Bhut 
Baby in this month’s number of Mac- 
millan’s can fail to detect the extra- 
ordinary likeness that the story bears 
in its style to Kipling’s work. Asa 
famous painter said of a celebrated 
picture, ‘This is either. Vandyke or 
the devil;’ and so it is the case, it 
strikes me, with The Bhut Baby, un- 
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less there is another Richmond in the 
field, which is scarcely probable. It 
may interest Mr. Kipling while on his 
travels abroad to know that Tomlin- 
son of Berkeley Square was quoted 
by Archdeacon Farrar, in his Voice 
from Sinai sermons in Westminster 
Abbey the other Sunday. This surely 
is honor with a vengeance!” 

——It having been recently published 
that Mr. Whittier would write the 
opening ode for the World's Fair at 
Chicago, and that the poet, al- 
though unable to give a definite an- 
swer when the matter was first 
broached, was now, on account of 
improved health, ready to undertake 
the task, the Boston correspondent 
of the Critic inquired of Mr. Whittier 
about the matter, and received the 
following reply: “ The statement in 
the newspaper clipping is entirely un- 
true. My state of health does not 
admit of any engagement of a literary 
kind.” The writing of the ode was 


long ago intrusted to Miss Harriet 


Monroe, of Chicago. 

——Mr. E. C. Stedman, in his essay 
on Truth as one of the Elements of 
Poetry, in the August Century, con- 
cludes with the wise and salutary 
paragraph: “ Now, the artist not only 
has a right, but it is his duty, to in- 
dulge an anthropomorphism of his 
own. In his conception the divine 
power must be the supreme poet, the 
matchless artist, not only the trans- 
cendency but the immanence of all 
that is adorable in thought, feeling, 
and appearance. Grant that the 
Creator is the founder of rites and 
institutes and dignities; yet for the 
idealist he conceived the sunrise and 
moonrise, the sounds that ravish, the 
outlines that enchant and sway. He 
sets the colors upon the easel, the 
harp and viol are his invention, he is 
the model and the clay, his voice is 
in the story and the song. The love 
and the beauty of woman, the com- 
radeship of man, the joy of student 
life, the mimjc life of the drama as 
much as the tragedy and comedy of 
the living world, have their sources 
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in his nature; not only gravity and 
knowledge, but also irony and wit 
and mirth. Arcady is a garden of his 
devising. As far as the poet,the art- 
ist, is creative, he becomes a sharer 
of the divine imagination and power, 
and even of the divine responsibility.” 

There is a great deal of common 
sense in the following editorial from 
the San Francisco Chronicle: “Is 
there never to be an end of the Amer- 
ican dialect story? Can it be that 
the public demand is so eager for this 
kind of fiction that the publishers find 
it profitable to cater to it? We think 
not. The reading public soon tires 
of any fad, and the dialect story is 
one of the worst fads of recent years. 
When Miss Murfree produced her first 
tales of the Tennessee mountaineers 
every one admired them as a new de- 
parture that was fresh and interest- 
ing; but when volume after volume 
appeared, with small variation in 
character, people became weary. So, 
too, while Bret Harte’s consummate 
literary art saves his readers from 
ennut, the same happy fate does not 
follow his numerous imitators, and 
about the worst infliction that the 
lover of fiction suffers is the Far West- - 
ern story, written by people who have 
an idea that grotesque slang, exag- 
gerated pictures of dust-covered plains 
and purple mountains, and impossible 
cowboys and Indians make up a West- 
ern romance. Joel Chandler Harris 
and Thomas Nelson Page are about 
the only men who can reproduce the 
negro dialect as it is spoken, but un- 
happily a score of scribblers rush in 
where these fear to tread, and make 
one long to throttle them for their 
libels on Sambo. It may be literary 
heresy to declare that much of Cable’s 
work is wearisome because of his de- 
sire to do justice to the French Creole 
dialect, but many victims will echo 
this complaint and say: ‘Hang the 
dialect which we are obliged to spell 
out laboriously or to consult a glos- 
sary to get light on its meaning. Life 
is too short for such work.” Happily 
there are signs of the decadence of 
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the dialect story. When it gives up 
the ghost, it will have no mourners 
outside of its misguided creators.” 
Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte, who 
still keeps in a corner at Dodsley’s, 
has, in the August number of the New 
England Magazine, one of his un- 
compromising flings at our cherished 
convictions. In an essay on Frank 
Saltus he says: “ Saltus was indubita- 
bly a greater poet than Poe, whose 
message was very slender, and whose 
verse, with the exception of The 
Raven and The Bells, does not, in 
my opinion, display the genius of his 
prose. Poe had the poet’s soul, but 
prose was his true medium of expres- 
sion. This is the secret of the power 
of all great prose writers; for an au- 
thor must have a poet’s spirit (to see 
and feel things which are completely 
hidden from other men) in order to 
write good prose. But I must not 
digress. Poe’s music does not set 
one to thinking; it is often nothing 


more than a pleasant jingle, quite 
meaningless—U lalume, for example; 
and Poe’s range of subjects was ex- 


ceedingly limited. Saltus scarcely 
touched life at all points, and his 
many moods were too often moods 
of madness; but within his immense 
world of horrors he had no limita- 
tions. Occasionally, too, he got out 
into the fresh air and forgot the huge 
fantastical dome, looming up out of 
the darkness, beneath which in the 
gloom no ennobling, sweet, human 
thought could live.” 

The Boston Transcript has the 
following note on Mr. Henry B. Ful- 
ler, author of the Chevalier of Pen- 
siéri-Vani: “He has been here lately 
on his way home to Chicago from 
Spain, and confessed to a friend that 
he has ‘a great glamour for Boston.’ 
During his life ‘here on Beacon Hill, 
Mr. Fuller, who is particularly fond 
of music, made a personal discovery 
that Boston is ‘more musical than 
literary.’ Charles Street he likes 
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best; it is to his mind the most Bos- 
tonish of Boston streets, but he sees 
it always ‘as it used to be with no 
wires in it’ to make electric cars dis- 
turb its quiet, and with the possibili- 
ties of peaceful life in its tall houses 
undisturbed. Like other writers of 
romance—though few are worthy the 
name since Hawthorne—Mr. Fuller 
has a hearty appetite for simple stories 
of commonplace life, and professes 
an envy of writers who can ‘put their 
hands out into inexhaustible material ’ 
all about them. But his own work 
shows the rarer power of fusion, the 
artistic quality which mingles the 
light and shade of life with definite 
intent by cunning of the willing 
hand.” 


In her second paper on The Pro- 
metheus Unbound of Shelley, in the 
Atlantic, Miss Vida D. Scudder has 
the following final criticism to make 
of the drama: “Thus, by a double 
process, destructive and constructive, 
by revolution and by love, is set free 
the human soul. At this point the 
Prometheus Unbound ceases to be 
great. When the drama turns from 
hope, endurance, endeavor, to pic- 
ture fulfilment, it drops into bathos. 
Sentimental and empty, guilty of that 
worst of esthetic sins, prettiness, is 
Shelley’s description of the ideal 
state. After their titanic throes, their 
radiant achievement, Prometheus and 
Asia are united; and we look for some 
hint of progressive and inconceivable 
rapture to form the conclusion of the 
drama. No such hintis given. They 
retire toa cave; there, after the fash- 
ion of an imitation pastoral, they 
spend their lazy days in the enjoy- 
ment of sentiment and art. For a 
regenerate humanity Shelley has no 
message. His ideal is radically un- 
progressive—the return to a golden 
age of insipid innocence rather than 
the advance into new regions of spir- 
itual and material conquest.” 
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SHELLEY’S WORK 

George E. Woodberry 
The centenary of Shelley’s birth 
will be duly observed with public 
ceremonies in England and Italy— 
the land that bore him and drove him 
forth, and the land that sheltered 
him and now guards his grave, both 
equally his home in the eyes of the 
world; but in the private thoughts of 
many single lives the day of his birth 
will be silently remembered with ten- 
derness, with gratitude, and with a 
renewal of faith in the things in which 
he believed. Personal devotion must 
naturally enter into these feelings, 
for such days are to commemorate a 
life, and they bring the man back with 
peculiar power. To win unknown 
friends, age after age, is a privilege 
of the poet; it is his reward—the 
greater because it can touch him no 
more—for the open trust in mankind 
with which he confides, to whosoever 
will, the secret things of his spirit. 
Yet, to make a poet’s personality the 
main element in his memory, if he be 
really great, confines his fame too 
narrowly. Attractive as Shelley was, 
his worth did not lie wholly in his 
charm. Interest in his life may be- 
come degraded into ignoble curiosity, 
and, at the best, Love’s gift is less 
weighty than Reason’s award. Rec- 
ognition of noble human traits is an 
important part of justice done to the 
dead; but it is not thus that Shelley 
would wish to be judged. Chaucer’s 
question, “How shall the world be 
served ?” was the alpha and omega 
of his life. It inspired his youthful 
prose; as his faculties grew and the 
poet emerged from the thinker, it 
governed the most intense expression 
of his soul in manhood; it absorbed 
him, as he himself said, with that 
passion for reforming the world which 
was elemental in his genius. By his 
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own judgment of what great poets 
are, he must be placed among them, 
and the office of genius, as he defined 
it, must be declared to be his. The 
millennium has not come, any more 
than it came in the first century. 
The cause Shelley served is still in its 
struggle; but those to whom social 
justice is a watchword and the devel- 
opment of the individual everywhere 
in liberty, intelligence, and virtue is 
a cherished hope must be thankful 
that Shelley lived, that the substance 
of his work is so vital, and his influ- 
ence, inspiring as it is beyond that of 
any of our poets in these ways, was, 
and is, so completely on the side of 
the century’s advance. His words 
are sung by marching thousands in 
the streets of London. No poet of 
our time has touched the cause of 
progress in the living breath and 
heart-throb of men so close as that. 
Such, taken in large lines and in 
its true relations, seems to me the 
work for which men should praise 
Shelley on this anniversary, leaving 
mere poetic enjoyment, however de- 
lightful, and personal charm, how- 
ever winning, to other occasions. 


THE PERFECT PERSON 
The Point of View Scribner's 


In the wistful, not to say regretful, 
mood stirred by the more and more 
frequent intrusions of the novel with- 
out a hero, it may prove solacing to 
note how little real use fiction has 
ever been able to make of the Perfect 
Person. The man who yields to no 
assaults of passion, does no injustice, 
harbors no illusions, and maintains 
his affections ever fresh and warm, is 
an ideal precious to every heart not 
warped out of all capacity for ideals; 
and imaginative literature, to be of 
more than a day, has always had to 
give, and always will have to give, 
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at least sufficient glimpses and inti- 
mations of him to keep the ideal quick 
and gracious. Whenever a complete 
portrayal of him has been undertaken, 
however, by presenting him as an 
actor in the living scene, it has been 
more or less of a failure, so far as I 
recall, except when he has been kept 
to a subordinate réie. The finest in- 
stance of the perfectly balanced man 
that imaginative literature supplies, 
the one that seems surest of never 
losing its charm, is perhaps Horatio. 
He is imaged to us as completely as 
can be; we hold him always for our 
personal friend. And yet no charac- 
ter in the whole play is of less mo- 
ment to its story than he; and nothing 
that he either does or says is the 
source of our impression of him. 
The impression comes wholly of the 
affection in which Hamlet held hii, 
of the enticing accounts that Hamlet 
gave of him, and of the illumination 
of his by Hamlet's own character. 
That the beauty and effectiveness of 


the play are greatly heightened by 
his presence, is undoubted; but with 
no “necessary question of the play” 


is his connection vital. He is a sym- 
pathetic, indeed, but a perfectly com- 
posed and level-headed looker-on at 
an awful tragedy. Nor could he have 
been much more, I dare think, and 
not have been marred in his true per- 
fection. When the attempt has been 
made to put the balanced man at the 
centre of the action, one or two catas- 
trophes has infallibly befallen. Either 
he has become a wooden and insipid 
personage whose very name died out 
of memory the moment the book or 
spectacle was done, or he has gone 
off into a course of conduct in gross 
conflict with the character given him 
at his introduction. Especially prone 
to the latter kind of undoing were the 
heroic youths of the last century 
Action was secured to them only by 
making life between the descriptive 
ravishment of the first scene and the 
repentant exaltation of the last a 
self-stultifying debauch; and the real 
feat of the imagination was for the 
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reader, who, seeing with what de- 
pravity they behaved, could still think 
them noble. The difficulty lies in the 
nature of things. Novelists and play- 
wrights have not lacked the power of 
truly conceiving the perfectly bal- 
anced character. Indeed, the best 
of them work constantly under the 
influence of such a conception, even 
in the creation of characters of a de- 
signedly different sort. One must 
have the sense of a right line to know 
a crooked one. But there is so little 
that the perfectly balanced character 
can be madeto do. _ Rarely is the file 
of strange and moving incident set 
marching by him. Whim, foible, per- 
version, one-sidedness, not balance 
and perfection, are the bread of fiction. 


THE NEW SCOTCH NOVELIST 


Francis Adams The Fortnightly 


At the present moment “every- 
body”’ is reading either The Little 
Minister or Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 
Mr. Hardy has been before the public 
for a not inconsiderable period, and 
has doubtless reached the weary stage 
of a hopeless fatality in such matters; 
but Mr. Barrie is still young at the 
work, and it is not pleasant to think 
that he has yet given us his best. 
For it is at once to be admitted that 
in A Window in Thrums he not only 
broke new ground, but wrote a book 
portions of which can fitly be consid- 
ered as literature. Of the twenty-two 
episodes, each in its particular chap- 
ter, which compose this picture of a 
township of poverty-stricken Scotch 
weavers, quite half are done excel- 
lently; one or two are little master- 
pieces. There is nothing great about 
his way of doing it. The secret of 
showing the reflection of the stars in 
the puddles, in Dostoieffsky’s fine 
phrase, is hidden from him. The 
moment he tries to bring in nature, 
the parent of the vast inanimate forces 
which, whether we know it or not, 
influence us all so profoundly in our 
moods, our humors, our very tem- 
peraments, he fails completely. If 
Pierre Loti gives us a picture of the 
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Breton fisher-folk, he makes us feel 
and understand how they are all as 
much the growth of the place, the 
climate, the seasons, as the animals 
and birds, the flowers and grasses. 
All this escapes Mr. Barrie. He has 
only seen, and can only render what 
is directly obvious to the myoptic gaze 
of every-day love. He gives all the 
soulless pettiness, the ravenous snob- 
bery, of these poor people. He gives 
also their sombre, inarticulate passions 
of affection and endurance, but noth- 
ing more. They remain isolated, 
baseless, suspended in mid-air, so to 
say. To him, men and women are 
merely “pilgrims and strangers” of 
the earth—not children, not organic 
products of it. The rapid oblivion that 
befalls the individual in the cruel 
struggle for life of the Scotch poor 
seems to him a melancholy symbol of 
this. The Littie Minister is a full- 


blown novel, and it is an effort over 
which any true friend of Mr. Barrie’s 
should weep. What a perfect, what a 


grotesque mishap it is! The book is 
an irremediable failure, because it is 
utterly wrong as a whole. What a 
mere circus caricature is the central 
personage, that inhuman “ Egyptian 
woman”! Has Mr. Barrie indeed 
never read Carmen? Or did it hap- 
pen once that, in some dripping and 
dingy Scotch town, a_bedraggled 
company of strolling singers played 
some mournful malversion of the 
opera of Louis Bizet ? Was Mr. Bar- 
rie there, and did it strike him that 
he could take the glancing figure of 
the Spanish gypsy girl and put her to 
better local use with an Auld Licht 
ministerial prig and a mass of local 
color? Surely he could not have read 
Prosper Merimée’s novel and dared 
to exploit, and ruin in the exploita- 
tion, its delicious heroine ? The book 
is absurd because its main feature is 
absurd. All that it contains of any 
value whatever is to be found in the 
touches of the Thrums life in the 
style of the Window. . To all ap- 
pearance Mr. Barrie’s vein of ore is 
a thin one—a very thin one. Can he 
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congratulate himself on the compen- 
sating fact that it is passably pure ? 


MUST MOTHER GOOSE GO? 

George William Curtis 
The sweet credulity of the nursery 
accepts Mother Goose without specu- 
lation or inquiry. When and where 
she lived, whether there were a Father 
Goose and little goslings, the rapt 
audience of. her rhymes does not ask. 
They are the first verse, except some 
“now I lay me down to sleep,” which 
the children hear, and they find in 
the rhymes nothing strange or ex- 
travagant. They do not laugh nor 
disbelieve. J.ittle Jack Horner and 
little Miss Muffet are as authentic 
personages as their own companions 
Lucy and Mary Jane, and that the 
cow jumped over the moon is no more 
surprising than that she came in to be 
milked or chewed the cud. From 
the domain of Mother Goose the child 
glides into the world of faery, and 
beholds Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Tom Thumb and Cinderella and Jack 
of the Bean-Stalk, and enters the 
lovely realm of the Sleeping Beauty 
and Graciosa and Percinet and Beauty 
and the Beast. It is a realm of end- 
less charm. Reiteration does not 
tire, and the young mind teems with 
the fond fancies that outlast many a 
sober thought and serious purpose, 
and seem to the man a preliminary 
phantasmagoria of life and human 
character. But the child is neither a 
humorist nor a moralist, and when, 
still later, he comes to read Pope’s 
Homer and the mythologic tales, it is 
with the same uninquisitive wonder 
that he heard that the mouse ran up 
the clock, and the legend of the 
house that Jack built. Elia’s protest 
against the moral tales that sought 
to supersede the lore of the nursery, 
and to transform that Barataria into 
an infant school, sprang from sym- 
pathetic instinct. “The children of 
Alice call Bartrum father,” and al- 
though her quaint lover went unmated 
to his grave, his love of children made 
him their interpreter, and stirred his 
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at least sufficient glimpses and inti- 
mations of him to keep the ideal quick 
and gracious. Whenever a complete 
portrayal of him has been undertaken, 
however, by presenting him as an 
actor in the living scene, it has been 
more or less of a failure, so far as I 
recall, except when he has been kept 
to a subordinate réle. The finest in- 
stance of the perfectly balanced man 
that imaginative literature supplies, 
the one that seems surest of never 
losing its charm, is perhaps Horatio. 
He is imaged to us as completely as 
can be; we hold him always for our 
personal friend. And yet no charac- 
ter in the whole play is of less mo- 
ment to its story than he; and nothing 
that he either does or says is the 
source of our impression of him. 
The impression comes wholly of the 
affection in which Hamlet held him, 
of the enticing accounts that Hamlet 
gave of him, and of the illumination 
of his by Hamlet’s own character. 


That the beauty and effectiveness of 
the play are greatly heightened by 
his presence, is undoubted; but with 
no “necessary question of the play” 


is his connection vital. He is a sym- 
pathetic, indeed, but a perfectly com- 
posed and level-headed looker-on at 
an awful tragedy. Nor could he have 
been much more, I dare think, and 
not have been marred in his true per- 
fection. When the attempt has been 
made to put the balanced man at the 
centre of the action, one or two catas- 
trophes has infallibly befallen. Either 
he has become a wooden and insipid 
personage whose very name died out 
of memory the moment the book or 
spectacle was done, or he has gone 
off into a course of conduct in gross 
conflict with the character given him 
at his introduction. Especially prone 
to the latter kind of undoing were the 
heroic youths of the last century 
Action was secured to them only by 
making life between the descriptive 
ravishment of the first scene and the 
repentant exaltation of the last a 
self-stultifying debauch; and the real 
feat of the imagination was for the 
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reader, who, seeing with what de- 
pravity they behaved, could still think 
them noble. The difficulty lies in the 
nature of things. Novelists and play- 
wrights have not lacked the power of 
truly conceiving the perfectly bal- 
anced character. Indeed, the best 
of them work constantly under the 
influence of such a conception, even 
in the creation of characters of a de- 
signedly different sort. One must 
have the sense of a right line to know 
a crooked one. But there is so little 
that the perfectly balanced character 
can be madeto do. Rarely is the file 
of strange and moving incident set 
marching by him. Whim, foible, per- 
version, one-sidedness, not balance 
and_perfection, are the bread ion. 


THE NEW SCOTCH NOVELIST 
Francis Adams The Fortnightly 


At the present moment “every- 
body” is reading either The Little 
Minister or Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. 
Mr. Hardy has been before the public 
for a not inconsiderable period, and 
has doubtless reached the weary stage 
of a hopeless fatality in such matters; 
but Mr. Barrie is still young at the 
work, and it is not pleasant to think 
that he has yet given us his best. 
For it is at once to be admitted that 
in A Window in Thrums he not only 
broke new ground, but wrote a book 
portions of which can fitly be consid- 
ered as literature. Of the twenty-two 
episodes, each in its particular chap- 
ter, which compose this picture of a 
township of poverty-stricken Scotch 
weavers, quite half are done excel- 
lently; one or two are little master- 
pieces. There is nothing great about 
his way of doing it. The secret of 
showing the reflection of the stars in 
the puddles, in Dostoieffsky’s fine 
phrase, is hidden from him. The 
moment he tries to bring in nature, 
the parent of the vast inanimate forces 
which, whether we know it or not, 
influence us all so profoundly in our 
moods, our humors, our very tem- 
peraments, he fails completely. If 
Pierre Loti gives us a picture of the 
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Breton fisher-folk, he makes us feel 
and understand how they are all as 
much the growth of the place, the 
climate, the seasons, as the animals 
and birds, the flowers and grasses. 
All this escapes Mr. Barrie. He has 
only seen, and can only render what 
is directly obvious to the myoptic gaze 
of every-day love. He gives all the 
soulless pettiness, the ravenous snob- 
bery, of these poor people. He gives 
also their sombre, inarticulate passions 
of affection and endurance, but noth- 
ing more. They remain isolated, 
baseless, suspended in mid-air, so to 
say. To him, men and women are 
merely “pilgrims and strangers” of 
the earth—not children, rot organic 
products of it. The rapid oblivion that 
befalls the individual in the cruel 
struggle for life of the Scotch poor 
seems to him a melancholy symbol of 
this. The Little Minister is a full- 


blown novel, and it is an effort over 
which any true friend of Mr. Barrie’s 
should weep. What a perfect, what a 


grotesque mishap it is! The book is 
an irremediable failure, because it is 
utterly wrong as a whole. What a 
mere circus Caricature is the central 
personage, that inhuman “ Egyptian 
woman”! Has Mr. Barrie indeed 
never read Carmen? Or did it hap- 
pen once that, in some dripping and 
dingy Scotch town, a_ bedraggled 
company of strolling singers played 
some mournful malversion of the 
opera of Louis Bizet ? Was Mr. Bar- 
rie there, and did it strike him that 
he could take the glancing figure of 
the Spanish gypsy girl and put her to 
better local use with an Auld Licht 
ministerial prig and a mass of local 
color? Surely he could not have read 
Prosper Merimée’s novel and dared 
to exploit, and ruin in the exploita- 
tion, its delicious heroine ? The book 
is absurd because its main feature is 
absurd. All that it contains of any 
value whatever is to be found in the 
touches of the Thrums life in the 
style of the Window. To all ap- 
pearance Mr. Barrie’s vein of ore is 
a thin one—a very thin one. Can he 
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congratulate himself on the compen- 
sating fact-that it is passably pure ? WA 


a MUST MOTHER GOOSE GO? 
George William Curtis 

The sweet credulity of the nursery 
accepts Mother Goose without specu- 
lation or inquiry. When and where 
she lived, whether there were a Father 
Goose and little goslings, the rapt 
audience of her rhymes does not ask. 
They are the first verse, except some 
“now I lay me down to sleep,” which 
the children hear, and they find in 
the rhymes nothing strange or ex- 
travagant. They do not laugh nor 
disbelieve. Little Jack Horner and 
little Miss Muffet are as authentic 
personages as their own companions 
Lucy and Mary Jane, and that the 
cow jumped over the moon is no more 
surprising than that she came in to be 
milked or chewed the cud. From 
the domain of Mother Goose the child 
glides into the world of faery, and 
beholds Jack the Giant-Killer and 
Tom Thumb and Cinderella and Jack 
of the Bean-Stalk, and enters the 
lovely realm of the Sleeping Beauty 
and Graciosa and Percinet and Beauty 
and the Beast. It is a realm of end- 
less charm. Reiteration does not 
tire, and the young mind teems with 
the fond fancies that outlast many a 
sober thought and serious purpose, 
and seem to the man a preliminary 
phantasmagoria of life and human 
character. But the child is neither a 
humorist nor a moralist, and when, 
still later, he comes to read Pope’s 
Homer and the mythologic tales, it is 
with the same uninquisitive wonder 
that he heard that the mouse ran up 
the clock, and the legend of the 
house that Jack built. Elia’s protest 
against the moral tales that sought 
to supersede the lore of the nursery, 
and to transform that Barataria into 
an infant school, sprang from sym- 
pathetic instinct. “The children of 
Alice call Bartrum father,” and al- 
though her quaint lover went unmated 
to his grave, his love of children made 
him their interpreter, and stirred his 
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protest against the ruthless endeavor 
to despoil childhood’s priceless pos- 
session—the world of faery. The 
old question has been lately asked 
anew: Why fill the infant mind with 
images of cruelty and horror? Why 
suggest to innocence the dreadful 
vision of ogres fattening captives like 
sheep for their table? Why torture 
it with that appalling cabalistic bloody 
invocation—Fee, faw, fum? Why 
permit the hoary murderer Blue Beard 
to terrify the young before in histori- 
cal sequence they reach Henry the 
Eighth, in no extenuating page of 
Froude, but as the grisly murderer 
and defender of the faith of the older 
annals? And why perplex the callow 
pilgrim scarcely embarked on the 
journey of life, which the reverend 
and the wise describe as a moral war- 
fare, by the rhyme which declares the 
greedy thief of a plum from the co- 
pious pudding a good boy? Mother 
Goose’s Melodies is a natural book, 


in the sense that it is the expression 
of the instinct from which baby-talk 


springs. It is not an intellectual ex- 
ercise, but it is an exercise of affec- 
tion. It charms the nascent sense of 
rhythm, and suggests fantasies which 
toa hearer “trailing clouds of glory” 
are not nonsense. ‘Those impressions 
are not readily recalled in later life, 
but the ancient tales and gayety of 
the nursery are as persistent as other 
great facts. The crusdae against 
fairy lore is like the crusade against 
the stage. 


LITERATURE AS A CAREER 

Walter Besant 
The ever-open door of literature is 
sometimes considered an encourage- 
ment. Ina sense itis. No one can 
be kept out. That seems a great 
thing. Every man who thinks he has 
a voice, and a thing to say, may say it 
if he pleases. Many think so daily 
and essay to speak, yet never get a 
hearing. In another sense it is a dis- 
couragement, because this very free- 
dom makes it so much more difficult 
to consider literature as a profession. 


The Forum 
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Formerly there was a school of 
prophets; the greatest attention was 
paid at that school to style, to the 
right balance of the verses, and to 
the rules of composition. Yet there 
was no safety for the school; every 
now and then a man came out of 
Gilead clothed in a sheepskin, and, 
without any attention at all to style 
and rules, led all the people after him. 
And so it has been ever since. Yet 
one would not break up that school. 
It did good work. Such a school 
might still do good work. ‘The most 
important function of the French 
Academy has not been to make its 
dictionary, but to maintain literature 
on the same level as other liberal 
professions; to rank its followers with 
those who follow scholarship; to make 
its leaders officially the equals of 
judges, barristers, physicians. When 
we succeed in getting such an institu- 
tion in Great Britain, we shall take 
the first step toward securing for lit- 
erature a general recognition of its 
position as a profession. Other ad- 
vantages may perhaps follow; this 
seems to me the first and the most 
important. The greatest discourage- 
ment to literature at the present mo- 
ment —the cardinal discouragement 
—is the want of fixed principles as 
regards the management. This it is 
which makes every man who writes a 
book dread above all things making 
his own business arrangements. He 
does not know what the agreement 
should be; he hates to seem exorbi- 
tant and grasping; his very soul 
loathes the attitude of a mendicant. 
The other man, thoroughly experi- 
enced in these emotions, watches him, 
waits for his chance, speaks smooth 
things, hopes success, hints at great 
risks and dangers, suggests his own 
magnanimity in undertaking these 
risks, and at the right moment, the 
critical moment, proposes an arrange- 
ment by which he will get nine-tenths 
of the proceeds. The author signs, 
half-ashamed of himself, half-con- 
scious of trickery, but above all things 
anxious to have his book published. 
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When the accounts come in, he is mad, 
but then it is too late. Again, there 
happened five years ago a thing which 
Americans will hardly believe—I have 
‘mentioned it already, but I repeat-it 
because it ought not to be forgotten: 
At the greatest national function 
which has ever been celebrated in 
England, when we rejoiced solemnly 
and thanked God for a reign of fifty 
years of unexampled progress—at this 
function, to which were invited repre- 
sentatives of every profession and 
almost every calling, there was not 
invited one single man or woman of 
letters, as such. Why? Because the 
official mind in every country, which 
always represents, measures, and il- 
lustrates the philistinism of a coun- 
try, has not yet risen to the consid- 
eration of literature as a profession, 
‘or of historians, essayists, poets, nov- 
elists, as persons worth regarding. 
The first and greatest encouragement 
of the literary life at the present 
moment is the joy of it. The next 


encouragement is the honor of suc- 


cess. We have dwelt so much upon 
the contempt of literature that this 
may seem a contradiction. It is not, 
however, any contradiction. Side by 
side with the general contempt for 
the literary class there exists a pro- 
found admiration—nay, a love—for 
the man who has succeeded. Not be- 
cause he has succeeded, but because, 
in order to succeed as a poet, a dra- 
matist, a novelist, even an essayist, 
one must touch the hearts of people. 
We love—we cannot choose but love 
—the man or the woman who can 
touch our hearts. Go to the church, 
listen to the scholarship, the sound 
doctrine, the logic, of the learned 
divine in the pulpit. You listen and 
you go away; you have learned some- 
thing, perhaps, but you feel no grati- 
tude totheteacher. In another pulpit 
hard by there stands a man who speaks 
from his heart. The eyes of the 
people are riveted upon him; they are 
motionless; he has carried them out 
of themselves: when they go home 
their hearts glow within them, their 
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cheeks burn. Which of the two 
preachers does the world love? It is 
so with actors, with orators, with all 
who teach or preach or play or amuse. 
The world loves the successful man 
because he commands their love. 
He touches their hearts. Therefore, 
while they despise the helpless de- 
pendent, the uncertain, unpractical 
trade of letters, they love the man of 
letters who can movethem. Perhaps 
the two encouragements are powerful 
enough to counterbalance all the dis- 
couragements. 


THE SHUDDER IN LITERATURE 

Jules Claretie The North American 
The tragic fortune of Guy de Mau- 
passant, one of the young masters of 
our literature, has drawn attention to 
the mysterious bonds which attach 
the literary creator to his creation, 
and the question has been asked 
whether the artist does not become 
unbalanced in choosing strange, cruel, 
odd, or fantastic subjects—whether, 
finally, the shudder or the terror which 
he wishes to excite in others does not 
affect him first, before moving his 
readers. The question would not very 
directly concern M. Guy de Maupas- 
sant, who has of his own will touched 
only upon sane and vigorous subjects, 
overflowing with the sap of humanity, 
if in the work of the author of Une 
Vie and Pierre et Jean there were not 
to be found among others tales, such 
as La Peur, a disquieting and mys- 
terious study, Le Horla, that morbid 
analysis of a psychological state, that 
journey after the discovery of an in- 
visible force, of a new and redoubt- 
able Being, the Horla; the Horla, 
who is to succeed man—the Horla, 
an immortal creature coming into the 
heritage of “him who dies daily.” 
Very certainly M. de Maupassant was 
haunted by I know not what delirious 
fancies, the terror and also the vertigo 
of death, the pang of the infinite, 
when he wrote that short, grim story 
which seems to us to-day so mourn- 
fully prophetic. But it would not be 
exact to say that the artist who is in 
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love with the Mystery of the Un- 
knowable, who is attracted and urged 
on by the Fantastic or by the Infinite, 
is necessarily condemned to a psychi- 
cal condition like that of the author 
of the Horla. Dementia is not the 
result of certain kinds of work any 
more than the taste for such re- 
searches and the habit of making 
them are the signs of any derange- 
ment whatever. An artist, a writer, 
can cross every milieu, treat every 
subject, without submitting to the in- 
fluence of it, just as a general can 
cross the thick of the fight without 
being wounded. It is nevertheless 
true that certain subjects are un- 
wholesome, disquieting, perilous. The 
novelist seated at his work-table, the 
dramatic writer imagining the play 
which is to attract and stir the public, 
is inevitably constrained to a sort of 
auto-suggestion. They must really 


see their characters live and act; and, 
what is more, they see life as their 


heroes see it. There can be no really 
engrossing creation without this fus- 
ing of created and creator. Balzac, 
dying, sent them to look for Dr. 
Bixion, the great physician of the 
Comédie Humaine! “Only Bixion 
can save me! If Bixion does not 
come, if they do not find Bixion, Iam 
lost!” Thus was life attached to 
his dream. So writers, and writers 
more than other artists, incarnate 
themselves in the beings whom they 
set in motion. Gustave Flaubert be- 
lieved himself a Carthaginian while 
he was working on Salammbo. I 
once heard M. de Goncourt say, 
naively enough, but in sober truth, 
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no doubt: “I’m broken up; have just 
written a love scene.” Hoffmann, 
when he invented his Contes, had 
before his eyes, and even under his 
hand—for he placed them after the 
fashion of little marionettes, rough 
models, on his desk—the droll per- 
sonages which he called up from the 
depths of his dream. ‘The imaginary 
floats, moreover, about humanity, like 
the atoms in the air it breathes. The 
fantastic, the macabre, the mystery, 
the shudder, surround us, constrain, 
master us. There is no need of being 
a Baudelaire to meet the disquieting, 
the morbid, in the daily course of life. 
Every man who, returning from a ball 
or from the play, has found himself 
alone on coming home, and has by 
chance, in his empty room, seen his 
own image reflected in the glass after 
lamp or candle is lighted, has inevi-" 
tably experienced a strange sensation 
of disquiet if not of terror. And 
what is proved by this terror which 
man feels in the face of certain mys- 
teries of his moral destiny or his bodily 
sufferings, of his faith, or of his intel- 
lect? What is proved by that shudder 
which chills us sometimes as it lifted 
the hair of the prophet Ezekiel ? That 
humanity, however much in love it 
may be with fact, with brute obvious 
fact, however much it may be swept 
along in the train of science, has al- 
ways the need, the thirst for something 
of the beyond, which is sometimes the 
consoling utterance of eternal poetry 
—poetry, with all its caresses, its 
seduction, its enthusiasm, its pity— 
sometimes the sombre gulf, the black 
hole of madness! 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN’ PARIS 


Two delightful volumes of gossip 
have been published by the Apple- 
tons under the above title. Although 
published anonymously, they are sup- 
posed by some to be by the late Sir 
Richard Wallace. The easy conver- 
sational style and unfailing interest 
in a number of different subjects give 
the book just that quality which will 
insure success. 

BALZAC’S INDUSTRY 

Though literary remuneration was 
not in those days what it became later 
on, it was sufficiently large to make 
it difficult to explain the chronic im- 
pecuniosity of Balzac, though not that 
of Dumas. They were not gamblers, 
and had not the terrible fits of idle- 
ness or drinking which left De Musset 
stranded every now and again. La- 
martine suffered from the same com- 
plaint, I mean impecuniosity. There 
is proof of Balzac’s industry and fru- 
gality in two extracts from his letters 
to his mother, dated Angouléme, July, 
1832, when he himseif was thirty-two 
years old, and had already written 
half a dozen masterpieces. “Several 
bills are due, and, if I cannot find the 
money for them, I will have them 
protested and let the law take its 
course. It will give me breathing- 
time, and I can settle costs and all 
afterward.” Meanwhile he works 
eight hours a day at Louis Lambert, 
one of the best things among his 
numberless best things. His mother 
sends him a hundred francs, and, per- 
haps with the same pen with which 
he wrote those two marvellous chap- 
ters that stand out like a couple of 
priceless rubies from among the mass 
of other jewels, he thanks her and 
accounts for them. “For the copy- 
ing of the maps, 20 frs. ; for my pass- 
port, 1o frs. I owed 15 frs. for dis- 


count on one of my bills, and 15 frs. 
on my fare; 15 frs. for flowers as a 
birthday present. Lost at cards, 10 
frs. Postage and servant’s tips, 15 
frs. Total, 100 frs.” But these ten 
francs have not been lost at one fell 
swoop; they represent his bad luck 
at the gaming-table during the whole 
month of his stay at Angouléme, at 
the house of his friend and sister’s 
schoolfellow, Mme. Zulma Carraud 
—hence something like seven sous 
(332d.) per day: for which extrava- 
gance he makes up, on his return to 
Paris, by plunging into work harder 
thanever. He goes to roost at 7 P.M., 
“like the fowls;” and he is called at 
1 A.M., when he writes until 8 a.m. 
He takes another hour and a half of 
sleep, and, after partaking of a light 
meal, “ gets into his collar” until four 
in the afternoon. After that, he re- 
ceives a few friends, takes a bath, or 
goes out, and immediately he has 
swallowed his dinner he “turns in” 
as stated above. “I shall be com- 
pelled to lead this nigger’s life for a 
few months without stopping, in order 
not to be swamped by those terrible 
bills that are due.” These extracts 
are not personal recollections. I have 
inserted them to make good my state- 
ment that Balzac was neither a gam- 
bler, a drunkard, nor anidler. “How 
does he spend his money?” I asked 
Méry, when he had told us of his 
fourth meeting with Balzac on that 
very morning. “In sops to his im- 
agination, in balloons to the land of 
dreams, which balloons he constructs 
with his hard-won earnings and in- 
flates with the essence of his visions, 
but which nevertheless will not rise 
three feet from the earth,’ he an- 
swered. Then he went on explain- 
ing: “ Balzac is firmly convinced that 
every one of his characters has had, 
or has still, its counterpart in real 
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life, notably the characters that have 
risen from humble beginnings to great 
wealth; and he thinks that, having 
worked out the secret of their suc- 
cess on paper, he can put it in prac- 
tice. He embarks on the most 
harum-scarum speculations without 
the slightest practical knowledge; as, 
for instance, when he drew the plans 
for his country-house at the Jardies 
(Ville d’Avray), and insisted upon 
the builder carrying them out in every 
respect while he was away. When 
the place was finished, there was not 
a single staircase. Of course, they 
had to put them outside, and he main- 
tained that it was part of his original 
plan; but he had never given a 
thought to the means of ascent. But 
here is M. Louis Lurine. If you 
would like an idea of Balzac’s im- 
practicability, let him tell you what 
occurred between Balzac and Kugel- 
mann a few months ago.” Kugel- 
mann was at that time publishing a 


very beautifully illustrated work en- 
titled Les Rues de Paris, which Louis 


Lurine was editing. We were stand- 
ing outside the Café Riche, and I 
knew Lurine by sight. Méry intro- 
duced me to him. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks, Lurine told us the 
following story. Of course many 
years have elapsed since, but I think 
I can trust to my memory in this in- 
stance. “I had suggested,” said Lu- 
rine, “that Balzac should do the Rue 
de Richelieu, and we sent for him. 
I did not want more than half a sheet, 
so imagine my surprise when Balzac 
named his conditions, viz., five thou- 
sand francs, something over six hun- 
dred francs a page of about six hun- 
dred words. Kugelmann began to 
yell, I simply smiled; seeing which, 
Balzac said, as soberly as possible, 
*You’ll admit that, in order to depict 
a landscape faithfully, one should 
study its every detail. Well, how 
would you have me describe the Rue 
de Richelieu, convey an idea of its 
commercial aspect, unless I visit, one 
after the other, the various establish- 
ments it contains? Suppose I begin 
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by the Boulevard des Italiens: I'd 
be bound to take my déjeuner at the 
Café Cardinal, I would have to buy a 
couple of scores at Brandus’, a gun 
at the gunsmith’s next door, a breast- 
pin at the next shop. Could I do less 
than order ‘a coat at the tailor’s, a 
pair of boots at the bootmaker’s ?’ 
I cut him short. ‘Don’t go any 
further,’ I said, ‘or else we'll have 
you in at Compagnie des Indes, and, 
as both lace and Indian shawls have 
gone up in price, we’ll be bankrupt 
before we know where we are.’ 
Consequently,”” concluded  Lurine, 
“the thing fell through, and we gave 
the commission to Guénot-Lacointe, 
who has done the thing very well and 
has written twice the pages Balzac 
was asked for, without buying as 
much as a pair of gloves.” 


“THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS” 


Of the success attending Sue’s two 
best-known works, I can speak from 
personal experience; for I was old 
enough to be impressed by it, and 
foolish enough to rank him, on ac- 
count of it, with Balzac and Dumas, 
perhaps a little higher than the for- 
mer. After the lapse of many years, 
I can only console myself for my in- 
fatuation with the thought that thou- 
sands, of far greater intellectual at- 
tainments than mine, were in the 
same boat, for it must not be sup- 
posed that the furore created by Les 
Mystéres de Paris was confined to 
one class, and that class the worst 
educated one. While it appeared in 
serial form in the Débats, one had to 
bespeak the paper several hours be- 
forehand, because, unless one sub- 
scribed to it, it was impossible to get 
it from the news-venders. As for the 
reading-rooms where it was supposed 
to be kept, the proprietors frankly 
laughed in your face if you happened 
to ask for it, after you had paid your 
two sous admission. “ Monsieur is 
joking. We have got five copies, and 
we let them out at ten sous each for 
half an hour: that’s the time it takes 
to read M. Sue’s story. We have 
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one copy here, and if monsieur likes 
to take his turn he may do so, though 
he will probably have to wait for three 
or four hours.” At last the guileless 
demoiselle behind the counter found 
even a more effective way of fleecing 
her clients. The cadinets de lecture 
altered their fees, and the two sous, 
which until then had conferred the 
right of staying as long as one liked, 
were transformed into the price of 
admission for one hour. Each reader 


received a ticket on entering, stating 
the time, and the shrewd cazssiére- 
made the round every ten minutes. 
I may say without exaggeration that 
the days on which the instalment of 
fiction was “ crowded out,” there wasa 
’ general air of listlessness about Paris. 


DUMAS’ HIGH SPIRITS 


After the lapse of many years, the 
elder Dumas still represents to me all 
the good qualities of the French na- 
tion and few of their bad ones. It 
was absolutely impossible to be dull 
in his society, but it must not be 
thought that these contagious animal 
spirits only showed themselves peri- 
odically or when in company. It 
was what the French have so aptly 
termed “la joie de vivre,” albeit that 
they rarely associate the phrase with 
any one not in the spring of life. 
With Dumas it was chronic until a 
very few months before his death. I 
remember calling upon him shortly 
after the dinner of which I spoke just 
now. He had taken up his quarters 
at Saint-Germain, and come to Paris 
only for a few days. “Is monsieur 
at home?” I said to the servant. 
“He is in his study, monsieur,” was 
the answer. “ Monsieur can go in.” 
At that moment I heard a loud burst 
of laughter from the inner apartment, 
so I said, “I would sooner wait until 
monsieur’s visitors are gone.” “ Mon- 
sieur has no visitors; he is working,” 
remarked the servant, with a smile. 
““M. Dumas often laughs like this at 
his work.” It was true enough; the 
novelist was alone, or rather in com- 
pany with one of his characters, at 
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whose sallies he was simply roaring. 
Work, in fact, was a pleasure to him, 
like everything else he undertook. 
One day he had been out shooting, 
between Villers-Cotterets and Com- 
piégne, since six in the morning, and 
had killed twenty-nine birds. “I am 
going to make up the score and a 
half, and then I’ll have a sleep, for I 
feel tired,” he said. When he had 
killed his thirtieth partridge he slowly 
walked back to the farm, where his 
son and friends found him about four 
hours later, toasting himself before 
the fire, his feet on the andirons, and 
twirling his thumbs. “What are you 
sitting there for like that?” asked 
his son. “Can’t you see? Iam rest- 
ing.” “Did you get your sleep?” 
“No, I didn’t; it’s impossible to sleep 
here. There is an infernal noise; 
what with the sheep, the cows, the 
pigs, and tne rest, there is no chance 
of gettng a wink.” “So you have 
been sitting here for the last four 
hours, twirling your thumbs?” “No, 
I have been writing a piece in one 
act.” The piece in question was 
Romulus, which he gave to Regnier 
to have read at the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, under a pseudonyme, and as the 
work of a young unknown author. 
It was accepted without a dissen- 
tient vote. It is a well-known fact, 
vouched for by the accounts of the 
Compagnie du Chemin de Fer de 
l’Ouest, that during the three years 
Dumas lived at Saint-Germain the 
receipts increased by twenty thousand 
francs per annum. Of course it has 
been objected that, railways being 
then in their infancy, the increment 
would have been just the same with- 
out Dumas’ presence in the royal resi- 
dence; but, curiously enough, from 
the day he left, the passenger traffic 
fell to its previous state. Dumas had 
simply galvanized the sleepy old town 
into life; he had bought the theatre 
where the artists of the Comédie- 
Frangaise, previous to supping with 
him, came to play Mlle. de Belle-Isle 
or the Demoiselles de Saint-Cyr, for 
the benefit of the poor. On such oc- 
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casions there was not a room to be 
had at the hotels. After supper, there 
were twice a week fireworks on the 
Terrace, which could be seen from 
Paris and from Versailles, to the great 
astonishment of Louis-Philippe, who 
really attributed the change to the 
beneficence of his reign, although he 
failed to account for the continued 
dulness of the latter royal borough, 
where he himself resided, and whose 
picture-galleries he had restored and 
thrown open to the public, besides 
having the great fountains to play 
every first Sunday of the month. 


A GENEROUS SPENDTHRIFT 


“My biographer,” Dumas often 
said, “will not fail to point out that 
I was ‘a panier percé,’ * neglecting, 
as a matter of course, to mention that, 
as arule, it was not I who made the 
holes.” The biographers have not 
been quite so unjust as that. Un- 
fortunately, few of them knew Dumas 
intimately, and they were so intent 
upon sketching the playwright and 
the novelist that they neglected the 
man. They could have had the 
stories of Alexandre Dumas’ improvi- 
dence with regard to himself and his 
generosity to others, for the asking 
from his familiars. On the other 
hand, the latter have only told these 
stories in a fragmentary way; a com- 
plete collection of them would be im - 
possible, for no one, not even Dumas 
himself, knew half the people whom 
he befriended. In that very apart- 
ment of the Rue d’Amsterdam which 
I mentioned just now, the board was 
free to any and every one who chose 
to come in. Not once, but a score of 
times, have I heard Dumas ask, after 
this or that man had left the table, 
“Who is he? what’s his name?” 
Whosoever came with, or at the tail, 
not of a friend, but of a simple ac- 
quaintance, especially if the acquaint- 
ance happened to wear skirts, was 
immediately invited to breakfast or 





* Literally, a basket with holes in it; figura- 
tively, the term applied to irreclaimable spend- 
thrifts. EDITOR, 
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dinner as the case might be. Count 
de Cherville once told me that Dumas, 
having taken a house at Varenne- 
Saint-Hilaire, his second month’s bill 
for meat alone amounted to eleven 
hundred francs. Let it be remem- 
bered that his household consisted of 
himself, two secretaries, and three 
servants, and that money went a great 
deal further than it does at present, 
especially in provincial France, in 
some parts of which living is still very 
cheap. In consequence of one of 


‘those financial crises which were ab- 


solutely periodical with Alexandre 
Dumas, M. de Cherville had prevailed 
upon nim to leave Paris for a while, 
and to take up his quarters with him. 
All went comparatively well as long 
as he was M. de Cherville’s guest; 
but, having taken a liking to the 
neighborhood, he rented a house of 
his own, and furnished it from garret 
to cellar in the most expensive way, 
as if he were going to spend the re- 
mainder of his life in it. Exclusive 
of the furniture, he spent between 
fifteen thousand and eighteen thou- 
sand francs on hangings, paintings, 
and repairs. The parasites and har- 
pies which M. de Cherville had kept 
at bay came down upon him like a 
swarm of locusts. “And how long, 
think you, did Dumas stay in his new 
domicile? Three months, not a day 
more or less. Asa matter of course, 
the furniture did not fetch a quarter 
of its cost; the repairs, the decorating, 
etc., were so much sheer waste: for 
the incoming tenant refused to refund 
acent for it, and Dumas, having made 
up his mind to go to Italy, would not 
wait for a more liberal or conscien- 
tious one, lest he should have the 
rent of the empty house on his shoul- , 
ders also. Luckily I took care that 
he should pocket the proceeds of the 
sale of the furniture.” This last sen- 
tence wants explaining. As a rule, 
when a man sells his sticks, he pockets 
the money. But the instance just 
mentioned was the only one in which 
Dumas had the disposal of his house- 
hold goods, The presiding divinity 
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invariably carried them away with 
her when she had to make room for 
a successor, and these successions 
generally occurred once, sometimes 
twice, a year. “La reine est morte; 
vive la reine.” The new sovereign, 
for the first few days of her reign, 
had to be content with bare walls and 
very few material comforts; then the 
nest was upholstered afresh, and “il 
n’y avait- rien de changé en la de- 
meure, sauf le nom de la maitresse.” 
Consequently, though for forty years 
Alexandre Dumas could not have 
earned less than eight thousand 
pounds per annum; though he neither 
smoked, drank, nor gambled; though, 
in spite of his mania for cooking, he 
himself was the most frugal eater— 
the beef from the soup of the previous 
day, grilled, was his favorite dish—it 
rained writs and summonses around 
him, while he himself was frequently 
without a penny. M. du Chaffault 
one day told me of a scene @ frofos 
of this which is worth reproducing. 


He was chatting to Dumas in his 
study, when a visitor was shown in. 
He turned out to be an Italian man 
of letters and refugee, on the verge of 


starvation. M. du Chaffault could 
not well make out what was said, be- 
cause they were talking Italian; but 
all at once Dumas got up and took 
from the wall behind him a magnifi- 
cent pistol, one of a pair. The visitor 
walked off with it, to M. du Chaf- 
fault’s surprise. When he was gone, 
Dumas turned to his friend and ex- 
plained: “ He was utterly penniless, 
and soam I; sol gave him the pis- 
tol.” “Great heavens, you surely 
did not recommend him to go and 
make an end of himself!” interrupted 
Du Chaffault. Dumas burst out laugh- 
ing. “Ofcourse not. I merely told 
him to go and sell or pawn it, and 
leave me the fellow one, in case some 
other poor wretch should want assist- 
ance while I am so terribly hard up.” 


RACHEL 


There were few authors of my time 
who came in contact with Rachel 
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without writing about her; there were 
absolutely none who have represented 
her in hertrue character. Either her 
genius blinded them to her faults, or 
else they were content to perpetuate 
the popular belief in her amiability, 
good nature, generosity, etc. The 
fact is that Rachel off the stage was 
made of very ordinary clay. She had 
few of the good qualities of her race, 
and a good many of the bad ones; 
she was greedy to a degree, and could 
be very spiteful. All these draw- 
backs, in the eyes of most of her 
biographers, were redeemed by her 
marvellous tragic abilities on the 
stage, by a wonderful “gift of the 
gab,” by a “ happy-go-lucky,” “ hail- 
fellow, well-met’”’ manner off the 
stage to those whom she liked to 
propitiate. Nevertheless, there were 
times when she had not a single friend 
at the Comédie-Frangaise ; and though 
her companions attributed this hos- 
tility to jealousy of her great gifts, a 
moment’s consideration would show 
us that such a feeling could scarcely 
have influenced the men who to a 
great extent shared her histrionic tri- 
umphs, viz., Beauvallet, Régnier, Pro- 
vost, Samson, and least of all the 
latter. Still, all these would have 
willingly kept her out of the Comédie- 
Francaise after she had left it in a 
huff. She was difficult to get on with; 
her modesty, assumed in every-day 
life, was a sham, for woe to the host 
who, deceived by it, did not at once 
make her the queen of the entertain- 
ment! And, in reality, nothing in 
her warranted such a temporary ele- 
vation, She was witty in her way 
and after her kind—that is, she had 
the quick-wittedness of the French- 
woman who is not an absolute fool, 
and who has for many years rubbed 
elbows with everything distinguished 
in art and literature. Notwithstand- 
ing this intimacy, I am doubtful 
whether she had ever read, let alone 
appreciated, any of the masterpieces 
by the writers of her own days that 
did not directly bear upon her pro- 
fession. I exclude fiction—I mean 
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narrative fiction, and especially that 
of a sensational kind, of which she 
was probably as fond as the meanest 
concierge and most romantic milliner 
girl. Nevertheless, provided one did 
not attempt to analyze it, the power 
of fascinating the coldest interlocutor 
was there. ‘To their honor be it said, 
her contemporaries, especially the 
men, rarely made such an attempt a 
analysis. They applauded all she 
said (off and on the stage), they tol- 
erated all she did, albeit that they 
paid the cost of many of her so-called 
“amiable tricks,” which were mainly 
so many instances of greed, and noth- 
ing else. One evening she was dining 
at Comte Duchatel’s, the minister of 
Louis-Philippe. The table was posi- 
tively laden with flowers, but Rachel 
did not care much about them; what 
she wanted was the splendid silver 
centre-piece. But she was too clever 


to unmask her batteries at once, so 
she began by admiring the contents, 
then at last she came to the principal 


point. The host was either in one of 
his generous or foolish moods, and 
made her a present of it there and 
then. Rachel knew, though, that 
even with a grand seigneur like Comte 
Duchatel, there are “les lendemains 
de l’enthusiasme,” especially when he 
is a married man, whose wife does 
not willingly submit to have home 
stripped of its art treasures. The 
tragédienne came in a hackney cab; 
the comte offered to send her back in 
his carriage. She struck the iron 
while it was hot. “ Yes, that will do 
admirably; there will be no fear of 
my being robbed of your present, 
which I had better take with me.” 
“Perfectly, mademoiselle,” replied 
the comte; “but you will send me 
back my carriage, won’t you?” Dr. 
Véron was despoiled with even less 
ceremony. Having taken a fancy to 
some silver saucers or cups in which 
the proprietor of the Constitutionnel 
offered ices to his visitors, she began 
by pocketing one, and never rested 
until she had the whole of the set. 
In short, everything was fish to her 
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net. She made her friends give her 
bibelots and knicknacks of no par- 
ticular value, to which she attached 
some particular legend—absolute in- 
ventions for the greatest part—in 
order to sell them for a thousand 
times their original cost. One day 
she noticed a guitar at the studio of 
one of her familiars. “Give me that 
guitar; peovle will think it is the one 
with which I earned my living on the 
Place Royale and on the Place de la 
Bastille.” And as such it was sold by 
her to M. Achille Fould for a thou- 
sand louis. The great financier nearly 
fell into a fit when the truth was told 
to him at Rachel’s death; he, in his 
turn, having wanted to “doa bit of 
business.”” In this instance no Chris- 
tian suffered, because buyer and ven- 
der belonged tothe same race. Of 
course the panegyrists of Rachel, when 
the story came to their ears, maintained 
that the thousand louis were em- 
ployed for some charitable purpose, 
without, however, revealing the par- 
ticular quarter whither they went; 
but those who judged Rachel dis- 
passionately could not even aver that 
her charity began at home, because, 
though she never ceased complaining 
of her brother’s and her sisters’ ex- 
travagance, both brother and sisters 
could have told very curious tales 
about the difficulty of making ‘er 
loosen her purse-strings for even tine 
smallest sums. As for Rachel’s doing 
good by stealth and blushing to find it 
fame, it was allsomuch fudge. Con- 
trary to the majority of her fellow-pro- 
fessionals, in the past as well as the 
present, she even grudged her ser- 
vices for a concert or a performance 
in aid of a deserving object, although 
she was not above swelling her own 
hoard by such entertainments. The 
following instance, for the absolute 
truth of which I can vouch, is a proof 
of what I say. One day the cele- 
brated Baron Taylor, who had been 
the director of the Comédie-Fran- 
caise, came to solicit her aid for a 
charity concert; I am not certain of 
the object, but believe it was in aid 
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of the Christians in Persia or China. 
The tickets were to be a hundred 
francs each. Sontag, Alboni, Rosine 
Stoltz, Mario, Lablache, Vieux- 
temps, and I do not know how many 
more celebrated artists had promised 
their services. It was in 1850, when 
M. Arséne Houssaye was her director, 
and I am particular about giving the 
year, because Rachel refused on the 
pretext that her director would never 
give her leave to appear on any other 
stage. Now, it so happened that no 
woman ever had a more devoted friend 
and chivalrous champion than Rachel 
had in Arsene Houssaye. His friend- 
ship for her was simply idolatry, and 
I verily believe that if she had asked 
him to stand on his head to piease 
her, he would have done so, at the 
risk of making himself supremely 
ridiculous— he who feared ridicule 
above everything, who was one of 
the most sensible men of his time, 
who was and is the incarnation of 
good nature, to whom no one in dis- 
tress or difficulties ever appealed in 
vain. Baron Taylor argued all this, 
but Rachel remained inflexible. “I 
am very sorry,” he said at last, rising 
to go, “because I am positive that 
your name on the bill would have 
made a difference of several thousand 
francs in the receipts.” “Oh, if you 
only want my name,” was the answer, 
“you may have it; you can make an 
apology at the eleventh hour for my 
absence on the score of sudden indis- 
position—-the public at charity con- 
certs are used to that sort of thing; 
besides, you will have so many celeb- 
rities that it will make very ‘little 
difference. By-the-bye’’—as he was 
at the door—“I think my name is 
worth ten or twenty tickets.” Tay- 
lor knew Rachel too well to be in the 
least surprised at the demand, and 
left ten tickets on the mantelpiece. 
That same afternoon he met Count 
Walewski, and as a matter of course 
asked him to take some tickets. 
“Very sorry, cher baron, but I have 
got ten already. You see, poor 
Rachel did not know very well how 
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to get rid. of the two hundred you 
burdened her with as a lady patron- 
ess; soshe wanted me to have twenty, 
but I settled the matter with ten. As 
it is, it cost me a thousand francs.” 
Taylor did not say another word—he 
probably could not; he was struck 
dumb with astonishment at the quick- 
ness with which Rachel had converted 
the tickets into money. But what 
puzzled him still more was the fact of 
her having offered Walewski double 
the quantity of tickets he had given 
her. Where had she got the others 
from? He was coming to the con- 
clusion that she had offered twenty in 
order to place ten, when he ran 
against Comte Lehon, the husband of 
the celebrated Mlle. Musselmans, the 
erstwhile Belgian ambassador to the 
court of Louis-Philippe, who averred 
frankly that he was the father of a 
family, though he had no children of 
his own. Taylor thought he would 


try another chance, and was met with 
the reply: “Cher baron, | am very 
sorry, but I have just taken five 


tickets from Mlle. Rachel. It ap- 
pears that she is a lady patroness, 
and that they burdened her with two 
hundred; fortunately, she told me, 
people were exceedingly anxious to 
get them, and these were the last 
five.” “Then she had two hundred 
tickets after all,” said Baron Taylor 
to himself, making up his mind to 
find out who had been before him 
with Rachel. But no one had been 
before him. The five tickets sold to 
Comte Lehon were five of the ten she 
had sold to Comte Walewski. When 
the latter had paid her, she made him 
give her five tickets for herself and 
family, or rather for her four sisters 
and herself. Of Comte Lehon she 
only took toll of one, which, wonder- 
ful to relate, she did not sell. That 
was Rachel's way of bestirring her- 
self in the cause of charity. “ Look 
at the presents she made to every 
one,” say the panegyrists. They for- 
get to mention that an hour afterward 
she regretted her generosity, and from 
that moment she never left off schem- 
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ing how to get the thing back. Every 
one knew this. Beauvallet, to whom 
she gave a magnificent sword one 
day, instead of thanking her, said: 
“I'll have a chain put to it, made- 
moiselle, so as to fasten it to the wall 
of my dressing-room. In that way I 
shall be sure that it will not disappear 
during my absence.” Alexandre Du- 
mas the younger, to whom she made 
a present of a ring, bowed low and 
placed it back on her finger at once. 
“* Allow me to present it to you in my 
turn, mademoiselle, so as to prevent 
you asking for it.” She did not say 
nay, but carried the matter with one 
of her fascinating smiles. “It is most 
natural to take back what one has 
given, because what one has given 
was dear to us,”’ she replied. 


A MANIA FOR HAT-WEARING 


There was but one drawback to 
Auber’s enjoyment of the society of 
women—he was obliged to take off 
his hat in their presence, and he 


hated being without that article of 


dress. He might have worn a skull- 
cap at home, though there was no 
necessity for it, as far as his hair was 
concerned, for up to the last he was 
far from bald; but he wanted his hat. 
He composed with his hat on, he had 
his meals with his hat on, and though 
he would have frequently preferred 
to take his seat in the stalls or bal- 
cony of a theatre, he invariably had 
a box, and generally one on the stage, 
in order to keep his hat on. He would 
often stand for hours on the balcony 
of his house in the Rue Saint-Georges 
with his hat on. “I never feel as 
much at home anywhere, not even in 
my own apartment, as in the syna- 
gogue,” he said one day. He fre- 
quently went there for no earthly rea- 
con than because he could sit among 
a lot of people with his hat on. In 
fact, those frequent visits, coupled 
with his dislike to be bareheaded, 
made people wonder now and then 
whether Auber wasa Jew. ‘The sup- 
position always made Auber smile. 
“That would have meant the genius 
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of a Meyerbeer, a Mendelssohn, or 
a Halévy,” he said. “No, I have 
been lucky enough in my life, but 
such good fortune as that never fell 
to my lot.” For there was no man 
so willing—nay, anxious—to ac- 
knowledge the merit of others as 
Auber. But Auber was not a Jew, 
and his mania for keeping on his hat 
had nothing to do with his religion. 
It was simply a mania, and nothing 
more. When, in January, ’55, Gérard 
de Nerval was found suspended from 
a lamp-post in the Rue de la Vieille- 
Lanterne, he had his hat on his head; 
his friends, and even the police, pre- 
tended to argue from this that he had 
not committed suicide, but had been 
murdered. “A man who is going to 
hang himself does not keep his hat 
on,” they said. “ Pourquoi pas, mon 
Dieu?” asked Auber, simply. “If 
I were going to kill myself, I should 
certainly keep my hat on.” In short, 
it was the only thing about Auber 
which could not be explained. 


DELACROIX 


Long as I knew Delacroix I had 
never been able to make out whether 
he was tall or short, and most of 
his friends and acquaintances were 
equally puzzled. As we stood around 
his coffin many were surprised at its 
length. His was decidedly a curious 
face, at times stony in its immobility, 
at others quivering from the tip of 
chin to the juncture of the eyebrows, 
and with a peculiar movement of the 
nostrils that was almost pendulum- 
like in its regularity. It gave one the 
impression of their being assailed by 
some unpleasant smell, and one day, 
when Delacroix was in a light mood, 
I remarked upon it. “You are per- 
fectly right,” he replied; “I always 
fancy there is corruption in the air, 
but it is not necessarily of a material 
kind.” Be this as it may, he liked to 
surround himself with flowers, and his 
studio was often like a hothouse, apart 
from the floral decorations. The tem- 
perature was invariably very high, 
and even then he would shiver now 
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and again. It is difficult to imagine a 
poet, and especially a painter-poet, 
without an absorbing passion for some 
woman—not necessarily for the same 
woman; to my knowledge Delacroix 
had nosuch passion, for one can scarce- 
ly admit that Jenny Leguillou, his 
housekeeper, could have inspired such 
a feeling. True, when I first knew 
Delacroix he was over forty, but those 
who had known him at twenty and 
twenty-five never hinted at any ro- 
mantic attachment or even at a sober 
homely affection. And assuredly a 
man of forty is not invulnerable in 
that respect. And yet, the woman 
who positively bewitched, one after 
another, so many of Delacroix’s emi- 
nent contemporaries, Jules Sandeau, 
Alfred de Musset, Michel de Bourges, 
Chopin, Pierre Leroux, Cabet, Lame- 
nais, etc., had no power over him. 
Paui de Musset, perhaps as a kind of 
revenge for the wrongs suffered by 
his brother, once gave an amusing 
description of the miscarried attempt 


of Georges Sand “to net” Eugéne 


Delacroix. It would appear that the 
painter had shown signs of yielding 
to the charms which few men were 
able to withstand, or, at any rate, 
that Georges Sand fancied she could 
detect such signs. Whether it was 
from a wish on Georges Sand’s part 
to precipitate matters or to nip the 
thing in the bud, it would be difficult 
to determine, but it is certain that 
she pursued her usual tactics—that 
is, she endeavored to provoke an ad- 
mission of her admirer’s feeling. 
Though I subsequently ascertained 
that Paul de Musset’s story was sub- 
stantially true, { am not altogether 
prepared, knowing his animosity 
against her, to accept his hinted the- 
ory of the lady’s desire “de brusauer 
les fiancailles.”” One morning, then, 
while Delacroix was at work, Georges 
Sand entered his studio. She looked 
out of spirits, and almost immediately 
stated the purpose of her visit. “My 
poor Eugéne!” she began; “I am 
afraid I have got sad news for you.” 
“Oh, indeed,” said Delacroix, with- 
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out interrupting his work, and just 
giving her one of his cordial smiles in 
guise of welcome. “Yes, my dear 
friend, I have carefully consulted my 
own heart, and the upshot is, I am 
grieved to tell you that I feel I can- 
not and could never love you.”” Dela- 
croix kept on painting. “Is that a 
fact?” he said. “Yes, and I ask you 
once more to pardon me, and to give 
me credit for my candor—my poor 
Delacroix.” Delacroix did not budge 
from his easel. “ You are angry with 
me, are you not? You will never 
forgive me?” “Certainly I will. 
Only I want you to keep quiet for 
ten minutes; I have got a bit of sky 
there which has caused me a good 
deal of trouble—it is just coming 
right. Go and sit down or else take 
a little walk, and come back in ten 
minutes.”” Of course Georges Sand 
did not return; and equally, of 
course, did not tell the story to any 
one, but somehow it leaked out. 
Perhaps Jenny Leguillou had over- 
heard the scene—she was quite capa- 
ble of listening behind a screen or 
door—and reported it. Delacroix 
himself, when “chaffed” about it, 
never denied it. ‘There was no need 
for him to do so, because theoretically 
it redounded to the lady's honor; had 
she not rejected his advances ? 


A PATRIOT 


In 1829 the greater part of the 
Galerie d’Orléans in the Palais-Royal 
was completed. The unsightly wooden 
booths had been taken down, and the 
timber must have been decidedly 
worth a small fortune. Several con- 
tractors made very handsome offers 
for it, but Louis-Philippe (then Duc 
d’Orléans) refused to sell it. It was 
to be distributed among the poor of 
the neighborhood for fuel for the en- 
suing winter, which threatened to be 
a severe one. One jday, when the 
duke was inspecting the works in 
company of his steward, an individ- 
ual, who was standing a couple of 
yards away, began to shout at the top 
of his voice, “ Vive Louis-Philippe!” 
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“Go and see what the fellow wants, 
for assuredly he wants something,” 
said the duke, who was a Voltairean 
in his way, and had interpreted the 
man’s enthusiasm aright. Papa Sour- 
nois was one of those nondescripts 
for whom even now there appear to 
be more resources in the French capi- 
tal than elsewhere. At the period in 
question he mainly got his living by 
selling contre-marques (checks) at 
the doors of the theatre. He had 
heard of the duke’s intention with 
regard to the wood, hence his enthu- 
siastic cry of “ Vive Louis-Philippe!” 
A cart-load of wood was sent to his 
place; Papa Sournois converted it 
into money, and got drunk with the 
proceeds for a fortnight. When the 
steward, horribly scandalized, told 
the duke of the results of his benevo- 
lence, the latter merely laughed, and 
sent for the wife, who made her ap- 
pearance, accompanied by a young 
brood of five. The duke gave her a 


five-franc piece, and told her to apply 


to the concierge of the Palais-Royal for 
a similar sum every day during the 
winter months. Of course five francs 
a day was not as much as a drop of 
water out of the sea when we con- 
sider Louis-Philippe’s stupendous in- 
come, and yet, when the Tuileries 
were sacked in 1848, documents upon 
documents were found, compiled with 
the sole view of saving a few francs 
per diem out of the young prince’s 
“keep.” 


THE AUTHOR OF THE MARSEILLAISE, 


While speaking of the Marseil- 
laise, here are two stories in con- 
nection with it which are not known 
to the general reader. ‘The first was 
told to me by the old tutor already 
mentioned; the second aroused a 
great deal of literary curiosity in the 
year 1860, and bears the stamp of 
truth on the face of it. It was, how- 
ever, never fully investigated, or, at 
any rate, the results of the investi- 
gation were never published. “We 
were all more or less aware,” said my 
informant, “that Rouget de I’Isle was 
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not the author of the whole of the 
words of the Marseillaise. But none 
of us in Lyons, where I was born, 
knew who had written the last strophe, 
commonly called the ‘strophe of the 
children,’ and I doubt whether they 
were any wiser in Paris. Some of 
my fellow-students—for I was nearly 
eighteen at that time—credited André 
Chenier with the authorship of the 
last strophe; others ascribed it to 
Louis-Francois Dubois, the poet. 
All this was, however, so much guess- 
work, when, one day during the Reign 
of Terror, the report spread that a 
ci-devant priest, or rather a priest who 
had refused to take the oath to the 
Republic, had been caught solemniz- 
ing a religious marriage, and that he 
was to be brought before the Revolu- 
tionary tribunal that same afternoon. 
Though you may not think so, merely 
going by what you have read, the 
appearance of a priest before the 
tribunal always aroused more than 
common interest, nor have you any 
idea what more than common interest 
meant in those days. A priest to the 
Revolutionaries and to the Terrorists, 
they might hector and bully as they 
liked, was not an ordinary being. 
They looked upon him either as 
something better than a man or worse 
than a devil. They had thrown the 
religious compass they had brought 
from home with them overboard, and 
they had not the philosophical one to 
take its place. You may work out 
the thing for yourself; at any rate, the 
place was crammed to suffocation 
when we arrived at the Hétel de 
Ville. It was a large room, at the 
upper end of which stood an oblong 
table, covered with a black cloth. 
Seated around it were seven self-con- 
stituted judges. Besides their tri- 
color scarfs round their waists, they 
wore, suspended by a ribbon from 
their necks, a small silver axe. As 
a rule there was very little speechify- 
ing. ‘La mort sans phrase,’ which 
had become the fashion since Louis 
XVI.’s execution, was strictly ad- 
hered to. Half a dozen prisoners 
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were brought in and taken away with- 
out arousing the slightest excitement, 
either in the way of commiseration or 
hatred. After having listened, the 
judges either extended their hands on 
the table or put them to their fore- 
heads. The first movement meant 
acquittal and liberation, the second 
death; not always by the guillotine, 
though, for the instrument was not 
perfect as yet, and did not work suffi- 
ciently quickly to please them. All 
at once the priest was brought in, and 
a dead silence prevailed. He was 
not a very old man, though his hair 
was snow white. ‘Who art thou?’ 
asked the president. The prisoner 
drew himself up to his full height. 
‘I am the Abbé Pessoneaux, a former 
tutor of the college at Vienne, and 
the author of the last strophe of the 
Marseillaise,’ he said quietly. I can- 
not convey to you the impression pro- 
duced by those simple words. ‘The 
silence became positively oppressive ; 
you could hear the people breathe. 


The president did not say another 
word; the priest’s reply had appar- 
ently stunned him also: he merely 
turned round to his fellow-judges. 


Soldiers and jailers stood as if 
turned into stone; every eye was 
directed toward the table, watching 
for the movement of the judges’ 
hands. Slowly and deliberately they 
stretched them forth, and then a 
deafening cheer rang through the 
room. The Abbé Pessoneaux owed 
his life to his strophe, for, though his 
story was not questioned then, it was 
proved true in every particular. On 
their way to Paris to be present at 
the taking of the Tuileries on the 
roth of August, the Marseillaise had 
stopped at Vienne to celebrate the 
Féte of the Federation. On the eve 
of their arrival the Abbé Pessoneaux 
had composed the strophe, and but 
for his seizure the authorship would 
have always remained a matter of 
conjecture, for Rouget de |’ Isle would 
have never had the honesty to ac- 
knowledge it.” 
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LOUIS-NAPOLEON 


To return to Louis-Napoleon at the 
H6tel du Rhin, and my first glimpse 
of him. I must own that I was dis- 
appointed with it. Though I had not 
the slightest ground for expecting to 
see a fine man, I did not expect to 
see so utterly an insignificant one, 
and badly dressed. in the bargain. 
On the evening in question he wore 
a brown coat of a peculiar color, a 
green plush waistcoat, and a pair of 
yellowish trousers the like of which I 
have never seen on the legs of any 
one off the stage. And yet Lord 
Normanby, and a good many more 
who have said that he looked every 
inch a king, were not altogether 
wrong. ‘There was a certain grace- 
fulness about him which owed abso- 
lutely nothing either to his tailor, his 
barber, or his bootmaker. “The 
gracefulness of awkwardness” sounds 
remarkably like an Irish bull, yet I 
can find no other term to describe his 
gait and carriage. Louis-Napoleon’s 
legs seemed to have been an after- 
thought of his Creator—they were 
too short for his body, and his head 
appeared constantly bent down, to 
supervise their motion; consequently, 
their owner was always at a disad- 
vantage when compelled to make use 
of them. But when standing still, or 
on horseback, there was an indescrib- 
able something about the man which 
at once commanded attention. I am 
not overlooking the fact that, on the 
occasion of our first meeting, my curi- 
osity had been aroused; but I doubt 
whether any one, endowed with the 
smallest power of observation, though 
utterly ignorant with. regard to his 
previous history, and equally scepti- 
cal with regard to his future destiny, 
could have been in his company for 
any length of time without being 
struck with his appearance. When I 
entered the apartment on the evening 
in question, Louis-Napoleon was lean- 
ing in his favorite attitude against the 
mantelpiece, smoking the scarcely 
ever absent cigarette, and pulling at 
the heavy brown mustache, the ends 
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of which in those days were not 
waxed into points as they were later 
on. There was not the remotest like- 
ness to any portrait of the Bonaparte 
family I had ever seen. He wore his 
thin, lank hair much longer than he 
did afterward. The most startling 
features were decidedly the aquiline 
nose and the eyes; the latter, of 
a grayish-blue, were comparatively 
small and somewhat almond-shaped, 
but, except at rare intervals, there 
was an impenetrable look, which 
made it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to read their owner’s 
thoughts by them. If they were 
“the windows of his soul,” their 
blinds were constantly down. ‘The 


“T am pleased to see you, sir,” with 
which he welcomed me, holding out 
his hand at the same time, was the 
English of an educated German who 
had taken great pains to get the right 
accent and pronunciation, without, 
however, completely succeeding; and 


when I heard him speak French, I 
detected at once his constant strug- 
gle with the same difficulties. The 
struggle lasted till the very end of 
his life, though, by dint of speaking 
very slowly, he overcame them to a 
marvellous extent. But the moment 
he became in any way excited, the /’s 
and the /’s and the /’s were always 
trying to oust the v’s the @’s and the 
6's from their newly acquired posi- 
tions, and often gained a momentary 
victory. There is an amusing story 
to that effect in connection with 
Napoleon’s first interview with Bis- 
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marck. I will not vouch for its truth, 
but, on the face of it, it sounds blunt 
enough to be genuine. The emperor 
was complimenting the German states- 
man on his French. “M. de Bis- 
marck, I have never heard a German 
speak French as you do,” said Napo- 
leon. “Will you allow me to return 
the compliment, sire?” “Certainly.” 
“T have never heard a Frenchman 
speak French as you do.” When 
Prince Louis-Napoleon held out his 
hand and I looked into his face, I felt 
almost tempted to put him down as 
an opium-eater. ‘Ten minutes after- 
ward I felt convinced that, to use a 
metaphor, he himself was the drug, 
and that every one with whom he 
came in contact was bound to yield 
to its influence. 


FRENCH “ CUSSEDNESS ” 


I was too young to understand the 
temper of the French where their 
rulers were concerned, and though, 
at the time of my writing these notes, 


I have lived for fifty years among 


them, I doubt whether I could give a 
succinct psychological account of 
their mental attitude toward their 
succeeding régimes, except by bor- 
rowing the words of one of their clev- 
erest country-women, Mme. Emile de 
Girardin: “When Marshal Soult is in 
the Opposition, he is acknowledged 
to have won the battle of Toulouse; 
when he belongs to the government, 
he is accused of having lost it.” Since 
then the Americans have coined a word 
for that state of mind—“ cussedness.” 











BIOGRAPHY 
John G. Whittier, by William Sloane Ken- 
nedy. This biography of ‘‘ the poet of free- 
dom” has the prime merit of interest. It 
is lightly and entertainingly written; and 
though it goes fully into detail, it is never 
tiresome. The whole story of Whittier’s 
part in the Anti-Slavery movement is here 
put into permanent form for the first time. 
It is a careful, praiseworthy piece of work. 
(Funk & Wagnal s, $1.50.) 


An Englishman in Paris, being the per- 
sonal recollections of an anonymous gentle- 
man who has had rare opportunities of ac- 
quaintance with the artistic, literary, and 
political lights of France during the last half- 
century, is supposed to recount the experi- 
ences of the late Sir Richard Wallace. The 
two volumes cover the period from the 
accession of Louis Philippe to the Franco- 
Prussian war. The second volume is a 
graphic description of the events leading up 
to the second empire and its final overthrow. 
We must turn to the first volume for the 
spicy and absorbing anecdotes of French 
life in its most brilliant aspect. At that 
time the author was evidently in the vortex 
of Parisian high life. He was hobnobbing 
with men like Balzac, Lamartine, and the 
elder Dumas, Delacroix, and David d’An- 
gers, and with the social and political lead- 
ers whose names adorn the pages of modern 
French history. All these he seemed to 
have known more or less intimately. His 
journal is a series of most interesting anec- 
dotes, mary of them spiced with the sea- 
soning most palatable to a thoroughgoing 
man of the world. Among the readings in 
another part of Current Literature will be 
found such extracts as could be made from 
the books. The mosaic we have made will 
give a good idea of the conversational man- 
ner in which the author rambles from celeb- 
rity to celebrity. He jostled shoulders with 
the high and low, with royalist and republi- 
can alike, and seems to have kept a close 
record of it all. The crowd of people 
that passes in review is as varied as the 
events he lived through. The monarchy, 
the empire, the commune, and the republic 
were successively established. Sir Richard 
was enough of a cosmopolitan to take no 
political part inthe whole. Upon the merits 
and demerits of the conflicts and controver- 
sies which he witnessed he has little to say. 
He was a mere observer with a refreshing 
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interest in the men and women of the gay 


capital. The book has made a very con- 
siderable stir in England, and should meet 
an equally cordial reception on this side of 
the water. (D. Appleton, $4.50.) 


CRITICISM 

Imperial Federation, by George R. Parkin, 
discusses the problem of national unity for 
the British empire. Mr. Parkin speaks with 
authority on this subject, as he has for 
some years devoted his energies to arousing 
men’s minds to an interest in the great ques- 
tion. It is no doubt the one greatest prob- 
lem England has to solve; and it will call 
for a solution before the century is out ; yet 
statesmen are scarcely more ready to appre- 
hend it than are the common voters. Mr. 
Parkin is an advocate of imperial federa- 
tion, and in the book proves himself a very 
able one. One chapter is devoted to de- 
molishing Mr. Goldwin Smith, and another 
to exposing the ignorance of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. But the heart of the book lies in 
its manly and high-hearted devotion toa 
worthy cause. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


From the Books of Laurence Hutton, In 
the back part of . Harper’s Monthly, where 
the leaves are torn out when the mag zine 
is published in England, are to be found 
several pages of notes indicating that Mr. 
Laurence Hutton has as keen an apprecia- 
tion of current literature as the most inde- 
fatigably constant reader. He has also the 
uncommon faculty of saying the right thing 
pithily and pleasantly. That is how he 
comes io be writing literary notes for Har- 
per’s twelve times a year. That he learned 
what is good in new Books by conversance 
with old books he has abundantly shown, 
and the present little volume manifests ac- 
quaintance with old and new alike. It has 
to do with foibles and embroideries dear to 
the heart of the book collector, and treats 
those lofty trifles with the dignity that ex- 
acting personage expects. Book plates are 
conside:ed historically, scientifically, and 
artistically ; the practice of extra-illustrating 
a volume with portraits stolen from other 
volumes, insidiously, seductively, almost 
convincingly. Portrait inscriptions and 
poetical inscriptions and dedications need 
no definition, but bulging book-shelves have 
been ransacked and a trained taste exer- 
cised in the search for pertinent and piquant 
examples that range from Ben Jonson and 
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John Benson to John Kendrick Bangs and 
Andrew Lang. Mr. Hutton has taken his 
odd title from the practice of collectors who 
paste within the covers of their books a coat 
of armsor other insignia with the legend 
Ex libris Somebodyiz. Anybody, bookman 
or layman, would be proud to be in the 
good books of so devoted a book lover as 
Laurence Hutton. (Harper’s, $1.00.) 


Studies and Notes on Philology a:d Liter- 
ature. Published tinder the direction of the 
Modern Languages Department of Harvard 
University. (Ginn & Company, $1.00.) 


Wheelbarrow: Articles and Discussions of 
the Labor Question. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., $1.00.) 


FICTION 


Acteon, by Laura Daintrey. 
Company, $1.00.) 


A Maine Girl, by Erwin L. Coolidge. Dil- 
lingham & Co., 50c.) 


Appledore Farm, by Katherine S. Macquoid. 
The false notions of how purity and devo- 
tion, fostered by a worldly life, contrasted 
with the high ideals of a simple country 
education are commonplace subjects in 
novels, but are very ably and interestingly 
handled in Miss Macquoid’s novel. It is 
refreshing to meet with a woman between 
the covers of a romance nowadays who is 
a woman through and through. Ruth 
Bryant issuch. Inthe face of an almost 
irresistible temptation, her womanhood has 
strength enough to govern her good sense, 
assailed by a love to which she yields will- 
ingly; guides her where others lose the 
way. It is hard at times to recognize the 
promptings of prudence. Love casts a 
glamour over the future which renders fore- 
casts difficult to make. The value of a 
strong will comes into play at such a time. 
Resistance to a present delight for the sake 
of a misty future is gne of the hardest prob- 
lems of human life. In this respect the 
heroine of Appledore Farm is superior to her 
surroundings. Her father is weak, but hu- 
man; her lover, misguided ; her husband of 
the common mould. Amid such surround- 
ings her difficulties are the more conspic- 
uous and her character the more interesting. 
(The National Book Co., $1.00.) 


A Son of Esau, by Minnie Gilmore, is a first 
attempt in fiction, and it is not without 
promise. But the author has the fault of 
young writers: she looks at the subject 
lovingly, but she does not look at it long 
enough. She cannot quite reproduce what 
she sees; the picture contains less and 
more than the eye really beheld. The hand 
is untrained, but Miss Gilmore has here and 
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there a very genuine delicate sympathy with 
nature—in spite of the fact that she says 
“the crescent moon was rising.” We can 
scarcely believe this, but when Miss Gil- 
more says that her heroine “‘ made sweet 
little songs, spontaneous as the songs of 
the thrushes, and sang them wandering 
knee-deep in the flowered grasses; quaint 
little prayers, unorthodox as the matins of 
the swallows,” we can believe her gladly. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.00.) 


Auld Licht Tdylls, by J. M. Barrie, author 
of The Littie Minister, When a Man’s 
Single, A Window in Thrums, My Lady 
Nicotine, etc. (Lovell, Coryell & Co., $1.00.) 


Cynthia Wakeham’s Money, by Anna Kath- 
arine Green. (G.P. Putnam’s Sons, §oc.) 


Dan: A Story for Boys, by Mary D. Brine. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.00.) 


For the Sake of the Family, by May Crom- 
melin. (Hovendon Company, $1.00.) 


Husbands and Homes, by Marion Harland. 
(Dillingham & Co., 25c.) 


Margery of Quether, by S. Baring Gould, is 
an old-fashioned story told in an old-fash- 
ioned way. And like the “ good old times,” it 
is much,too good to be true. But it is some- 
thing better still: it is a capital ghost story, 
with meaning and without too much horror. 
As apiece of art it is carefully and easily 
done, and is worthy of highest praise. 
(Lovell, Gestefeld & Co., $1.25.) 


Mrs. Keats Bradford, by Maria Louise Pool, 
is asequel to Roweny in Boston, and first ap- 
peared serially in the New York 77zbune. 
Asa piece of art it hardly equals Dally; but 
it is not given to a writer to produce every day 
such work as that flawless little masterpiece. 
Still, Mrs. Keats Bradford is a wholesome, 
delightful story, with little plot, but very en- 
tertaining, with all the faithfulness of Miss 
Wilkins and with less of the intolerable 
burden of New England dreariness of life. 
Miss Pool has the saving grace of humor 
and the sanctifying virtue of simplicity. She 
never overdoes the thing. She has a sure 
hand, and while neither the present novel 
nor Roweny in Boston is to be placed be- 
side Dally as a finished and beautiful speci- 
men of the prose idyl, Mrs. Keats Bradford 
shows perhaps a more subtle insight into 
motive and emotion than did Roweny, and 
makes one hope even for greater things 
from its author. At least we are thankful 
for a tale that sends us away happy, though 
there is stress of sadness enough running 
through it to make it true to life. (Harper 
& Brothers, $1.25.) 

The Average Woman, which the author, 
Wolcott Balestier, dedicated to “ the average 
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man,” contains the sum of his labor in the 
field of romance, excepting, of course, his 
collaboration with Kipling in the Naulahka. 
The average woman appears in three short 
stories—Reffey, A Common Story, and Cap- 
tain, My Captain. In a preface by Henry 
James the reader finds an explanation of the 
writer’s purpose. He believed in the novel 
of the actual, relishing particularly the works 
of Howells, and resembling, in the simplicity 
and directness of his speech, the naturalist 
Zola. This impresses the reader in Reffey, 
the hero and heroine of which seem to move 
in a peculiar moral atmosphere, with vague 
knowledge of right and wrong and generally 
false or distorted impulses. Nor does the 
author, in the mere fragments he has left, 
show himself absolutely obtuse to all but 
the study of commonplace character. 
Berna, the plucky little woman who takes 
up and edits the Rustler Telephone of her 
dead lover, is far from being an average 
creation, while the emotional by-play which 
follows her through the struggle is admirable 
in its combination of humor and pathos. 
(U. S. Book Co., $1.00.) 


Imogen, or, Only Eighteen, by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, is a novel pure and simple and of 
the usual English type. The reader’s sym- 


pathy is invited by the practice of a practi- 


cal joke upon an innocent young woman 
in which her affections are hopelessly and 
cruelly involved. (Whittaker, $1.00.) 


The Doings of Raffies Haw, by Conan 
Doyle, isa tale of England of to-day. It 
has interest, but not quite the interest of the 
highest kind. It strikes one as being a 
piece of hackwork, very skilled workman- 
ship certainly, but hardly inspired. It has 
nothing of the large import and impressive- 
ness of Micah Clarke, but it may be read 
pleasurably on a summer’s day. (Lovell, 
Coryell & Co., $1.00.) 


That Wild Wheel, by Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. (Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


The Wide, Wide World, by Elizabeth 
Wetherell. New edition. Illustrated by 
Frederick Dielman. (Lippincott Co., $1.00.) 


HISTORY 


History of Peru, by Clements R. Markham. 
(Sergel & Co., $2.50.) 

The Discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, by Harry Hakes,M.D. (Robert 
Baur & Son, 50c.) 


POETRY 


City Festivals, by Will Carleton, forms the 
concluding volume of a series which has 
been making itself familiar to all of us dur- 
ing several years now. Farm Ballads, 
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Farm Legends, Farm Festivals, City Bal- 
lads, City Legends, have become common 
property wherever books are sold or read 
in America at least; and City Festivals is 
sure not to fall short of an equal popularily. 
(Harper & Bros., $2.00.) 


RELIGIOUS 


Paganism Surviving in Christianity, by 
Abraham Herbert Lewis, D.D. It is Mr. 
Lewis’ purpose to show to how great an 
extent the early associations between Chris- 
tianity and the paganism of Rome and 
Eastern nations have influenced the reli- 
gious observances which are still generally 
practised. This influence is not newly dis- 
covered. Itis mentioned by many writers 
upon Biblical topics, by Dyer, Lord, Baro- 
nius, Miiller, Priestley, Renan, and many 
others. Dr. Lewis, however, attaches great 
importance to it, maintaining that a proper 
understanding of the Christianity of to-day 
cannot be had without study of the forma- 
tive and pre-Christian currents of influence. 
He discusses only a limited portion of the 
subject from a popular standpoint: pagan 
influence upon the Bible, upon the Church, 
and its spiritual life. The discussion in- 
volves many questions of interest to Catho- 
lics and Protestants, such as the survival 
of water worship and sun worship, in many 
of our modern forms of worship. He is 
particularly uncompromising in his treat- 
ment of the Sunday question, finding no 
evidence to support the modern custom of 
holding the first day to be a holy day or a 
day of rest. Beside the space given to this 
topic in the volume before us, Dr. Lewis 
is the author of an interesting volume giv- 
ing “‘acritical history of the Sabbath and 
Sunday in the Christian Church,” and a 
second upon the history of Sunday legisla- 
tion from the fourth century to the present 
time. (Putnam, $1.75.) 

SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 
Humanity tn tts Early Growth, by E. Col- 
bert. (The Open Court Publishing Co., 
$1.50.) 

Trees of the Northern United States, by 
Austin C. Apgar, Prof. of Botany in the 
New Jersey State Normal School. (Ameri- 
can Book Co., $1.00.) 

The Sloyd System of Woodworking, by 
B. B. Hoffman, A.B., Supt. of the Baron de 
Hirsch Fund Trade Schools. (American 
Book Co., $1.00.) 

The Supplementary First Reader, by Re- 
becca D. Rickoff. (American Book Co., 
25c.) 

Primitive Man in Ohio, by Warren K. 
Moorhead, the author of the work upon 
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“Fort Ancient” in Ohio, deals with the 
mortuary discoveries made in the mounds 
chiefly along the Miami River within the 
last few years. These relics of an ancient 
and prehistoric race have been very nume- 
rous; the skeletons at Fort Ancient alone 
numbering many hundreds. These skele- 
tons were sometimes found in small sepa- 
rate mounds, surrounded with meagre evi- 
dences of any civilization; at others were 
congregated together in varying numbers. 
The ornaments and implements were of a 
rude kind—stone axes, arrowheads, aii oc- 
sional bit of pottery, and a few beads, and 
teeth of wild beasts. Theconclusions to be 
gathered are, in spite of the many exhuma- 
tions, very meagre. The civilization of 
these prehistoric tribes was of the rudest 
kind. Their only industry seems to have been 
the making of stone implements. They were 
more or less nomadic, living sometimes 
in villages, burying their dead with cere- 
monies, and waging war upon rival tribes 
and upon the wild beasts which surrounded 
them. These few conclusions are based 


upon a large number of excavations, which 
Mr. Moorhead records with scientific fidelity. 
Numerous illustrations add to the interest 
of the volume, though the general reader 
might well have welcomed still further am- 


plification in this respect—such as a more 
g neral use of half-tone reproductions of the 
various localities visited. One of the most 
interesting of the discoveries mentioned was 
a cache of old flint discs, ready to be fin- 
ished as spearheads, axes, or other useful 
articles. These were all chipped from a 
vein of flint, where all the evidence exists of 
a very extensive quarry, carried on by these 
racesof early American inhabitants. These 
discs, all found buried together, were about 
six inches in diameter and covered a space 
fifteen by eighty-three feet and were found 
to weigh over six thousand pounds, It is 
the most extensive discovery of the kind 
found. Unfortunately no trace of any writ- 
ten or symbolic language has been anywhere 
discovered, Even the ornaments upon the 
articles are meagre and little meaning can 
be attached to any of them. (Putnams, 
$3.00.) 
TRAVEL 

Leaders into Unknown Lands briefly de- 
scribes the explorations of a half-dozen such 
men as Stanley, Sir Richard Burton, Living- 
stone, and others. The volume is written by 
Arthur Montefiore of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of Great Britain. Its purpose 
is to present succinctly and within the same 
volume a summary of the more remarkable 
expeditions and discoveries of modern times. 
The rehearsal of these heroic and adven- 
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turous wanderings, mostly among half- 
civilized and barbarous people, form one of 
the most readable chapters of modern his- 
tory, while the enthusiasms of the explorers 
themselves cannot be communicated second 
hand. Sir Richard Burton’s pilgrimage to 
the holy of holies, in Mecca, disguised as an 
Arab sheik, attended with danger at every 
step, is the most romantic of theseries. In 
the others are carefully preserved the most 
salient features, the discoveries, the adven- 
tures, the my:iad hazards, and the more re- 
markable events and discoveries of the past 
fifty years, so that an excellent bird’s-eye 
view of the whole is presented, whether we 
pass with Stanley and Livingstone through 
the impenetrable forests of Africa, with Mc- 
Dougal Stewart through the wildernesses of 
Australia, or with Nansen across the ice 
deserts of Greenland. (Whittaker, $1.25.) 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. H. 
Panmure Gordon, the author of the latest 
volume of impressions, is a man of middle 
age, a don vivant and a great traveller. 
His impressions were originally written for 
private circulation among his friends. He 
was, however, persuaded to make them pub- 
lic. While they add li:tle to the knowledge 
of our country or institutions, the ease with 
which his narrative flows from topic to topic, 
ahappy way of expre sing himself, and good- 
natured criticism of our faults and ac- 
know-edgments of our virtues, make his 
diary entertaining. His observations are 
chiefly of American life and manners. He 
is not inclined, on the whole, to advise other 
Englishmen to visit America for pleasure, 
for the Atlantic Ocean alone he considers 
enough to spoil all subsequent pleasures to a 
true epicurean. There will be host; of 
foreigners debating next year whether the 
World’s Fair would be worth the endurance 
of discomforts on land and sea. Mr, Gor- 
don thinks not, but thinks so wholly from 
the standpoint of one to whom a break in 
the happiness of a smooth life is unbearable. 
Curiosities of gastronomy like buckwheat 
cakes and canvasback ducks atone for 
shortcomings in other directions, w ile a 
secret love of the cobwebs of Old-World 
aristocracy is a feature of our social life. 
The criticism is deserved. There are four 
hund ed of our sixty millions, he confesses, 
to whom the longing for foreign titles is a 
passio *, but he finds Edison the type of a vast 
Americ::nism that spreads over the whole of 
ourcontinent. Tireless,inventive,self-made, 
far-seeing, he represents the spirit of our 
people. It is the result of this wonderful 
energy, rather than the comfort of our do- 
mestic surroundings, which wi | interest the 
world at large. (F. Warne & Co., $2.50.) 





